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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM WHITING, LL.D. 


ILLIAM WHITING was born in Concord, March 3, 1813. 
He was a descendant from the Rev. Samuel Whiting, D.D., 
an eminent non-conformist minister in his day, who came to this: 
country in 1636, from Lincolnshire, England, where he was born,. 
and was in early life settled first as rector of Lynn Regis, and after~ 
ward as rector of the parish at Skirbeck, near Boston. The old 
church in which he ministered at Skirbeck is said to be still standing, 
surrounded by the graves of his long-departed parishioners. Late 
in the year of his coming to Massachusetts (November, 1636), Mr: 
Whiting became the minister of the first church in Lynn,’ and re- 
mained in that relation till 1679, when he died, universally lamented 
and honored, at the age of eighty-two years. He was one of the 
great lights of his time, and his descendants for seven generations, 
in many branches of useful and honorable service, have well pre- 
served the traditions of his family. 

Nor should we omit in this connection honorable mention of his 
wife, Elizabeth St. John Whiting, daughter of Sir Oliver St. John, 
Knt., and sister of Oliver, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
of England. She is described as remarkable for beauty, dignity, a 
commanding presence, and endowed with an education which in those 
days was rare among women. Even in her old age, and under mar- 
vellously changed circumstances, she did not lose her youthful fond- 
ness for the great poets of England, Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, 
and others, with whose works her husband’s library at Lynn was 
stored. Though brought up in affluence, and connected by many 


1 “ Ye towne was called Lin, in compliment to Mr. Whiting, who came here from Lin 
Lynn Regis) in old Norfolke. Before, wee were called Saugust, wch wee did not mch 
e, some nicknameing vs Sawdust. Most thot ye name a good one, tho some would have 
it yt it was too short. But to such wee said, then spell it Lynne. Ye change was made 
fortie yeare and more agone [1637] and none now find fault.”—Journal of Obadiah Turner, 
pp. 86-88, 
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ties with the lords of the realm, she early fell into sympathy with 
those who questioned the king’s prerogatives, and who were soon to 
become the lords of the Commonwealth. When her husband’s 
thoughts were turned toward New-England, she,—not of course 
without deep regrets, but with the pride and zeal of a high-spirited 
woman,—forwarded his plans and cheerfully shared in all his en- 
deavors. During the time of her residence in Lynn, her house be- 
came famous for its hospitality, and she was the friend and companion 
of many of the leading persons in the colony, whom she often en- 
tertained as guests, but without neglecting the daily duties which 
were a part of her life. No lady ever came to these colonies of 
higher lineage, of more elegant culture, or of more lovely and 
christian character.’ 

The subject of this memoir was the son of Colonel William Whit- 
ing and Hannah Conant Whiting, of Concord. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies at the Concord Academy, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1833, in the class with Professors Bowen, Lovering and 
Torrey, the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., Doctors Morrill and Jef- 
fries Wyman, and others who have become eminent in science and 
the learned professions. He received the degree of Master of Arts, 
in course, in 1836, and the degree of Bachelor of Laws from the 
Cambridge Law School in 1838; and was admitted to the bar of 
Massachusetts to practise in the courts of the United States in 
October of that year. 

He was gifted with a clear and penetrating intellect, which, united 
with great industry, and an uncommon faculty for grasping and 
analyzing details, enabled him to achieve distinction in his profession, 
and made him an authority in the departments to which his attention 
was specially devoted. In the old Court of Common Pleas,—the 
field of his earlier practice,—he had an amount and variety of busi- 
ness hardly surpassed by any of his competitors, who sometimes gave 
the name of “ Whiting’s Court” to that respectable tribunal. 

He soon, however, became interested in more important questions, 
which took him into the higher courts of this and other states and of 
the United States. His early successes, grounded upon a thorough 
mastery of his cases, and a complete knowledge of their details, as 
well as of the principles involved in them, had already given him an 
assured position in his profession, and secured to him a lucrative and 


1 Cotton Mather, in his ‘‘ Magnalia” (vel. i. p. 503), thus speaks of her father and her- 
self: He (Mr. Whiting) married the daughter of Mr. Oliver St. John, a Bedfordshire 
— of an honorable family, nearly related unto the Lord St. John of Bletso. This 

r. St. John was a person of incomparable breeding, virtue and piety; such that Mr. 
Cotton, who was well acquainted with him, said of him: “He is one of the completest 
gentlemen, without affectation, that he ever knew; and this his daughter was a person of 
singular piety and gravity, one who by her discretion freed her husband from all secular 
avocations, one who upheld a daiiy and constant communion with God in the devotions of 
her closet, one who not only wrote the sermons that she heard on the Lord’s days with 
much dexterity, but lived them, and lived on them all the week. The usual phrase among 
the ancient Jews for an excellent woman was, ‘one who deserves to marry a priest.’ Even 
such an excellent woman was now married unto Mr. Whiting.” She died h 3, 1677, 
aged 72 years.— Whiting Memoir, 151-2. 
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varied practice. But his chief eminence as a lawyer was attained 
subsequently from his success in important suits, involving large in- 
terests, arising under the patent laws, to which the later years of his 
active professional life were devoted. In undertaking suits of this 
nature, he studied not only the legal questions on which it was sup- 
posed they would turn, but he explored to their most minute me- 
chanical details the application and operation of the patents he was 
defending or contesting, until he was able to instruct his clients upon 
practical defects in their inventions as well as upon the law. He 
acquired in this way the absolute confidence of clients, and established 
@ reputation as a patent lawyer, surpassed by very few, if by any, 
who are now living. 

Mr. Whiting was never so absorbed in his profession as to lose his 
inherited interest in public questions. His father was one of the 
early and uncompromising abolitionists of New-England. When the 
great crisis of the nation was approaching, Mr. Whiting was espe- 
cially interested in the legal and constitutional questions which the 
monstrous pretensions of that system forced into prominence. In 
private communications and public addresses, just before and after 
the beginning of the war, he showed how earnestly he had grappled 
with, and how thoroughly he had explored the great crucial questions 
of the hour. He was among the first, almost the first among lawyers, 
to claim that the United States had, under the constitution, full bel- 
ligerent rights against those who inhabited the states in rebellion,— 
among which were the rights to emancipate their slaves, to capture 
and sequestrate their property, and to exercise all the powers of war 
against a public enemy. 

These views first set forth in conversations with responsible officers 
of the government, were subsequently incorporated in his work on 
War Powers under the Constitution of the United States,—a work 
which contributed more than any other single agency to the solution 
of'many of the difficult questions arising in the course of the war. 
It was written at a time when the strain and pressure upon every 
point of our constitutional fabric was intense, and when all existing 
and long-accepted rules of construction were found to be lamentably 
unequal to the exigency. The task which he assumed required 
peculiar and accurate knowledge,—knowledge of legal principles as 
well ‘as of the history of the country,—and courage of no common 
order. But he entered upon it without flinching, and pursued it with 
characteristic vigilance and fidelity to the end. 

The early editions of the work on the war powers of the govern- 
ment were adopted by the president and the departments as an au- 
thority on the questions treated in it; and new editions followed as 
= as new questions called for examination and decision. The 

ue placed upon it is best attestéd by the remarkable fact that 
within a period of about eight years forty-three editions were printed, 
—ten in Boston, thirty-three in New-York; and that in the mean- 
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time it had been made the basis of volumes of legislation, and ‘its 
leading doctrines had received the sanction of the highest courts in 
the land. 

In November, 1862, Mr. Whiting was requested by the president 
to act as solicitor and special counsellor of the war department. Civil 
suits and criminal prosecutions were pending, in many parts of the 
country, against military officers and other persons for arrests made 
under orders from Washington. It was a part of the duty assigned 
to him to instruct counsel employed in such suits, in order that some 
uniformity of practice might be secured, and the rights and dignity of 
the government preserved. As time went on, suits multiplied, in- 
volving men in high position. Treason reared its head in many 
shapes and in many places in the northern or border states.- At- 
tempts were made by adroit and reckless men to bring the judicial 
power of the states into collision with the military forces of the union. 
Mr. Whiting’s Essay on Military Arrests in Time of War was pre- 
pared for this emergency, and became the guide of the law officers 
employed by the government in prosecutions of this kind till the close 
of the war. 

The office of solicitor of the war department was created by statute 
in February, 1863, and Mr. Whiting was formally appointed at that 
time, though there was no change in the relations he already held to 
the department. This office he filled till the war was over (April, 
1865), when he resigned. No successor was appointed; and the 
law was repealed the following year. 

Although Mr. Whiting believed and acted upon the belief that 
every man should receive full compensation for his work, he never- 
theless declined all payment for services rendered to the government 
during the war. He looked upon this in his case as a patriotic duty ; 
and without setting up his own action as an example to others, or 
making any pretensions on account of it, he was content that, if his 
counsel at such a time was of any value, the country should remain 
his debtor. 

Besides the great questions already mentioned, it became necessary 
during this period tga is settle many new principles bearing 
upon the return of the rebellious states to the union, their provisional 
government by military power, the claims of the freedmen upon the 
general government, and the claims of citizens against the United 
States growing out of the war. On all these questions Mr. Whiting 
was not only the confidential counsellor of the president, and secretary 
of war, but he was in almost constant communication with the heads 
of committees and the leading members of congress in relation to the 
constitutional and practical questions affecting the great body of 
wholly unprecedented legislation required by the new order of things. 
That so great a revolution, reversing the traditions and the social 
order of more than two hundred years, could be practically accom- 
plished in so short a time, and with so little disturbance to the peace 
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and prosperity of the country since the war was closed, is owing in 
no small degree to the counsel which Mr. Whiting, as one of the 
chief law-officers of the government, gave at the threshold of legisla- 
tion in regard to it. As our armies vindicated the unity of the 
country against its foes in the field, Mr. Whiting vindicated the suf- 
ficiency of the constitution as a legal bulwark against the narrow and 
false constructionists who would have left it powerless under the feet 
of armed rebellion. In all his work at this time the distinction be- 
tween legal rights in time of peace and legal rights in time of war is 
very clearly made, and the discussion of principles applicable to each 
period is elaborate, accurate, and convincing. It covers ground 
equally important and unexplored, and is an achievement which the 
nation can hardly value too highly. 

Since Mr. Whiting’s resignation as solicitor of the war depart- 
ment, the government has had frequent occasion to avail itself of his 
services in important suits pending against it. 

Though deeply interested in politics and public affairs, as we have 
seen, and not unfamiliar with the ways by which in our times offices 
are won and lost, Mr. Whiting was very rarely a candidate for poli- 
tical office. His professional engagements, and we may say also, 
his professional ambition, kept him long from entering that stormy 
arena, where success is so often attended with very doubtful honor. 
His first public service of a purely political character was rendered in 
1868, when, as a presidential elector for the district in which he re- 
sided, he gave its vote for President Grant. In 1872 he was 
nominated by the republicans of the same district, and was elected as 
its representative in the Forty-third Congress, succeeding the Hon. 
Ginery Twichell. To the responsibilities and duties of this position 
he had looked forward with confidence, and with well-grounded hopes 
of still greater usefulness and distinction. His ambition in his chosen 
profession had been abundantly gratified, and it was an agreeable 
change which opened to him a more conspicuous, if not a more honora- 
ble career. His quality of mind and his severe and life-long training 
would have enabled him to take no common rank in the new tribunal 
to which he had been chosen. His neighbors and constituents, with 
many of whom he held relations of closer personal intimacy than are 
usual between people and their representatives, also felt that they had 
every reason to look forward to his service in the councils of the 
nation as one that would not only bring increase of fame to him but 
would reflect honor upon themselves ; and they lamented his loss as 
that of a statesman who had just failed to enjoy the public recogni- 
tion he had fairly earned ; of a patriot sincerely and honestly devoted 
to the country’s interests; of a legislator of ripe talents and rare 
capacity for public work; and a citizen pure, upright, and incor- 
ruptible in all the relations of life. 

In the intervals of his professional and public labor, Mr. Whiting 
took an active interest in historical and antiquarian studies, and was 
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a generous contributor to societies devoted to these objects. He was 
president of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society from 
1853 to 1858; corresponding member of the New-York Historical 
Society ; honorary member of the historical societies of Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Florida; and corresponding member of the Phila- 
delphia Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. To all these societies 
he contributed liberally the results of his investigations, and their 
annals bear abundant witness otherwise to his active and intelligent 
interest in their work. His address before the Historic, Genealogical 
Society in January, 1853, upon entering on the duties of the presi- 
dency, was in the true spirit of the genealogist and antiquary, and 
marked out an heroic outline of work which the society has since, ac- 
cording to its means, endeavored to execute. 

Among his own books, which cannot be overlooked in a notice of 
this kind, is his “ Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Whiting, D.D., and 
of his wife Elizabeth St. John ; with references to some of their Eng- 
lish ancestors and American descendants,”—a beautiful volume, 
printed but not published, which merits a very high place in the roll 
of New-England biographies. The same persistent and unsparing 
labor which he gave to his profession, he also gave to the literary 
work to which he was fond of resorting by way of diversion. His 
occasional addresses always bore the results of original thought and 
of careful and patient execution. A striking example of this is his 
last literary address before the combined societies of Colby Univer- 
sity, in July, 1872, on the Laws and Conditions of Intellectual 
Power. He received at that time the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from the government of that university. 

This brief sketch would be incomplete if it omitted reference to 
the felicities of Mr. Whiting’s home. It was there he found the 
quiet and solace without which his delicate physical organization 
could never have borne the exacting strain of his long and unremit- 
ting labors. There also was his study, where his successive cases re- 
ceived that thorough consideration and preparation which established 
his fame as a lawyer, and where the written or printed arguments 
in each case are now preserved. There, too, may be seen, within 
and without, abounding evidence of his remarkable industry and 
pure taste, which made every inch of his grounds contribute to the 
general effect he sought, and filled every niche in his house with 
objects of interest and beauty. 

His public spirit prompted his support of all deserving objects in 
the community of which he was for so many years a member. 
He was among the earliest advocates of the union of the muni- 
cipalities of Roxbury and Boston. He showed by his acts in many 
striking instances the deep interest he always felt in young men. 
The extent of his private giving will never be known, if it were de- 
sirable. Itis enough that few worthy objects ever called in vain upon 
him. By his will he left five thousand dollars to Harvard College 
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for a scholarship, and to the free public library in his native town 
one thousand dollars. 

In a profession so absorbing as the law to those who fill its high 
places, little leisure is usually found for wide general studies, outside 
of its absolute requirements ; but to meet these in accordance with 
Mr. Whiting’s standard, and as he met them, there was necessary a 
good acquaintance with many departments of science. It may be 
truly said that he was rarely wanting in precise information on all 
the points of his large practice. When the great struggle of his 
time came, his sympathies and studies had fully prepared him for it, 
and he gave to the national cause a support as efficient and unselfish 
as that of the best and bravest. He had the full confidence of Mr. 
Lincoln, and few men held that providential leader in profounder’ 
veneration. In his religious belief Mr. Whiting was a Unitarian. 

Mr. Whiting died at his house on Montrose Avenue, Roxbury, 
on the 29th of June, 1873, aged sixty years. He had been confined 
within doors but a few days, and his illness had excited no appre- 
hensions. Late in the afternoon of that day, while resting quietly on 
his pillow, he was seized with sharp pains about the heart, and expired 
in a few moments. 

He was married in October, 1840, to Lydia Cushing Russell, 
daughter of the Hon. Thomas Russell, of Plymouth, who with three 
children survives him. 


WORKS OF MR. WHITING. 

1. Argument. Boston Gas Light Company vs. William Gault. Bos- 
ton, 1848. 8vo. pp. 55. 

2. Argument in the case of Elias Johnson e¢ al. vs. Peter Low et al. 
Boston, 1848. 8vo. 

8. Report of the Committee in Favor of the Union of Boston and Rox- 
bury. Boston, 1851. 8vo. pp. 35. 

4. Speech before a Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
the Destruction of Boston Harbor. Boston, 1851. 8vo. pp. 80. 

5. Argument in the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Brooks vs. Fiske e¢ al. (case of Woodworth Planing Machine Patent). 
1852. 8vo. pp. 87. 

6. Argument in the case of Ross Winans vs. Orasmus Eaton et al. be- 
fore the Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
New-York (on the patent for the eight-wheeled car). 1853. pp. 165. 

7. Address delivered to the members of the New-England Historic, 
aeenaionl Society, on assuming the office of President. Boston, 1853. 

vo. pp. 16. 

8. Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Harrington. Boston, 1854. 12mo. pp. 64. 

9. Argument before a Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in behalf of the Remonstrants against the erection of a Bridge across Chelsea 
Creek. 1854. 8vo. pp. 29. 

10. Argument in the case of interference between Farley and Allen 
(the Volute Spring Steam Guage). 1858. 8vo. pp. 102. 

11. Twenty Years’ War against the Railroads: a Letter to the Hon. 
Erastus Corning. 1860. 8vo. pp. 29. 
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12. Closing Argument in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Ross Winans vs. New-York and Erie Railroad. 1860. pp. 116. 
13. The War Powers of the President and the Legislative Powers of 
— in Relation to Rebellion, Treason and Slavery. Boston, 1862. 
vo. pp. 143. 

id The Return of the Rebellious States to the Union ; a Letter to the 
Union ue of Philadelphia, 1863. 8vo. pp. 15. 

15. Military Arrests in Time of War. Washington, 1863. 8vo. pp. 59. 

16. Opinions on “Slavery,” and “ Reconstruction of the Union” as 
expressed by President Lincoln. With brief Notes. 1864. 8vo. pp. 16. 

17. Military Government of Hostile Territory in Tithe of War. Bos- 
ton, 1864. 8vo. pp. 92. 

18. Argument in the Circuit Court of the United States in the case of 
Union Sugar Refinery vs. the Continental Sugar Refinery. Boston, 1867. 
8vo. pp. 190. 

19. Address before the Boston Highlands Grant Club, August 5, 1868. 
Boston, 1868. 8vo. pp. 44. 

20. Address on the Constitutionality of the Reconstruction Laws, 
Oct. 13, 1868. [Boston Daily Advertiser, Oct. 14, 1868.] 

21. Argument in the case of Crowell vs. Sim e¢ al. 1869. pp. 34. 

22. Argument in case before the Circuit Court of the United States for 
New-York, in the case of Rumford Chemical Works vs. John E. Lauer. 
1869. pp. 78. 

23. Argument in case of The City of Chicago vs. George T. Bigelow, 
administrator, &c., appellee. Boston, 1869. 8vo. pp.57. (Not delivered.) 

24. Argument before Hon. George S. Hillard, Master in Chancery. 
Union Sugar Refinery vs. Francis O. Matthiessen (rule in equity as to 
costs). Boston, 1869. 8vo. pp. 120. 

25. Argument before the Commissioner of Patents in behalf of Capt. 
Prince S. Crowell. Boston, 1870. 8vo. pp. 114. 

26. Letter to the Hon. Henry Wilson on the Pacific Railroad. 1870. 
8vo. pp. 7. 

27. Argument in the Circuit Court in the case of James S. Carew et al. 
vs. Boston Elastic Fabric Company. Boston, 1871. 8vo. pp. 107. 

28. Memoir of Rev. Samuel Whiting, D.D., and of his wife Elizabeth 
St. John. Boston, 1872. 8vo. pp. 334. [Fifty copies. Second edition 
1873, pp. 334, two hundred copies. Neither edition was published, both 
being printed for private distribution.] 


1 A friend has furnished the following memoranda relative to the several editions of Mr. 
Whiting’s “‘ War Powers.” 

First edition, published by John L. Shorey, Boston. 1862. 

Second edition, by same, with preface by author. 1862. 

Third edition, not found. 

Fourth edition, published by Shorey, for the Emancipation League. 1863. 

Fifth edition, not found, 

Sizth edition, by Shorey, for the Emancipation League. 1863. 

Seventh edition, with Appendix. Shorey, 1863. 8vo. pp. 151. 

Eighth edition, with essay on “ Military Arrests in time of War,” and Letter to the Union 
League of Philadelphia on the Return of the Rebellious States to the Union. Shorey, 


1864. pet . 263. 

Tenth edition, with “ Military Arrests,” Return of the Rebellious States, or, as it was 
then called, Reconstruction of the Union, and “ Military Government in Time of War.” 
Little & Brown. 1864. 8vo. pp. 342. 

Forty-third edition, Lee & § or with addition of ‘‘ War Claims of Aliens,” “‘ Opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court,” and “Notes” and Appendix. 1871. 8vo. PP. 695. 

Editions of this work were issued also in Washington, Philadelphia, and New-York, and 
one at least was printed for foreign distribution. 
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' 29. Argument in the Circuit Court of the United States for New-York 
the Union Paper Collar Company vs. Ward. 1872. pp. 850. 

80. Argument in the Circuit Court of the United States for New-York: 
the Rumford Chemical Works vs. Hecker et al. 1872. 

81. Address before the Boston Highlands Grant and Wilson Club, 
September 16, 1872. 8vo. pp. 45. 

82. Address before the Combined Literary Societies of Colby Univer- . 
sity, July 22, 1872. Boston, 1872. 8vo. pp. 24. 





GLEANINGS. 
(Continued from vol. xxvii. p. 146.) 


66. 


{yee Rey. JAMES WETMORE or WuiTMORE. In thelarge Wetmore 
genealogy, p. 145, the author states that this James was graduated 
at Yale in 1714, and in 1718 was called to North Haven, Conn., but 
it is not known where he studied for the ministry. The Rev. J. H. 
Temple, in preparing a history of Northfield, finds that Oct. 3, 
1716, “ Mr. James Whitmore is desired to carry on the work of the 
ministry for half a year,” and may have continued for a year, as his 
successor was not named till November, 1717. There can be no 
question as to the identity of the person. 


67. 


Krpart Famity. In No. 33 of these Gleanings (xv. 332) I 
mentioned that Jabez Ayres, of Newbury and Brookfield, had a wife 
Rebecca, and a son Onesephorus. He married Rebecca Kimball 
Dec. 7,1718. By Essex Deeds, xl. 212, it seems that Jabez Ayres, 
of Rowley, and wife Rebecca, daughter of said Henry Kimball, sold 
land bought by “ our honoured father, Henry Kimball, late of Haver- 
hill, deceased.” Her father, Henry, married Hannah Marsh, Dec. 
14, 1677. This was clearly the daughter of Onesephorus Marsh, of 
Haverhill, who in his will, proved Oct. 29, 1713, mentions his grand- 
daughter Rebecca Kimball. She named a child Onesephorus Ayres. 
As to the Kimballs, Mr. M. A. Stickney, of Salem, has kindly given 
me the following particulars: Richard’ Kimball and Ursula, his wife, 
came in the Elizabeth of Ipswich, in 1634, with Henry K., probably 
his brother, and also probably the man who settled at Watertown. 
With them came Martha Scott, aged 60, and Thomas Scott, aged 
40, who were probably the mother and brother of Richard’s wife, as 
he calls Martha Scott his mother in records. 

Richard’ Kimball brought children : Henry, aged 15 ; Richard, 11; 
Mary, 9; Martha, 5; John, 3; and Thomas, 1, all duly recorded in 
Drake’s “ Founders of New-England,” p. 51-2. Savage adds Ben- 
sta Elizabeth, Caleb, Sarah, and a daughter who married John 

eaverns. 
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Henry* Kimball, son of Richard, married Mary, dau. of John and 
Mary Wyatt, of Ipswich, for his son John K., of Amesbury, sells 
land left him by his grandfather, John Wyatt, in I. Henry’s wife 
died Aug. 12, 1672, and he m. Elizabeth, widow of William Reyner. 
Henry died at Wenham, about 1676, when the inventory of his estate 
was made. He is believed to have had thirteen children, from the 
following reasons: The inventory of Henry K.’s estate (Essex Wills, 
i. 45) mentions a debt due from his son Caleb, late deceased. The 
inventory of Caleb’s estate (i. 36, 45) mentions that administration 
was granted 30th 9th mo., 1675, to Henry and Richard K. ; but on 
30th 4th mo., 1676, it is noted, “The said Henry being deceased, 
sole administration is granted to said Richard, who is to pay out of 
the estate to the 12 children of the dect Henry Kimball, to say 18'. 
to each of them when they come of age.” There was also something 
due by Caleb “to his uncle Richard’s estate.” 

Again, there is in the files of the Probate Office an order of the 
Court, endorsed on the original inventory of the estate of Henry 
Kimball, dated Sept. 26, 1676, referring to an agreement between 
Richard and John K. and their stepmother ; adding: “They also are 
to pay to there mother-in-law Elizabeth Kimball 15”. for the bring- 
ing up of there younger sister Deborah out of which the said mother 
is to pay the s*. Deborah 5”. when she come to age. And also the 
said Richard and John are to pay to there ten brothers and sisters 
fifty shillings apeece when they come to age, and the rest of the estate 
to be theres. Richard the eldest son to have a duble portion.” 

From this we learn that Henry had thirteen children, and of them 
were Richard, Caleb, John and Deborah. Mr. Stickney adds, from 
the Wenham records, Benjamin, Joseph and Martha ; and from other 
sources he has been able to trace all but one of the others, as follows, 
those in italics being the ones already proved : 


1. Richard, about 1642. 
2. John, “1644, 
3. Caleb, 1646; d. unm. Sept. 18, 1675. 
4. Dorcas, 1648; m. Thomas Dow, Dec. 17, 166 [8 ?] 
5. Abigail, 1652; m. John Wycome, May 14, 1673. 
6. Sarah, 1654; m. Daniel e, May 3, 167 [47] 
7, Henry, 1656; m. Hannah Marsh, Dec. 14, 1677. 

Aug., 1657; m. Thomas Stickney. 

Dec. 13, 1659, in Wenham. 

Jan. 20, 1662, “ “ 

Ang. 18, 1664; m. Daniel Chase, Aug. 25, 1683. 

1666. 


RRR R RAO” 


1668. 


The chief reason for thus identifying these children is the fact that 
the records show that Henry, Sr., had thirteen children, that there 
was no other known head of a family bearing the name in that 
vicinity, and it is therefore reasonable to assign all these Kimballs to 
Henry’s line. In Henry, Jr.’s case, the evidence is strengthened by 
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the christian name, and by the fact that he served in King Philip’s 
War with Caleb, the known son of Henry, Sr., for which service hi 
daughter Hannah, wife of James Godfrey, drew a grant of lands in 
Narragansett No. 4. 


68. 


The following extracts from Mass. Archives, Inter Charter, xxxv. 
295, may interest bearers of the names : 


“ At the General Court sitting in Charlestown upon adjournment 12 
Mch seven iee § 

“ Nathanael Wade, Stephen Francis, Ebenezer Proutt, Jonathan Tuffts, 
John Tuffts and John Whittimore, all of the town of Meadford were pre- 
sented and approved to be freemen.” 

Do. p. 255. 

“Meadford Mch 12 1689-90. Pursuant to an order of the General 
Court sitting in Charlestowne by adjournment Feb 1689-90,—referring to 
freemen,—that Mr. Ebenezer Prout, Stephen Francis, Jonathan Tufts, John 
Tufts and Nathaniel Wade are persons sufficient to answer the law both in 
respect of lives and estate, also Jno. Wittmore who is a member of church 
in Watertown, and not vitious in life, by order of the selectmen, John Hall 
sen". Thomas Willis Selectmen.” 

“22 Mch 1689. Voted by the Court to be freemen. Ebenezer Prout, 
Clerk. Consented to by y* magistrates Js* Addington, Sec’y.” 

WwW. H. W. 





LETTERS OF CAPT. CORNELIUS HIGGINS, OF CONNECTI- 
CUT, AND PAY-ROLL OF HIS MEN, 1776. 


Communicated by Henry H. Hurisvt, Esq., of Chicago. 


Hulks of Harlem, October 15", 1776. 
KInpD AND LOVING WIFE: 


My Dear after my Love to you these may Enform you I am in mov- 
ing health though Troubled with a hard cold. I wrote to you yesterday so 
shall write short as It is unsertain Whether I shall Live to come home so I 
shall Let you know sum of proseeding with my Company. I have in Liut. 
fullers hands 26£ or there abouts of. money. Lt. Arnold and En Scovils 
Recipts are with you. I Enclose herewith a List of my mens names and 
sums of money I have paid them out of their Wages as it may no be Lost 
if should Loose my papers. I am Daily paying out money to my to keep them 
from suffering and I have Considerable of the goverments money now by 
me which I may Loose this accompt keep By you for our safty But I hope 
to Live to settel all these accompts myself But if not they will Do you no 
Damage as all my Book and accompts with all my Company are with me 
which if I should Loose I shall Lose 50£ if not more Besides the money now 
by me which is at Lest 40 or 50 Dollers which I am distributing to my 
Company as they need we have nothing New here I write in hast from your 


CorneELivus HicGrns. 
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money paid out to my Company towards their Wagers 
Zs 
Elihu Smith 1 
Elisha Cone 
Elias Smith 9 
Frederick Smith 1 
Aaron Brainard 
George Spencer 
Epheraim Sawyer 
Charles Betholomew 1 
Aaron Lyndly 
Joseph Dickenson 
Hubbard Matthews 
David Leach 
James Tredwell, Jun. 
Oliver Bailey Elisha Cone 
Obediah Dickenson Sam® Smith 
Thomas Bailey 12 0 William Clark 
from me Cornelius Higgins. 


Lovine Wire: Philips Manor, November 13", 1776. 
My dear my love to you and all our children Am glad to see Eben- 
ezer and David so thoughtful as to write to me as they have done and 
Rejoyce to hear our work so well done as it is I hope they will be well 
Rewarded for it, hope they will Continue faithful and diligent for the future 
and keep up their Carrecter and have a time of Rest when winter and 
peace Come. I understand the prisoners in New-York walk the streets in 
the day and are well Treated, if you ‘could send direct to me by some good 
faithful hand fore or five dollars in hard money I would try to send them to 
Cornelius for I cant get any here and know not where I shall be for we 
move daily from place to place. Felix Auger and Elisha Cone are over 
the river with more of my men who I hear are most well they are under 
the care of Capt. Churchil of Chatham. I write in haste from your kind 
Husband Corne.ivus Hieerns. 
[ Haddam, Conn.]} 
To Sarah Higgins. 


P.S. Mind all your fences from home in special as well as others be 
done up before winture. 


oe 


Amos Tuttel 
Roswel Lacen 
Samuel Hulbert 
William Mitchel 
John Huffords 
Higerson Hill 
Nathaniel Warner 
Aaron Clark 
Felix Auger 
Isaac Byington 
Jesse Hulbert 
Solomon Tuttel 
Amos Tuttel 


—_ 
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Bruen—Batowin. —[ Register, xxv. 153; xxvi. 295-303; xxvii. 151-152.]— 
Mary Bruen, the second wife of John Baldwin, Sen:, was a half-sister of Obadiah 
Bruen (born 1606), who was a son of John Bruen, of Bruen Stapleford, Eng., and 
his second wife Ann Fox. Mary, born June 14, 1622, was an only child of John 
Bruen of B, S., and his third wife Margaret . John, the father of Obadiah and 
Mary, died 1625, aged 65, and was buried at Tarvin. Obadiah, his wife Sarah, and 
half-sister Mary, came to this country in 1639. 

The Bruen page from ‘‘ Ormerod’s Cheshire” and records in this eountry; 
also the ‘ Life of John Bruen of B. S., Eng., containing his portrait (the life ori- 
ginally published in England, 1641, re ubliched 1799), have been republished in 
this country by his descendant, Alexander McWhorter Bruen, M.D., of New-York. 
The —— in ** Ormerod’s Cheshire” reaches back in an unbroken line to Ro- 
bert le Brun, of Stapleford, 1230. From Robert le Brun to A. M. Bruen, M.D., 
are twenty generations, averaging about thirty-two years each. 

54 W. 26th St., N. York. Gxo. F. Torriz. 
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HISTORY OF THE U. S. STEAMER MERRIMACK. 
By Rear-Admiral Cuantes H. Davis, U.S.N. 


yew Merrimack was built at the Boston, Mass., navy-yard, and 
launched in 1855. She was originally of the same model and 
class of ships as the Colorado and Minnesota, was 3,032 tons, and 
carried 40 guns, and was worth about one million dollars. She was 
burnt and sunk by officers of the navy just before they abandoned 
the navy-yard in Norfolk, Va., in April, 1861. The confederate 
authorities caused the wreck to be raised soon after they obtained pos- 
session of the yard, and converted it into an iron-clad, bomb-proof 
vessel, the plan of which was presented to S. R. Mallory, secretary 
of the C. 5. navy, by John L. Porter, formerly constructor in the 
United States navy. A commission consisting of Chief-Engineer 
W. P. Williamson, C. S. navy, Lieut. Brooks and John L. Sood 
was appointed, who approved the plan, and the work was com- 
menced July 11, 1861; Chief-Engineer Williamson attending to the 
machinery, and Lieut. Brooks to the ordnance and armor. The 
wreck was placed in the dry dock and cut down to the 19 foot water- 
line on the stem, and to the 20 foot water-line on the stern-post. 
It was intended to cut her down to the 19 foot mark on the stern- 
post, but as they came in contact with the propeller, the idea was 
abandoned. There was a shield on the deck of the ship 150 feet long, 
the sides and ends of which formed an angle of 35 degrees. It was 
24 feet from the knuckle to the shield-deck, and it looked very much 
like the roof of a house, the knuckle answering to the eaves of the 
same. This shield was joined to the sides of the ship by means of 
white oak knees fayed between the old frames and bolted to them. 
The rafters, which were of yellow pine, were bolted to these knees, 
and to each other, making the roof and sides perfectly solid. The 
rafters were 16 inches in depth, and across them there was placed a 
course of yellow pine plank 5 inches thick, and bolted to the rafters 
with # inch bolts; this having been caulked and pitched, another 
course of white oak plank was placed vertically, bolted and caulked, 
&e. The shield-deck was covered with iron gratings 2 inches in 
thickness. A large pilot-house of cast iron was placed on the for- 
ward end of the shield-deck, but it was never used. The captain and 
pilot stood on a small platform in a hatchway, over the steering-wheel, 
during the engagement. 

The interior arrangements of the ship were not unlike other vessels of 
war. The orlop-deck was used as a berth-deck. Forward and aft the 
shield, the deck-beams were fayed to each other, and the deck-planks 
sheathed with iron 1 inch thick, then covered with pig iron 5 inches 
thick for ballast, in order to submerge the deck 2 feet below water. 

22 
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The armor on the shield was 4 inches thick, laid in courses of 2” 
inches in thickness, and fastened with 1} inch bolts, setting up with 
nuts on the inside of the shield. The sides of the shield were slushed 
to guard against boarding, &c. The whole weight of the armor 
amounted to 800 tons, and it took 300 tons of ballast to submerge 
her deck 2 feet below water. 

The ship mounted 8 nine inch shell-guns in broadside, and 2 seven 
a rifled pivot-guns, on the bow and stern; making a battery of 

0 guns. 

Everything being in readiness, on Saturday, the 8th day of March, 
1862, Captain Franklin Buchanan,’ in command, cast off from the 
Norfolk navy-yard and steamed for Hampton Roads. The steam 
" frigates Cumberland and Congress were at anchor off Newport News. 
Captain Buchanan steamed up between them, and received their 
broadsides, which made no impression on the Merrimack, the balls 
glancing off as soon as they hit her; Captain B. then turned his ship 
around and came down on the Cumberland, striking her on the bow, 
knocking her bow in. She sank with her colors flying. The Con- 
gress surrendered and was burnt. The néxt day the Merrimack and 
Monitor were engaged a long time, and many shots were exchanged. 
The effect of the shots from the Monitor was more severe than those 
from the other ships, on account of the guns being of larger calibre 
and fired at closer range. The Monitor’s shots broke several of the 
plates on the Merrimack’s shield and started the wood work in several 
places. One of the Merrimack’s guns was also disabled by a shot 
from the Monitor. 

Lieut. Jones commanded in the fight with the Monitor, Captain 
Buchanan having been wounded by a minnie ball fired from the 
shore the day before. A small leak was caused in the stem of the 
ship at the time of her running into the Cumberland, in consequence 
of the ram (which was of cast iron) breaking off. When che re- 
turned to the yard she was put in the dry dock, and a wrought iron 
ram, steel pointed, was put on. 

Upon examination after the engagement, it was found that one 
hundred shots had struck the ship, not one of which penetrated ; those 
from the Congress and Cumberland only making a dent ; but those 
from the Monitor breaking in the plates in several places. The Mer- 
rimack used cast shot and shell, but when she moved down the second 
time she had wrought iron slugs, steel pointed, and was in every re- 
spect greatly improved. She, however, never got into another en- 
gagement. 

After the confederate forces evacuated Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Com. Tatnall blew her up, and she sunk off Craney Island about 
5 miles from the navy-yard, where a portion of the monster still re- 
mains imbedded in the mud. 


1 Since this paper was put in type, the death of Franklin Buchanan has taken place. 
An obituary notice will be found in this number of the RugisTer.—[Ep1rTor.] 
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When the Merrimack was set on fire and blown up by her com- 
mander, portions of her armored casemate, weighing about 30 tons, 
were blown about 200 yards distant from the wreck. Other portions 
of the armored casemate, weighing about 70 tons, were blown about 
50 yards. Some large pieces of casemate were blown nearly into the 
middle of the channel, and other portions in toward the shore; the 
whole causing a very dangerous obstruction to navigation. 

In 1866, a wrecker, by the name of Underdown, contracted with the 
commandant of the Norfolk navy-yard to raise the wreck and remove 
all obstruction to navigation arising therefrom. The contractor failed 
to perform the work ; only removing a part of the vessel’s hull, her 
boilers, and portions of her machinery. Nothing more was done to 
remove the wreck, or obstructions in the channel, until Nov. 4, 1870, 
when the writer, then commandant at the Norfolk navy-yard, con- 
tracted with Hebrew and Asserson of Norfolk to remove the wreck so 
as not to cause any obstruction to navigation ; binding the contractors 
in a penal sum to perform the work within one year from that date. 
The contractors removed the armor and such portions of the wreck 
as could be found above the surface of the bottom; and all obstruc- 
tion to navigation arising therefrom. A portion of the vessel’s hull 
still remains imbedded in the channel-bank, and is completely covered 
up with mud, and does not interfere with navigation. A board of 
survey was also ordered by the same commandant to ascertain if 
the contract had been complied with. The board reported in the 
affirmative, and the contractors were discharged from further re- 
sponsibility. 

The following is the record of the building of the Merrimack and 
of the prominent events in her history, taken from the archives of the 
Bureau of Construction, Navy Department, Washington : 


33d Congress, First Session. 

April 6, 1854.—Appropriated $3,000,000 to build six (6) first class steam 
frigates, of which the Merrimack was one. 

May 6, 1854.—Orders were sent to Commodore Gregory at navy-yard, 
Boston, to make preparation to build. 

June 27, 1854.—The dimensions of the ship were sent to Boston. 

Sept. 23, 1854.—Orders sent to call her the “ Merrimack.” 

May 12, 1855.—Dept. was notified that she would be ready to launch 
June Ist. 

June 14, 1855.—Launched. Draft of water (forward) 11.11; (aft) 17.3; 
(mean) 14.7. 

Feb. 25, 1856.—Sailed from Boston. Draft of water (forward) 23.3; 
(aft) 23.10. 

May 6, 1856.—Sailed to Havana. 

July 7, 1856.—Arrived at Boston. 

July 16, 1856.—Docked at Boston. 

Sept. 9, 1856.—Sailed to England. 

March 16, 1857.—Arrived at Hampton Roads. 

March 27, 1857.—Sailed from Gosport. 

April 19, 1857.—Was at Annapolis. 
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April 29, 1857.—Arrived at Boston. 

July 3, 1857.—Orders to prepare her as flag-ship of the Pacific squadron, 

Oct. 17, 1857.—Sailed from Boston to the Pacific. 

Feb. 6, 1860.—Arrived at Gosport from the Pacific. 

July 16, 1860.—Ordered to be placed in ordinary. 

April 10, 1861.—Orders to fit her for temporary duty under steam alone, 

April 20, 1861.—Commodore McCauly scuttled the vessel, and Com- 
modore Paulding set fire to her while sinking. (See Secretary’s Report for 
July 4, 1861, page 3.) 

March 8, 1862.—Merrimack attacked the Congress and Cumberland at 
Hampton Roads. (See Capt. John Marston’s Report to Secretary, of March 
9, 1862, in Secretary’s Report for 1862, page 91.) 

March 8 and 9, 1862.—-Engagement with the steamer Minnesota and the 
Monitor. (See Report of Capt. Van Brunt, of March 10, in Secretary’s 
Report of 1862, page 93.) 

May 11, 1862.—Was blown up by Com. Tatnall, of confederate navy, 
near Norfolk, Va. 





VOYAGE OF EDWARD BRAWNDE IN 1616 TO KENNEBEC 
AND CAPE COD; 
ALSO, LETTER OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, ABOUT 1606. 


Communicated by the Rev. Epwarp D. Ne11u, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Tux original of the following letter of Brawnde “‘ to his worthye good frend 
Captayne Jobn Smith, Admerall of New-England,” is one of the Cottonian Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and was much injured by the fire of 1731, which 
destroyed or defaced many of the papers of Sir Robert Cotton, who was a cotempo- 
ay of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 

_ It is easy to ascertain the time when Brawnde was at Manhegin, from the remark 
in the letter, that some of his boats were seized there, by Sir Richard Hawkins, who 
was the son of the celebrated mariner Sir John Hawkins. Gorges in his “‘ Brief 
Narration ’’ states that Hawkins left England on Oct. 15, 1615, for the territory of 
the North Colony of the Virginia Company, and that he returned home in less tha 
ase. Brawnde must therefore have had his boats seized by Hawkins in April, 
_ Smith in “ New-England Trials” states that a London ship in 1616 arrived out, 
in about six weeks, remained about the same time, and returned to England in five 
months and a few days after her departure. These data co nd with those 
mentioned in Brawnde’s letter. Smith styles himself ‘‘ Admiral of New-England ” in 
his ‘‘ Description of New-England”’ published in 1616. Hawkins is said to have 
held the same title while in the country. 

In the catalogue of Cottonian MSS. the second letter, given below, is marked as 
poets that of Capt. John Smith. We have no evidence that there was any other 

ohn Smith interested in voy to America, and Capt. Edw. M. Wingfield, the 
first president of Virginia, speaks of him as “ begging while in Ireland like a rogue 
without a license,’’ and I have no doubt that he was a bold adventurer whose narra- 
tives = written out by some literary man and then hawked by him through 


England. 

The more I examine the letter, the more I think it probable that it was written in 
November, 1606. 

Sir F. Gorges the Governor of Plymouth and his associates had sent a vessel with 
men to explore the ‘‘ north parts’ in 1606, and we know that the first voyage to the 
“ south parts’ of Virginia was undertaken in the latter part of this year,—the 
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vessels on the 19th of December leaving the Thames with Smith as one of the com- 
pany. The second voyage, under the auspices of Gorges and Popham, to the “‘ north 
parts,’’ was commenced in May, 1607. 


[BRAWNDE’S REPORT. | 


erall cap 
einge a pleasaunt voyage 
4 of February at Sodquine 
her harboure a litell w™ in Sodq 
he had a conuentt wind to maneheg 
for it pleased God to derictt him there 
8 voyage and after hauinge ended his voyage in 
departted the harbor of manehegin the 22. July 
. . « ts there was another ship called the Blessing of 
hereof on Arther hitchens was m* w™ departed outt of plim 
last of Januery & hauinge a contrery passedge did nott ariue 
the cuntry before the first of maye or the last of Aprill & si 
asted her salt was ameans of hendering of her voyage she cam 
. . . the country the 22 of July bunde for Englande & ariued the 27 of Auguus 
shipp called the daved of Plimouth whreof on Jhon mintren w 
beinge of the burthen of 120 tunnes & departed out of plimouth aboue 
the midds of february & Ariued into the cuntrye aboutt the 5 o 
of Aprell she hath mad a good voyage and departed the countrye 
of July bound for England & ariued in plimouth the first of September 
There was also a shipp of London called the nachen of the burthen .... 
of 200. where of on Edward Brawnde was m* w™ departed outt 
of darttmouth the 8 of Marche and fell with Sodquin 
he 20 of Aprell & was harbourd in manehegin the 24 of Aprell 
& hauing his boatts detayned by Sir Rchd Hookins was constraynd 
to build all his boatts & hauing great store of trade A 
bord to deliuer to apinnes w™ was to come to him he was long 
absent, by w™ towe meanes his voyage was very much dam 
nyfied yett eusing his best endeuor he & his companye made 
w" in litell of anny voyage by the meanes of on or towe men 
he had 6 men fayled him all the yeere his pinnes cam 
outt of dartmouth the 10 of marche & did nott ariue in manheg 
before the 26 or 27 of June but she was upon the coste 20 dayes 
before that M™ Brawnde came outt of manehegin the 21 of July 
& leste his pinness in the countrye being bound about Cape 
Cod for the discovery of sertayne perell w™ is told by the 
Sauvages to be there. M* Brawnde ariued there the 28 of Augu 
ood towe other ship 
aboutt the midds of July 
.. + & Judeth 
of on William Weste was m* 
alled the Triall whereof on James Ed 
nevall ariued in the aboutt the first of 9 
boutt the laste of Aprell the cominge both in 
21" of Julye the admerall ariued into England 
Auguste the other ariued aboutt the 5 or 6 of Septemb 
To all whome this doth concerne this is to be sertifyed 
thre ar greet voyages to be made in New Englande upon fi 
take the times of the yeere & likewise vpon ferrs so far 
VoL, XXVIII. 22* 
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be nott spoylled by the meanes of towe many factors its 

& conuenientt that the trade be kept in on ffaith or Cap 

hands then the .. . . kepe the Saueges at thre pleasure 

itt another this w™ maye hender the trad w™ is the ffen 

the boatts the coste very much if this be p'vented the 

great good to be donne vpon it I dow ingage my selfe e 

men to loade a shippe of 200 betweene the firste of Marche & t 
midds of June, for in Marche, Aprell and Maye is the beste 
making of drye fish a shippe that will carye 400,000 New 

fyshe will nott carye aboue 7 or 8 score from New England 

the countrye is good & a healthye clemett for ought that 

I can se or understand the sauveges are a gentell natured pee 
& frequentt the Engleshe vere much the countrye is worthye of 
prayes conddacion and if I weare of abillitye and able to vnture 
I would venture that waye a sonne as anye waye in anye cuntrye 
that yeldeth such comodetyes as that doth though my meanes 

be nott able to venture yet my life & labour is willing 

& industrous att the uttmost of my power. 


The M' is Edward Brawnde 
his chiff matt John Bennett 
The second matt Briane Tocker 
The owner of o* shippe William Treedel 
The M'chantt John Edwards 
The Bosone John hille 
The gonner & pilatt William Gayneye 
his matt James ffarre 
The Bossone’s matt John downe 
The quarter msters is 
Nicholas Collins 
Thomas Weber 
John Barrens 
Hennery Batteshill 
The steward John Brimelcome 
The cooks Nicholas Head 
& John Hutton 
Some of the comen mens names are 
John Wiles 
Philipp Wiles 
Thomas Roberts 
John Hept 
Thomas Tobbe 


I hope I need not writt enye more of my mens names. So I end com- 
ending all wishers & good adventurers in this voyage to p'tection of the 
Allmighty. I Rest 


Your lovinge frend 
Epwarp BrawnpDt 


To his worthye good frend Captayne John Smith admerall of New 
England. 


Epwarp BrRawnp Terr eT UC 
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[caPT. JOHN sMITH (probably) To sIR. F. GORGES. | 
wa” that you 


which I _praye ; Sra] 
the Sam... . tohisn 
plesure—Amen the ocasion of th.. 
letar to you at this tyme is... 
I have geven to vnderstand .. . 
ther ys a vyage prepared for the] 
Southe parttis yff yt be so th[at 
you thinke good of yt and th{at] 
yt maye be to enye good porpos I 
praye to haue youre fordorans in yt 
and yt be that youe dealle in 
the saide vyage I ame att youre 
worship comandementt otharwyse nott 
nor with outt youre consentt I I wyll 
nott go off enye vyage as yett I wolde 
«+e. One vyage in to 

the northe partes I wolde knowe youre 
plesure here in and that knowne I 
wylle make my ...... a8 you wyll 
asyne me your worship shall have 
me in plemouthe ... this the... god 
preserve youe from brystowe the 
Laste of November 

Youre obeydent 

- ++. SMYTHE. 





GREENLAND, N. H.—EARLY MINISTERIAL RECORDS. 


Communicated by the Hon. Wit11amM P. Hatrnezs, of Biddeford, Me. 


peepee originally a part of Portsmouth,’ was incorpo- 
rated as a distinct town in 1703. In 1705 there were 320 
inhabitants. On the 4th of June, 1705, the town of Portsmouth 
voted, “that the inhabitants of Greenland, in consideration of their 
numbers, distance they had to travel, and danger of passing to pub- 
lic worship, be paid out of the town stock their proportion of £100 
a year, raised for the support of the minister, during their main- 
tenance of an able minister amongst them, and no longer.” The 


rtion of the territory now included in the eg ad Greenland was embraced 
t 


ne quamscott Patent (ante, xxiv. 264-269). For additional matters relating to this 
town, see ReGrsTeR, xxii. 451, and xxiii. 148, 430, articles contributed by A. M. Haines, 
Esq., Galena, Ill., who has been activel engaged for several years in searching for the 
scattered records of the town. The Haines family of this generation are fortunate in 
having at least two members who appreciate the value of original historical documents.— 
[Ep1ror of ReGisTER.] 
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use of a certain amount of land was afterward substituted for the 
above £100. 

The first settled minister was the Rev. William Allen, who was 
born in Boston, Mass., March, 1676 (H. C. 1703), and ordained 
pastor July 15, 1707. He died Sept. 8, 1760, at the age of 84 years, 
and in the fifty-fourth year of his ministry. The Rev. Samuel 
McClintock, D.D., was ordained a colleague with Mr. Allen, Nov. 3, 
1756, and died April 27, 1804, in the forty-eighth year of his 
ministry, aged 72. He was born in Medford, Mass., May 1, 1732, 
and was graduated at Princeton in 1751, with high honors. To 
him succeeded the Rev. James Armstrong Neal, who was born in 
Londonderry, 1774, ordained pastor May 22, 1805, and died in 
office July 18, 1808. He was the father of the accomplished writer, 
Joseph C. Neal. The Rev. Ephraim Abbot, who was born in New- 
castle, Me., Sept. 28, 1779 (H. C. 1806, Andover 1810), was 
settled over the church Oct. 27, 1813, dismissed at his own request 
Oct. 28, 1828, on account of ill health, and died in Westfield, 
Mass., in Aug., 1870, nearly 91 years of age. He was a fine 
classical scholar, and a celebrated preceptor for many years. 

From 1712 to 1753 there were 1092 baptisms in this church, 
averaging 26 a year; while the deaths, during that time, were less 
than 10 per annum. We now present a transcript of the records 
made in rolls by the Rev. Mr. Allen, of the members of his church, 
of baptisms, and of deaths during his long ministry. 


Tue Names OF THE CHURCH OF GREENLAND. 


First, the names of those in covenant before my ordination and 
in full communion. 


1 William Philbrook 16 Ellis hains 

2 John Cate 17 Prudence Philbrook 
8 Ebenezer Johnson 18 Martha Philbrook 
4 Joshua Hains 19 Elinor Berrey 

5 Samuel foss 20 Elizabeth Berrey 

6 Richard White 21 Hannah Brick 

7 Joshua Weeks 22 Susannah foss 

8 Samuel Weeks 23 Mary foss 

9 hanah Lewis 24 Abigail Berrey 
10 Elinor Johnson 25 Dorothy Crocket 


11 Mary Philbrook 26 Sarah Babbe 
12 Margaret Johnson 
13 Judith Cate 

14 Comfort Weeks 
15 Mary Whitten 


27 Sarah Kenestone 
28 James Sherbon 
29 Sherbon 


Persons admitted since my settlement, 1712. 


1 John Johnson 
2 Joshua Bracket 


8 Nathaniel Berrey 
4 Mary Lewis 
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5 Elizabeth Avery wife to John 42 Sarah Hains wife to Josh. Hains 
Avery 43 Elinor Urin 
6 Sarah White wife to Richard 44 Sarah Briant wife to Rob‘ Briant 


White 1717 
7 Rachel Lewis 45 Susanna Johnson wife to Deakon 
8 Sarah Foss Johnson 
9 Mary hains wifeto Wm. Hains 46 —— Hains wife to Matthias 
10 Mary Whitten Hain 
1713 47 Dulivaente Lock wife to francis 
11 Jeane Lewis lock . 
12 Elinor Gatchel wife to John 48 Mary Lock 
Gatchel 49 Mary Blake wife to John Blake 
13 John Allen 1718 
14 Sarah Whitten 50 Joseph Lock 
15 Elizabeth Neale wife to Sam" 51 Salome Lock wife to Joseph Lock 
Neale 52 James Fuller 
16 Susanna Allen 53 Mary Fuller wife to James Fuller 
17 Sarah Macrease wife to Benj. 54 Eliz. Weeks wife to Jonathan 
Macrease Weeks 
1714 55 Ellis Lock 
18 Jeane Neale 1719 
19 Deborah Allen wifetoJude Allen 56 Jeane Cate 
20 Mary Briant 57 Susannah Berry wife to Jonathan 
21 Mary Brackit wife to lft Josh. Berry 
Bracket 58 John Neale 
1715 59 Margaret Neale wife to John 
22 Thomas Crockit . on! lian bie 
23 Walter Philbrook 6 vey wife to 
24 Matthias Hains Senr. — 1720 es 
25 Mehetabel Hains wife to Mat- 61 James Berry 
thias Haines 62 Mehitable Berry wife to Thomas 
26 Hannah Watson wife to Nath. Berry 
Watson 63 Margaret Cate wife to James 
27 John Lock Cate 
28 Mary Foxe 64 francis -—" 
29 Nathaniel Watson 
80 Hannah Johnson wife to John 65 Judith ew wife to Nath! 
Johnson H 8 
81 John Philbrook Sen* 66 Ruth Emmons 
82 Jeane Goss wife to Rob‘ Goss 67 Lydia Goss wife to Rob* Goss 
1716 Jun* 
83 Mary March wife to Doc’ March 68 Mary Cate wife to Tucker Cate 
84 Briget Barker wife to Enoch 69 Michael Hicks 
Barker 70 Mary Hicks wife Michael Hicks 
85 William Lock 71 Jonathan Philbrook 
86 Hannah Lock wife to William 72 Eliz. Philbrook his wife 
Lock 1722 
87 Benjamin Mecrease 73 Martha Weeks 
88 James Cate 74 Abigaile Lewis 
89 Elias Phibrook 75 Sam" Neale 
40 Rhoda Philbrook wife to Elias 76 Elizabeth Cate wife to William 
Philbrook [Chapman Cate 
41 Phebe Chapman wife to Sam' 77 James Whitten 
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78 Mary Whitten wife to Jeames 
whitten 

79 Benjamin Foster 

80 Willmot Foster wife to Benj. 
foster 

81 Abiah Berry wife to Joshua 
Be 


ITy 
82 Bethiah Philbrook 
1723 
83 John Lock Jun 
84 Sarah Urin wife to Joseph Urin 
85 Abigaile Folsham 
86 Foss 
87 Abigail Foss 
88 Hannah Groo 
89 Mary Hains widdow 
90 Mary Folsham widdow 
91 Richeson wife to —— 
92 Joseph Weeks 
1724 
93 Jeane Hains 
94 Deliverance Folsham 
1725 
95 Comfort Weeks 
96 Mehitable Lock 
1726 
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114 Richard Carter 

115 Sarah Carter wife to Richard 
Carter 

116 Hannah Watson 

117 Martha Dockum wife to John 
Dockum 

118 Sarah Lang wife to John Lang 

119 Samuel Weeks 

120 Mehitable Weeks wife to Sam! 
Weeks 

121 Samuel Huggins 

122 fedrica Huggins wife to Sam" 
Huggins 

123 Tucker Cate 

124 Hannah Hains 

125 Jonathan Dockum 

126 Sarah Dockum wife to Jonathan 
Dockum 

127 Sarah Avery wife to Rob‘ Avery, 
Jun* 

128 John Blake 

129 Cap‘ James Johnson [ Davis 

130 Rebeckah Davis wife to Sam" 

131 James Johnson Jun* 

132 Anne Watson 

133 Phebe Chapman 


97 Hannah Urin wife to Jeames Urin134 Jeane Berry 
98 Martha Wallice wife to William135 Jeane Vittom 


Wallice 

99 Jeane Dockum wife to John 
Dockum Jun’ 

100 Mary Perkins wife to Tho 
Perkins 


136 William Davis [ Davis 
137 Rebecka Davis wife to William 
138 Eliz Crossbe 

139 Margaret Hains 

140 John Lang (or Long) 


101 Elizabeth Keniston wife to Geo. 141 Anne Berry wife to Ithamar B 


Kenistone 
1727 
102 Joseph Hill 
103 Sarah Hill wife to Joseph Hill 
104 Edward Dearbon 
105 Walter Weeks 
106 John Johnson 
107 Prudence Johnson wife to Ens. 
John Johnson 
108 Jeams Nudd 
109 Abigaile Nudd wife to James 
Nudd 
1728 
110 Elizabeth Philbrook wife to 
Walter Philbrook 
111 Sarah Kenistone wife to John 
H. Kenistone 
112 John Crocket [Bracket 
118 Elizabeth Bracket wife to John 


142 Elinor Weeks wife to Capt. Sam 
Weeks 

143 Abigail Briant wife to Elisha 
Briant 

144 Sarah Clark 

145 Daniel Allen Jun’. 

146 Sarah Lunt wife to Daniel Lunt 

147 Lydia Hill 

148 Joshua Mackris 

149 Mary Avery wife to Robert 
Avery Sen’ 

150 Ester Lewis 

151 Hannah Allen wife to Daniel 
Allen Sent 

152 Daniel Lunt 

153 John Weeks 

1729 
154 Sarah Huggins wife to Nath’ 


Huggins 
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155 Mary Moody, widow 
156 William Norton 

157 Josiah Clarke 

158 Abigaile Letherbe 


207 Robert Goss 
208 Mercy Urin 
209 Eleanor Haines 


210 Nathan Mastin 


159 Mary Johnson Dr. [dau. of ?] 211 Bridget Barker 


Capt. Johnson 
160 Sarah Bracket 
1730 


212 Hannah Haines 


213 Deliverance Kenestone 


161 Eliz. Johnson Dr. Capt Johnson 214 Samuel Haines 


162 Elinor Bracket 
169 John Dockum 
170 Elianor Hains 
1731-1732 
171 Susanna Mackris 
172 Enoch Clarke 
173 Elinor March 
174 Eliz. March 
175 Caleb Philbrook 
176 Mary rhilbrook his wife 
177 Mary Neale 
1733 
178 Tho*. Marden 
179 Hannah Clarke 
1734 
180 Sarah Ford widow 
181 James Wood 
182 Mary Bickford 


215 Joshua Weeks tertius 

216 Mehetable Hains wife to Sam! 
Hains 

217 Mary Moody 

218 Sarah Huggins admitted Aug. 3 
1735, 5 persons 


219 Nathaniel Huggins 
220 Elizabeth Barker 
221 Deborah Johnson—these three 
admitted Nov. 16, 1735 
1736 
222 James Whitten 
223 Abigaile Whitten 
224 Mary Philbrick 
225 Rhoda Barker 
226 Mercy Briant Daughter Rob* 
Briant 
1737 


[The next] 31 persons admitted May 227 Comfort Cotton 


11, 1735 
183 John Foss 
184 Jedediah Weeks 
185 Eleanor Weeks 
186 Eleanor Raines 
187 Sarah Foxe 
188 Joshua Weeks 
189 Jeane Cate 
190 Ruth Ayers 
191 Mehitable Haines 
192 John Johnson 
193 Eleazer Cate 
194 Robert Tuftin Philbrick 
195 Martha Cate 
196 Philip Babb 
197 Bracket Johnson 
198 Icabod Weeks 
199 Eleanor Brick 
200 Jonathan Barker 
201 Hannah Johnson 
202 Margaret Johnson 
203 Mary Johnson 
204 Elizabeth Foss 
205 Elizabeth Cate 
206 Mary Johnson 


228 William Cate 
229 John Weeks Doct* 
1738 
230 James Bracket 
1739 
231 Deborah Philbrook 
1740 
232 Thankful Marshal 
233 Henry Clarke 
234 Jeane Babb these 3 admit* May 1 


235 Mary Sanborn wife to Abiather 
Sanb” 

236 Mary Fabyan admitted Nov. 16 

1741 

237 Ebenezer Cate son of James Cate 

238 Prissilla Philbrook 

239 Hannah Ayers 

240 Margaret Johnson these 6. ad- 
mitted Dec. 6. 

241 Rachel Berry 

242 Hagar, a negro 


243 William Hains these 17 admit- 
ted April 4, 1742 
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244 Samuel Ayers 271 Abigaile Johnson ‘these admit? 
245 Walter Neale ov. 14, 1742 
246 Mary Ayers wife to thomas Ayers 272 Elizabeth Norton 
247 William Norton 
248 Sarah Haines 273 Hannah Longmaid admitted Mar, 
249 Sarah Hicks 27, 1743 
250 Dorothy Lang 
251 John Hicks 274 Mary Durgen 
252 Lydia Cate 275 hannah Ellit admitted Nov. 25 
253 John Philbrook 1744 
254 Elinor Johnson 
255 Matthias Hains 276 Mary Daughter of Samuel Weeks 
256 Abigaile Hains wife to Matthias [erased ] . 
Hains 277 William Bocknell 
257 Jeane Johnson wife to John 278 hannah Whidden, these admitted, 
Johnson Sept. 22, 1745 
258 David Hains 
259 Samuel Hicks 279 Sarah Weeks 
280 Elizabeth Berry, the 2. Mar. 30, 
260 Nathanael Grow 1746 
261 francis Berry 281 Deliverance Meloon wife of Josh. 
262 William Weeks Meloon, May 21, 1749 
263 leonard weeks these 4 admit 282 Sarah Sherborn, Oct. 1749 
May 23 283 Edward Derborn, Aug. 26, 1750 
284 Sarah Derborn his wife Aug. 26, 
264 abigaile Hains, admitted Aug. 15 1750 
285 Elinor Weeks wife of William 
265 Mary Cate twi Weeks, July 7, 1751 
266 Hannah Cate 5 “8 286 Bridget y* wife of John Whitten 
267 John Watson July 7, 1751 
268 Mary Watson his wife 287 Samuel Hains feb. 4, 1753 
269 Mary Whitten 288 Benjamin and wife July 13 
270 Sarah Goss, these admitted Oct. 1755 
10, 1742 
The foregoing names are contained in a roll, the latter part of 
which appears to have been torn off and is missing. This roll at 
the beginning, on the back, is endorsed: “The Church Record by 
Mr. Allen.” And on the back at the other end, in another hand- 
writing : “ Received as a member of our particular Society upon her 
dismission and recommendation from the 2" Chh in Kittery. 1763, 
Mr. Eleazer Cate’s wife dismissed from ye Chhin North Hampton 
and received into our Society. Feb. 1, 1767, Mr. Simeon Dear- 
born received as a member with us, in virtue of a dismiss" and re- 
commendation from the Chh at North Hampton. 1767, March 29, 
John Folsom and Margaret Nutter, wife of Lemuel Nutter, made a 
public profession of religion and were joined to the Chh. 1769, 
Jan. 15, Sarah wife of Doct. Weeks received to Com" with this 
Chh.” 


[To be continued.] 
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GOV. SPOTSWOOD’S LETTERS RELATING TO VIRGINIA. 


We extract from the Richmond Enquirer, of Dec. 9, 1873, the following interest- 
ing letter. [Eprtor or Recisrer.] 


T is with unaffected gratification as a citizen of Virginia and a. member of 
I the Virginia Historical Society, that I make it known to our fellow-citi- 
zens, and, particularly, to that class of them which is particularly interested 
in historical pursuits, that the Virginia Historical Society has, at last, after 
some years of patient endeavor, succeeded in purchasing from a lady in 
England a manuscript letter-book of Governor Alexander Spotswood. This 
MS. is the one referred to by Mr. Campbell, in his history of Virginia, 
where he says, “ Governor Spotswood left a historical account of Virginia 
during the period of his administration, and Mr. Bancroft had access to this 
valuable document, and refers to it in his history.” In a letter addressed to 
the writer in 1869, Mr. Bancroft says that he was, through the influence of 
a high official, allowed to see this MS. but not to copy it. 

The authenticity of this MS. is beyond question, and as it has been re- 
garded as a misfortune that so valuable a relic was allowed to be taken out 
of the State, I make no doubt that its restoration to the custody and owner- 
ship of Virginians will he hailed with pleasure by all, and especially by the 
numerous descendants of Governor Spotswood. 

Everything relating to Governor Spotswood’s administration of the Colo- 
nial government must be interesting. His career in Virginia was distin- 
guished by indomitable enterprise and public spirit. It has been said of 
him, “ There was an utility in his designs, a vigor in his conduct, and an 
attachment to the true interest of the kingdom and the colony, which merit 
the greatest praise.” He was called the “ Tubal Cain of Virginia,” for he 
“gave them the manufacture of iron.” His kindly interest in the Indians 
was deep and earnest, and appears throughout the correspondence. In one 
of his letters he says: “I have, at my own expense, settled a school mas- 
ter among [the Indians], who has at this time one hundred of their chil- 
dren under his care.” His celebrated tramontane expedition, which estab- 
lished his reputation as a pioneer, was not undertaken merely for the sake 
of adventure, but in furtherance of a great and much cherished scheme to 
check the encroachments of the French, by establishing a chain of posts 
from the lakes to the Mississippi. Speaking of the tardiness of the minis- 
try to adopt the recommendations of Spotswood in that matter, Mr. Camp- 
bell terms them “wise, prophetic admonitions.” In a deeply interestin 
letter to the Board of Trade, dated 14th August, 1718, Spotswood says : “ft 
have often regretted that after so many-years as-these countrys have been 
settled, no attempts have been made tadiécéver the sources of our rivers, 
nor to establish any correspondence with those nations of Indians to ye 
westw'd of us, even after the certain knowledge of the progress made by 
the French in surrounding us with their settlements.” He then goes on to 
say that the chief object of “my [his] expedition over the great mountains 
in 1716” was to find out whether it was practicable “to come at the lakes.” 
He modestly claims to know more than any other Englishman about the 
situation of the lakes, and in a strain truly chivalric, and every way in the 
spirit of the motto of his arms (patior ut potiar) he tenders the king his 
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services to carry out the arduous and perilous enterprise of establishing a 
settlement on the lakes, and, after alluding to the dangers and difficulties of 
such an undertaking, says: “ * * * yet, having been from my infancy 
employed in the service of my country, I shall not grudge any fatigue weh 
may contribute to its benefits.” 

I am tempted to give an extract from one of Spotswood’s letters to the 
celebrated Addison, in which some may descry a trace of that disaffection 
to the crown, which grew so rapidly during Spotswood’s term of office: “In 
my travels last year to the Northward I observed that his Majty had been 
pleased to honour his Governmts there wth his Royal Picture; as there 
are here some of the best public Buildings in America, I hope his Majty 
will be graciously pleased to do Virga the same Honr; and that it would 
be no obstacle to his Majty’s Bounty, or yr. good offices herein, that in the 
Journal of our late House of Burgesses, there is a vote rejecting the peti- 
tion of [a] person who offered a picture of his Majty (reported to bea 
good piece) to sale because they would not be at ye expense of the pur- 

io” 

Another letter shows that his calumniators, in filching his good name, 
had made him “ poor indeed,” without enriching themselves. I cannot fore- 
go giving the Governor’s own words: “These very persons continually 
handed, in the same dark manner, to my friends in England, and particu- 
larly to my brother, such malicious storys of my private behaviour as de- 
termined him to alter the intentions he had always declared of continuing 
unmaryed, and leaving me his whole estate at his death. So that by such 
means I have lost about £20,000 by coming into this country.” 

As we cannot be indifferent about what the Governor thought of} us 
after several months’ acquaintance, I make a short quotation from his letter 
to the Bishop of London, dated 24th October, 1710: “I shall conclude 
with doing justice to this country, as far as my Discoverys have hitherto 
been able to reach ; and declare sincerely to Yr Lordp. that I have observed 
here less Swearing & Prophanness, less Drunkeness & Debauchery, less un- 
charitable Feuds*& Animositys, & less Knaverys and Villanys than in any 
part of the world where my lot has been * * *.” Did space allow, I 
might give many more extracts from this large and interesting collection of 
letters. 

The acquisition of this valuable manuscript completes the Historical 
Society’s collection of Spotswood’s letters, which now make a series running 
through the Governor's official career in Virginia. In this correspondence 
are included copies of the anonymous charges preferred against Spotswood 
to the Lord’s Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and of the Govern- 
or’s carefully prepared answers thereto. Iam sure that a wide-spread in- 
terest will be felt in the intelligence that immediate steps will be taken by 
the Historical Society to publish these manuscripts in a style to suit with 
their great importance. 

When we consider the untoward circumstances in which our Historical 
Society has prosecuted its labors since the close of the war, it is a matter 
for gratulation, if not pride, that the Society has in that time done a work 
in the acquisition of this celebrated MS., which will compare favorably 
with anything that has been accomplished in the same period by any other 
Historical Society in the country. Nor do the labors of the Society end 
here. It was in consequence of a memorial prepared by direction of the exe- 
cutive committee of our Society that the Legislature, in 1871, set on foot 
the important work of making a catalogue raisonné or calendar of the 
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State papers, which had lain so long in the Capitol unregarded and in dis- 
order; and I am glad to know from Dr. William P. Palmer, under whose 
able supervision this work is going on, that he hopes to publish a volume 
sometime during the next spring. 

Penetrated by a conviction that they would be recreant to their high 
trust to allow any considerations, however discouraging, or even appalling, 
to distract or divert them, the Historical Society are pushing their wor 
with increased zeal, and will spare no effort to bring about a revival of in- 
terest in the history of the Ancient Dominion, so resplendent with exam- 
ples of patriotism and devotion to principles. Ww. A. M. 

Richmond, 8th December, 1873, 





OFFICERS OF AMERICAN TROOPS STATIONED NEAR 
BOSTON, JUNE, 1775. 
Communicated by Witu1am Joun Ports, Esq., of Camden, N. J. 


Ye ort G Matthew Carey’s volumes of newspaper cuttings in the 

Philadelphia Library, is one marked “Revolutionary.” In 
this volume I find the following extract, which was printed in some 
paper probably about the year 1827 or ’28, perhaps a year or two 
earlier, as there is evidence to show that most of these cuttings were 
printed about that time; the dates, however, are not given. I see 
no reason to doubt its authenticity. 


[From the New-York Daily Advertiser.] 

We have been obligingly favored with a document containing a partial 
list of the names of the officers belonging to the American troops stationed 
near Boston, in June, 1775. The original letter is in our hands, with sev- 
eral others from different individuals belonging to that part of the country, 
who adhered to the British in the revolutionary contest :— 

“ Messrs. Editors. The enclosed letter from the Hon. Mr. Browne, dated 
Boston, January 8, 1776 (then occupied by the British army), and addressed 
to an American refugee who had preceded him to England, contains some 
facts relating to the revolutionary army appointments, at the commencement 
Anes war of independence, and will doubtless be interesting to your 

ers. 

Col. Browne was a member of the council of Massachusetts, and was 
esteemed one of the most opulent and benevolent individuals in that prov- 
ince prior to the Revolution. So great was his popularity that the guber- 
natorial chair was offered him by the committee of safety, as an inducement 
for him to remain with the friends of liberty ; but he felt it a duty to adhere 
to government, even at the expense of his great landed property, which 
was soon afterward confiscated. He was afterward appointed governor of 
Bermuda. 

Col. Browne was a grandson of Gov. Burnet, of New-York, and the last 
of his family; a sister died near this city about three years ago. Ww. 

Extract from an original letter from the Hon. William Browne, dated 
Boston, Mass., January 8th, 1776 :—‘’Tother day General Robinson showed 
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me the devices upon the denominations of the continental bills. On one is 
represented a heavy shower of rain falling on a new settled country. Motto 
round it, Serenabit. On another a hand plucking the branches from a tea. 
plant ; motto, sustine vel abstine. On a third, a Hawk contending with a 
Stork; motto, Haitus in dubio est. On a fourth, an ancient crown on a 
pedestal ; motto, si recte facies. On a fifth, a Beaver gnawing down a full 
grown oak ; motto, perserverando. Ona sixth, an Irish Harp; motto, majo- 
ra majoribus consonant. The inventions of Mr. Franklin. 

When I wrote to you in October, I forgot to send you the following list 
of officers, in part, of the rebel army, found in the pocket of one of their 
sergeants, who was killed on the 17th of June, on the heights of Charles- 
town. 


Col. Gerrish, Newbury Adjutant Gager 

Lt. Col. Parker, Chelmsford Col. Nixon, Framingham 
Maj. Bigelow, Worcester Col. Ward, Southboro’ 

Lt. Col. Henshaw, Leicester Maj. Sawyer 

Maj. Brooks ) Adjutant Warner 

Lt. Col. Holdin Maj. Wm. Moore, Paxton 
Adjutant Green Maj. Cady 

Col. Whitney Adjutant Hunt 

Col. Woodbridge Adjutant Holman 

Maj. Buttrick Adjutant Hart 

Col. Porter Col. Mansfield 

Maj. Miller Adjutant Putnam 

Col. Doolittle, Petersham Maj. Jackson 

Adjutant B. Moore Lt. Col. Hudson or Hutchins 
Col. Frye Adjutant Hardy 

Gen. Whitcomb, Bolton Adjutant Marsdon 

Col. William Prescot Lt. Col. J. Reid, near Menadnock 
Gen. Ward, Shrewsbury Maj. of Brigade, Sam Osgood 
Col. Pierce Lt. Col. Moulton 

Gen. Pomeroy, Northampton Maj. Putnam 

Col. Patterson, Richmond Lt. Col. Putnam 

Col. Gardiner, Cambridge Maj. Poor 

Col. Bridge, Chelmsford Adj. Gen. Jas. Keith, Easton 
Lt. Col. Bricket, Haverhill Col. Green 

Lt. Col. Clark Maj. Baldwin 

Maj. Stacey Adj. Woodbridge 

Maj. Wood, Pepperell Sec’ry J. Ward 

Lt. Col. Powel Col. Henshaw, Leicester 
Adjutant Holden Adjutant Montague 
Adjutant Fox Maj. Durkee, Norwich 

Lt. Col. Robinson, Dorchester Capt. Butler, Peterborough 
Adjutant Febiger Joseph Trumbull 

Adjutant Stevens Judge Advocate, Norwich 
Col. Bond, Watertown Adjutant Hantly 

Col. Simmons Lt. Col. Storer’” 

Lt. Col. Whitney, Harvard 
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EARLY HISTORY OF HOLLIS, N. H. 


By the Hon. Samvet T. Worcester, of Nashua, N. H. 
{Concluded from page 152.] 


] HAVE already referred to the Old French War in which Louis- 
burg, on the island of Cape Breton, was captured by the New-Eng- 
land troops. That war began in the spring of 1744, and lasted four 

ears. ‘The settlement then at Hollis was on the frontier, and like all 
other frontier settlements then in New-Hampshire, was kept in constant 
alarm from fear of attacks from the Canada Indians. A large number 
of the frontier inhabitants, in different towns, were killed, more taken 
captive to Canada, and some settlements wholly broken up. By 
reason of these fears, Mr. Emerson, with 54 of the inhabitants 
(probably all the householders), united in a petition to the general 
court of New-Hampshire for garrisons, and soldiers for a guard. 
Again in May, 1746, at the second town meeting, after the town was 
chartered, “It was Voted to Petition the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts for som solders for a Gard for us, being in Gratt Danger 
of ye Enemy.” Still again, in April, 1747, Samuel Cummings was 
chosen a delegate to the general court of New-Hampshire to obtain a 
guard. In the petition for this guard, it was stated “that Hollis was 
on the frontier, and much exposed to the Indian Enemy. That the 
number of effective men then in the Town did not exceed 50, and 
that most of them had families. That their situation was such that 
they could not work without a Guard, and if they could not be pro- 
tected they must abandon their Husbandry and spend their time in 
watching and warding. They therefore prayed for ten or a Dozen 
Soldiers for a Scout till the Dangers of Summer and Fall were over 
and the harvest past.” Whether guards were furnished or not in 
answer to any of these petitions, is not shown from the records; but 
I well remember the tradition that in early times one or more of the 
— in Hollis were occupied as garrisons for protection from the 

8. 


TOWN CHARTER. 


About the Ist of April, 1746, all that part of old Dunstable, 
lying in New-Hampshire, and west of the Merrimack river, was di- 
vided and incorporated into the new towns of Dunstable, Merrimack, 
Hollis and Monson. 

Hollis, as bounded and described in its charter, began at the 
Nashua river on the province line, and ran westerly on that line to 
the west line of old Dunstable 6 miles, 96 rods; thence it ran north 
on the old Dunstable line 4 miles and 140 rods (to Monson) ; 
thence easterly on a line parallel to the south line to Muddy Brook ; 
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thence by Muddy Brook, Flint’s pond and Flint’s brook to Nashua 
river, and thence by that river to the province line again. These 
boundaries left Hollis, as first chartered, about 6} miles east and 
west, and about 44 miles north and south, with an area of about 
27 square miles. These boundaries, as will be seen, would have 
left the site of the meeting-house within about 14 miles of the 
east line, and near 5 miles from the west, about 3 miles from 
the south, and 14 mile from the north line. These boundaries seem 
to have been satisfactory to none of the people of Hollis, and were 
the cause of long continued trouble and contention. 

In 1763 all that part of Hollis, then known as “one Pine Hill,” 
now as Pine Hill, with the one omitted, lying west of Muddy Brook, 
Flint’s pond and Flint’s brook, was taken from Dunstable and an- 
nexed to Hollis, and in 1773 that part of the present town lying in 
the bend of, and east of Nashua river near Runnel’s mills, was also 
taken from Dunstable and annexed to this town. 

The town of Monson lay next north of Hollis, extending to the 
Souhegan river, and contained about the same quantity of territory as 
Hollis. In 1770, on petition of its inhabitants, the charter of Mon- 
son was repealed, and about half of it on the south side annexed to 
Hollis and the residue to Amherst. 

In 1769, about 14 mile in width, on the west side of Hollis, 
with what was called the “ Mile Slip,” then lying between Hollis 
and Mason, was organized into a town, and incorporated by the 
name of Raby. In 1786, another strip about three fourths of a mile 
in width was taken from Hollis and annexed to Raby. The name, 
Raby, on petition of its selectmen, was changed to Brookline in 1796. 
The last change in the boundaries of Hollis was made in 1794, when 
from two to four square miles were taken from its south-west corner 
to aid in forming the town of Milford at the time of its incorporation. 

After all these several changes were made in the boundaries, and 
Hollis had been reduced to its present shape and area, I find from 
a survey and plan of it now in the office of the secretary of state in 
Concord (made in 1806, by Nathan Colburn), that the town, as it 
now is, contains 19,620 acres. 


THE SECOND MEETING-HOUSE, OPPOSITION—THE RAISING—PEW 
GROUND AND PEWS—CARE OF THE MEETING- 
HOUSE—SINGING, ETC. 

In the year 1745, the taxable inhabitants of the West Parish of 
Dunstable had increased to 78. They had now had a minister for 
two years, and had begun to have a very painful sense of the small 
capacity of their little meeting-house, “22 feet one way, 20 the 
other—9 foot studs, and one glass window.” 

These feelings found expression in the doings of a parish-meeting 
held at the first meeting-house, Sept. 6, 1745, while the society was 
yet without a town or parish charter. At this meeting, as it ap- 
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from the record, it was “unanimously voted to build a meet~ 
ing-house 50 feet long, 44 feet wide and 23 posts in hight.” 

* All so voted unanimously to sett ye next meeting on ye Lott of 
Land ye present Meeting House Stands on, which was given for yt 
use.” It will be observed that these doings of the parish meeting, 
before the boundaries were altered by the town charter, were entirely 
unanimous. 

At the first town-meeting held after the charter, April 28, 1746, 
the following vote was passed as found in the record. “ Voted una- 
nimously to take on us the obligation to Mr. Emerson as it now 
stands in the covenant for his yearly salary so long as he remains 
our Minister.” 

At a town-meeting held on the 13th of June, 1746, a vote was 
passed by a majority only confirming the doings of the society, the 
fall previous, in respect to the building the second meeting-house, 
and also a vote accepting, on the part of the town, the site that had 
been given to the parish for the meeting-house and burial ground. 
Such progress was afterward made with this new enterprise that at 
a town-meeting held on the 28th of the following July a vote was 
passed, by a majority of the meeting, “That the Meeting-House be 
raised on the 13th of August next (1746), and that ye committee 
provide Victuals and Drink for ye People on Raising Day, and to 
bring it to the Fraim at noon. If they can’t get it among our 
Friends, to provide it themselves.” 

To the proceedings of both of these two last meetings, in respect 
to the locality of the meeting-house, and the building and raising it, 
there appears to have been a very earnest and determined opposition 
by the people then living in the west part of the town, most of 
them, as is supposed, living in that part of the town which is now 
in Brookline. Quite a number of them had a written protest entered 
upon the records against the whole proceedings of the meeting, and 
after the vote was taken to raise the meeting-house on the 13th of 
August, next after the meeting, thirteen of these united in a memo- 
rial and complaint to the general court of New-Hampshire, praying 
“that a committee might be appointed to view the situation and fix 
the place for the meeting-house, and that the raising of it might 
be postponed till the committee could report.” This memorial con- 
ceded that this location of the meeting-house was just and reasona- 
ble for the parish of West Dunstable as its bounds were originally ; 
but represented that it was very unjust and oppressive to them as 
inhabitants of the new town of Hollis; that the site selected and 
agreed on by vote of the town was near five miles from the west line 
of the town, and within one mile and a half of the east line. This 
memorial was signed by James, Joseph, and Randall McDaniells, 
Stephen Ames, Jesse Wyman, Moses Proctor, and seven others, 
making thirteen in all. 

But I do not find any evidence that the general court interfered 
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in the matter or that the raising of the meeting-house was delayed, 
Such progress was afterward made with the building, that in about 
two years after “ Raising Day,” a plan of the “ Pew Ground,” as it 
was called, was made by a committee of the town and accepted by a 
vote of a town-meeting. The plan of this pew ground embraced a 
space on the lower floor next the walls, wide enough for a single range 
of pews on each of the four sides, and this space was apportioned into 
sites or ground for about 20 pews. At a town-meeting on the 12th 
of September, 1748, this pew grownd was disposed of by vote of the 
town as follows : 

“ Voted that the highest of the present pay on Real Estate have the 
Pew Ground on their paying £200, old tenor, to be applied towards 
finishing the Meeting-House—and the said Pew Men are to take their 
Pews for themselves and Wives—the Man and his Wife to be Seated 
according to their Pay.” That is, as I interpret this record, the 
men who at that time paid the highest taxes on real estate were to 
have the luxury of owning and sitting in separate pews, the wife 
being permitted to sit in the same pew with her husband,—upon 
condition that the purchasers of the pew ground should build the 
walls of their pews, and pay £200, old tenor, towards the completion 
of the building. 

In December, 1748, this pew ground was disposed of by lot, 

those entitled to do so drawing for choice. Down to this day the 
record shows the amount of premium paid for each pew, by whom 
paid, and its precise location in the meeting-house, almost as clearly 
as the actual view, with the man and his wife seated in it “ accord- 
ing to pay on Real Estate.” Mr. Enoch Hunt drew the first choice, 
paid for it £14. O. T., and chose the second pew at the right hand 
of the pulpit. Mr. Elias Smith drew the second choice, paid £14. 
QO. T., and chose the second pew at the left hand of the pulpit. 
Capt. Peter Powers, third choice, and chose the first pew on the 
left hand of the front door. Lt. Benjamin Farley, eighth choice, 
took the third pew at the right hand of the east door, and paid for it 
£13. Dr. Samuel Cummings, thirteenth choice, paid forit £9. 10s., 
and took the first pew at the left hand of the west door; and so of 
the rest. 
. The pulpit was not yet built; but at the annual town-meeting in 
1749, it was voted “ To Bould the Pulpit and the Ministeriall Pew 
and Stars as soon as the Bord wold do to work.” It is not told how 
soon the “ Bord wold do to work,” yet it would appear that when 
this part of the joiner’s work was first done, it was not thought so good 
as it should have been, as I find at the annual meeting in 1754 the 
town “ Voted that the Pew before the Pulpit be taken down, if there 
may be a good Hansom Pew for the Town built, and a convenient 
Deacon’s Seat, and Good Hansom Stairs to go to the Pulpit.” At 
the same annual meeting in 1749, it was put to vote “To See If the 
Town would build two Porches to the Meeting-House and it passed 
in the negative.” 
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The question in respect to the building of porches to the meeting- 
house was many times discussed in the town-meetings during the next 
twenty years. But none were built till about the year 1772, when 
a small one was erected on the south side of the meeting-house for 

sing into the main building, one on the east side high and large 
enough for gallery stairs for the women’s gallery, and one on the west 
side for stairs for the men’s gallery, with a belfry and steeple. 

This ancient second church edifice of Hollis, as originally com- 
pleted, long ago was dust, and has passed away among the things that 
were and are not. All that was mortal of the worthy people who 
built and worshipped in it is also dust, and for nearly a century has 
reposed in the humble church-yard hard by. Yet from the 
hints and minutes preserved by them in their town-records, it would 
not require the genius of a Cuvier or Agassiz to reconstruct this 
ancient edifice, both as to its interior and exterior, and to present 
in vivid perspective the old congregation of worshippers as it would 
have appeared to the eye of a looker-on one hundred and twenty 
years ago. We have already given its length, breadth and height, as 
first erected. It occupied the same spot with the present modest 
and comparatively stately church. 

The stumps of the sturdy forest trees that had grown on the com- 
mon before it and on the burial ground behind, still stood firmly 
rooted in their native soil. The roads that led to it, freshly cut, - 
and little better than bridle paths, unfenced except with logs and 
brush-wood here and there through the scattered and stump-covered 
clearings, wound their lonely way through the dense, original forest. 

The building itself was a plain wooden structure, covered on its 
outside with split clapboards, unpainted except its doors, windows 
and water “Troves;” as yet without porches, with one outside 
door on each of its south-east and west sides; with a suitable num- 
ber of horse-blocks at convenient distances for the accommodation 
of such of the congregation as rode to meeeting upon the side saddle 
or pillion, as well as of those who rode upon saddles with two stirrups. 

On the inside upon the lower floor, around next the four walls, 
was a single row of pews, in which, from Sunday to Sunday, were 
seated the patriarchs and dignitaries of the town, “the highest in 
Pay on Real Estate,” with their wives and families. 

A broad aisle leading from the south door to the pulpit and dea- 
con’s seat, divided the remainder of the lower floor into the east and 
west sides, the east being the “women’s side,” and the west the 
“men’s side.” This area was furnished with long seats for such as 
could not afford, or were not permitted to enjoy the distinction of 
pews; yet in making and arranging these seats, the committee 
charged with their construction were directed by the town-meeting 
to have them made and arranged “ according to pay, having regard 
to age.” 

The galleries were also divided between the sexes in the same way 
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as the lower floor,—the west gallery belonging to the sterner, the 
east to the gentler sex, with separate flights of stairs in the south- 
west and south-east corners leading to each of them, with tything- 
men above as well as below to note all graceless irreverence and 
levity, especially in the youthful portion of the congregation. 

The pulpit was at the end of the broad aisle, on the north side next 
the wall, with a capacious sounding-board raised over it, so high that 
in after years it was ordered by the town meeting to be placed lower, 
if those who wished for the change “would pay the expense of mak- 
ing it.” By the side of the pulpit, and leading into it, was a flight 
of “ Hansom stairs,” such being the kind voted by the town. Im- 
mediately in front of the pulpit was the deacon’s seat, where, accord- 
ing to the usages and established proprieties of those times, Deacons 
Patch, Cumings, Boynton and Worcester, in their small clothes, long 
hose, knee and shoe buckles, took their seats as models of gravity 
and decorum to all the lay members of the congregation. 

“ Cleanliness” was said, very long ago, to be “next to godli- 
ness,” and cleanliness in respect to the care of their meeting-house 
was cultivated by our worthy forefathers as if it ranked among the 
christian graces. At each annual town-meeting a special officer was 
chosen to take the care of the meeting-house for the ensuing year. 
The following extract from the town-record of 1773, furnishes an ex- 
ample of these appointments, and of the duties expected of the officer : 
“Edward Carter chosen to take care of the Meeting House & He 
is to keep it well swept and clean; To open and shut the Doors in 
Good Season, and Shovel the Snow from the Doors, and Shovell 
Paths from the Doors to the Horse Blocks, and clean the Horse- 
Blocks well. He is to have Eighteen Shillings if done to the ac- 
ceptance of the Town—if not, to have Nothing.” 

This picture of this ancient edifice cannot be truthfully embellished 
with stair or floor carpets, or with wood or coal furnaces, or with any 
other modern inventions for warming churches in winter. The only 
implement or convenience for this purpose then in use in country 
meeting-houses, was the little tin portable foot stove, with its basin 
for coals and ashes, which the younger members of the congregation 
were educated to carry to meeting in their hands for the use and 
comfort of their parents and seniors. Even this was an indulgence 
that does not seem to have been favored, as is evident from a vote 
of the town, at the March meeting in 1776, of which a record was 
made in the following words : 

“Voted that all Stoves that shall be left in the Meeting House 
Shall be forfeited to the Saxton, Mr. John Atwell & he may sell 
them if the owner shall refuse to pay him 4 a Pistareen for the first 
offence & Doble that sum for the second offence, and the said Atwell 
Shall return the overplus after he is paid for his trouble for the use 
of the Poor of the Parish.” 

Nor are we at liberty to garnish our picture with an organ, melo- 
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deon, bass viol, or with a quartette, duet or other choir of trained 
vocal singers. All these aids and accompaniments of modern con- 
gregational worship were then unknown. Yet this part of the public 
devotional exercises was by no means omitted or neglected, and the 
singing is believed to have been quite as solemn as any portion of 
the religious exercises of that day or even of the present time. 

Whether a psalm were selected from Sternhold and Hopkins, or 
ahymn from Dr. Watts, it was slowly read by the minister, one or 
at most two lines at a time, and sung by the congregation as read 
from the pulpit. When the minister had read from the book: 
“Hark from the tombs a doleful sound,” or “ My drowsy powers, why 
sleep ye so?” he was expected to take a rest till the whole congre- 
gation had sung those lines before he should read the next. The 
congregation in this way would be quite sure to have some concep- 
tion of the ideas intended to be conveyed by the words of the hymn, 
a matter very certain not to be true in the ordinary opera performances 
of the modern quartette. 

The first reference to be found to a choir of singers in the town- 
records is in the doings of the annual meeting in 1767. The town 
then “ Voted, that those Persons that have taken pains to instruct. 
themselves in Singing may have the two fore Seats below on the mens 
Side.” The next notice we find of singers and singing is in the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting in 1784. It was then voted, “ That 
12 feet of the hind body Seats below next the Broad Aisle be ap- 
propriated to the use of Singers on condition that a certain number 
of them will give the Glass necessary to repair the windows.” And 
lastly, in the year 1788, it was voted, “That the Ground now occupied 
by Singers shall not be appropriated to any other use, and that the 
Singers may be allowed to Sing once a day without reading.” 

This seems to have been a final and decisive triumph on the part 
of the choir. Thenceforth it not only secured toleration from the 
town-meeting, but approved recognition as a fitting adjunct of public 
worship, and a place to sit and stand in the church without the con- 
dition to pay for it in mending broken windows. At length, and 
before the end of the century, the choir was promoted to conspicuous 
seats fitted up specially for it in the front gallery, where it might 
sing its pwans of victory, and its songs of praise and devotion might 
be heard, till this venerable second meeting-house, having stood for 
nearly sixty years, at last fell before the hand of time and modern in- 
novation, and the edifice where we have now met was erected upon 
the same hallowed ground. 

Here my sketches of the Early History of Hollis must for the pre- 
sent close, with many thanks to my audience for their indulgence, 
and for the kind forbearance with which I have been listened to so 
patiently and so long. 

In these imperfect sketches of the history of Hollis before the 
revolution, none of you can be more conscious than I am of many 
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matters which it would be interesting to us all to know, and of which 
I ought to have spoken, had I time and you patience. 


Among these matters is the true original name of the town, the ~ 
original act incorporating it, and the many other acts of the general “J 


court, making changes in its boundaries, and the earnest and violent 7 


controversies connected with several of‘ these changes ; the names at 7 


least of the early town officers and magistrates; the school laws, “| 
school houses, and schools of those times, and the way they were “© 
supported ; notices of the old French War, in which Quebec and © 


Canada were taken, and of the soldiers furnished by Hollis in that — 


war ; somewhat of the history of the church, the laying out and mak- 7 


ing the first public roads, and the erection of the first bridges, espe- 
cially across the Nashua river, with some other matters of inter- 
est or curiosity. 

The revolutionary history of Hollis, as it is now found in the © 


town-records, and other original documents, is in the highest degree 


honorable to the men and women of those times. It presents a re- 


cord of which all their descendants may well be proud. There is : 


not a page of it that one of them would wish to efface, or the record ~ 
of a fact that they would desire to blot. These records on this sub- 
ject are said to be more complete than those of any other town in the 
county, and they ought to be carefully preserved and in some way 
perpetuated, as lessons in virtue, in patriotism and fidelity to the 
cause of liberty, to those that may come after us. 





THE GARRISON HOUSES OF YORK, MAINE. 
By Commodore Gro, Henny Presuz, U.S.N. 


R. SEWALL, in his “ Ancient Dominions of Maine,” says that 

the inhabitants of Maine “left to their own resources adopted 

a system of defence, founded on the structure of garrison houses.” 

These were constructed of timber, rectangular in shape, bullet proof 

and pierced with port-holes from angular projections. Coverts and 

sentryposts generally surmounted the corner elevations, which com- 

manded every approach. They were often stockaded, and usually 

crowned some height or crested some land swell in the centre of a 

considerable clearing, so that environing thickets and copses of wood 
could not be made a covert to the prowling savage. 

Here the families of the hamlet, on hearing the report of the alarm 
guns, gathered under the guard of their fathers, brothers, and 
neighbors ; the women often acting the part of guardsmen day and 
night, while the men in detachments went to their clearings to sow 
and reap, one of whom stood sentinel, while the others wrought, by 
turns, every man armed.’ 


1 Sewall’s Anc. Dom, of Maine; Maine His. Coll., v. 
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Somewhere between 1640 and 1660, four of these garrison houses 
were built in York, two of which, still standing, are correctly repre- 
sented in our engraving,’ which was drawn by the distinguished 
artist Frank S. Church, of New York, in the summer of 1872, 
Mr. N. G. Marshall, of York, writes me that the sketches are ex- 
cellent ; that he accompanied Mr. Church, who was a guest at his 
house, and pointed out to him the localities. 

York was early divided into two parishes, the seaboard and the 
interior. The latter has always been known as, and is still called, 
Scotland Parish, from having been principally settled by Scotch 
emigrants. Among the first settlers, were persons named Maxwell, 
Melncur, McIntire, Junkins, and Grant. The garrison houses of 
our sketch are situated in this parish, and are owned by two descend- 
ants of the above named settlers and representatives of their names. 

Williamson, in his History of Maine, gives us the following ac- 
count of the destruction of Yorkin 1692, by the Indians, and of the 
importance of these garrison houses as means of defence. 


“Early in the morning of Monday, Feb. 5, 1692, at the signal of a gun 
fired, the town was furiously assaulted at different places, by a body of two 
or three hundred Indians, led on and emboldened by several Canadian 
Frenchmen ; all of them having taken up their march thither upon snow 
shoes. The surprise of the town was altogether unexpected and amazing, 
and consequently the more fatal. A scene of most horrid carnage and cap- 
ture instantly ensued; and in one half hour, more than an hundred and 
sixty of the inhabitants were expiring victims, or trembling suppliants at 
the feet of their enraged enemies. The rest had the good fortune to escape 
with their lives, into Preble’s, Harman’s, Alcock’s and Norton’s garrisoned 
houses, the best fortifications in town. Though well secured within the 
walls, and bravely defending themselves against their assailants, they were 
several times summoned to surrender: ‘ Never,’ said they, ‘ never, till we 
have shed the last drop of blood.’ About 75 of the people were killed ; 
yet despairing of conquest or capitulation, the vindictive destroyers set fire 
to nearly all the unfortified houses on the northeast side of the river; 
which with a large amount of property left, besides the plunder taken, were 
laid in ashes. Apprehensive.of being overtaken by avenging pursuers, they 
hastened their retreat into the woods ; taking with them as much booty as 
they could carry away, and, as Doct. Mather says, ‘near an hundred of that 
unhappy people, prisoners. Nay, it was now their hard destiny to enter 
upon a long journey amidst a thousand hardships and sufferings, aggravated 
by severe weather, snow, famine, abuse, and every species of wretchedness. 

“ About one half of the inhabitants, it is supposed, were either slain or 
carried away captive. Mr. Dummer was found, by some of his surviv- 
ing neighbors, fallen dead upon his face, near his own door; being shot, 
as he was about starting on horseback to make a pastoral visit. * * * * * 
His wife, the daughter of Edward Rishworth,’ Esq., was among the cap- 
tives, who being heart broken, and exhausted with fatigue, soon sank in 
death.” An instance of Indian gratitude shines brightly out in the midst 


1 We are indebted to the generosity of the Elgin Watch Company for the use of this en- 
graving.—[EpITor oF age ye 

? For names of others of the worth family taken captive in 1692, see ante, page 160. 
—([Ep1ToR oF ReGIsTER. | 
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of the desolation of their war path at York. “To recompense the English 
for sparing the lives of four or five Indian females, and their brood of chil- 
dren, at Pejipscot, they dismissed some elderly women and several children 
between the ages of three and seven years, and returned them safely to one 
of the garrison houses.”* “One of these children was the afterward famous 
Col. Jeremiah Moulton, who died 1765.” “<A party instantly rallied at 
Portsmouth, as soon as the news reached that place, and went in pursuit of 
the enemy ; too late, however, to effect the rescue of the prisoners, or to give 
the savages battle. In derision of the puritan ministers, toward whom the 
Indians entertained the greatest antipathy, one of them, on a Sunday of their 
march through the wilderness, dressed himself in the ministerial attire of 
Mr. Dummer, and in mock dignity stalked among the prisoners, several of 
whom were members of his church.” 


The JUNKINS GARRISON was built somewhere near 1650. “The 
first record we have,” Mr. Marshall writes me, “ is the house of one 
Robert Gunkin, whose name subsequently appears as Junkins. This 
garrison house has never been out of the name of Junkins since it 
was built. Some of the descendants who live away own the farm 
and house. They rent the farm, and the garrison has been used as 
a hen house, or rather that part of it which was in early times called 
the best room in the house. The original doors and panel work are 
standing in some parts of this room, and in the front entry. In 
early times the locality was a noted one. The house stands ona 
hill, about one-fourth of a mile from York river, on the easterly side 
of the riyer, from which there is an uninterrupted view to the river 
in ing wn on either hand for upward of a mile; while in the 

mountainous in a measure. None of the red men there- 

could approach without being observed, except in the rear. 

is rear part is windowless, but had port holes cut through the tim- 

ber forming the side of the building, in the second story, from which 
a view in the rear could be obtained. 

The county road, leading from York to South Berwick, leads by 
this garrison, between it and the river, as it also does by the Mc- 
Intire garrison, but the latter is between the road and the river. 
Directly opposite the Junkins House is the site of the second Con- 

gational meeting-house in York, whose first preacher was Joseph 
Moody, son of the eccentric and well-known “ Father Moody.” The 
meeting-house stood close to the highway. The Junkins garrison is 
on the opposite side, some fifty feet from the highway. Between 
the house and highway one of the Junkins family had his graveyard. 
When asked why he had put it in such a position, he is said to have 
replied, that, when he was buried, he wanted to be where he could 
hear Parson Hemmingway preach on Sunday mornings. Hemming- 
way was Moody’s successor. Moody’s house was also just across 
the road, and in 1850 was occupied by his grandson of the same 
name, Joseph Moody. 
Brig. Gen. Jedediah Preble, on the 21st of March, 1733, was 


? Williamson’s His, of Maine, i, 629-630. * Thid. 
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married by the Rev. Joseph Moody to his first wife Martha, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Junkins. His young bride, who was then hes, 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, was born in the Junkins 

and beyond a doubt the wedding festivities were held within it 
timber walls, probably in the best room, now, alas, a hen house! 
She died in 1753, after twenty years of wedded life, and was buried 
in Falmouth ; the grandfather of Longfellow, the poet, officiating 
as one of her ‘pall-bearers. 

The MolIntrre Garrison is in a much better state of preserva- 
tion than the Junkins house. The date of its erection is not known, 
but it was probably built by the first McIntire who emigrated to 
America during the protectorate of Cromwell. McIntire was a firm 
adherent of the king, and was banished from thekingdom. The old 
house, with its projection of the second story, is built of timber. 
There has been, as shown in the engraving, a modern addition 
made to the house, which is not constructed of timber, and 
has no projection of the second story. Its present owner is 
John McIntire, a wealthy gentleman, who occupied it until very re- 
cently. Having built himself a new and more modern mansion, it 
is now the residence of his sister, Miss McIntire. 

In 1747, Paul, eldestson of Capt. Caleb Preble, married Dorothy, 
the daughter of Capt. Alex. McIntire, one of the daughters of this 
house. It is believed none of their descendants are living. The 
first McIntire was named Micum, whom tradition reptgents as 
strong, athletic and muscular,—a very son of Anak as to eM The 
rude settlers of those times had their occasional sprees, frolics 
quarrels. A dim recollection of one of these quarrels is preserv 
in the following stanza : 


“ And there was Micum McIntire, 
With his great foot and hand ; 
He kicked and cuffed Sam Freathy so, 
He could neither go nor stand.” 





NANTUCKET IN THE REVOLUTION. 


By ALEXANDER Srarsvck, Esa., of Waltham. 


| i pwr the long and trying scenes of the American Revolu- 
tion there was no lack of querulous spirits, eager to assert their 
own patriotism at the expense of that of their neighbors, eager to 
build up their own loyalty on the ruins of that of their fellow- 
citizens, and thus many a man was denounced, accused, imprisoned 
and tried on whose garments the smell of fire could not be found. 
Few people suffered as much, and certainly none in Massachusetts 
suffered more from this denunciation than the inhabitants of the 
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island of Nantucket. Nor was the condemnation limited to indivi- 
duals,—it extended to the people at large ; with how much of justice 
it is the purpose of this paper to represent. 

Immediately prior to the commencement of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the town of Sherburne,’ then the third town in impor- 
tance in the state, possessed a fleet of over 150 vessels, measuring 
in gross over 14,867 tons, and principally engaged in the whale 
fishery. The population of the town at that time was nearly 5,000, 
and scarcely a man, woman or child but derived their support direct- 
ly or indirectly from the business of whaling. Merchants, black- 
smiths, coopers, boat-builders, riggers, sailmakers, oil and candle 
manufacturers, carpenters, seamen, and similar intertwining occupa- 
tions, each in a measure dependent upon the other for its advance- 
ment, and all dependent upon whaling for their existence, these 
constituted the bulk of the dwellers there. The situation of the 
island was peculiarly unfortunate. Lying at a distance of thirty 
miles from the main land ; the greater portion of its surface sterile ; 
a majority of its inhabitants members of the Society of Friends, and 
hence from principle unable to bear arms even to defend themselves ; 
exposed to the inroads of either belligerent that passed, and power- 
less for their own defence; neither party able to protect them, 
but both levying upon them, the one by taxes and restrictions, the 
other by open depredations ; cut off from the chief market for their 
products ; compelled to import the wood they burned and the food 
they ate; their vessels taken indiscriminately by either party ;* they 
were compelled to drag through the weary length of years from 
1774 to 1783 with starvation, ruin and desolation continually staring 
them in the face: a fate bad enough in itself and worthy of commise- 
ration, without having added to it the malignant slanders of their 
defamers. 

One of the earliest acts particularly affecting Nantucket, was the 
passage, by the English Parliament, in 1774, of an act called “ The 
Massachusetts Bay Restraining Bill,” the operation of which was to 
prevent trade to any save British ports, and to prohibit the New- 
foundland and other American fisheries. A petition being presented 
by English Friends (or Quakers), representing the bad effect of this 
rigorous law upon Nantucket, the island was exempted from its pro- 
visions. This exception was then taken up by the continental con- 
gress, and an act was passed by it for the purpose of preventing the 
Newfoundland fishery from being supplied with provisions through 
Nantucket, prohibiting the exportation of provision from any of the 
colonies, save that of Massachusetts Bay, to the island. This in 
itself was very well, but it was supplemented by the passage of a 


1 So called prior to 1795; subsequently to that, Nantucket. 

* An uncle of the writer commanding a small sloop was captured by the Hampden, pri- 
vateer, and sent into Salem. On the way he was again captured by an English vessel, and 
carried into Halifax, where he died in the gaol in 1778. 
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resolve by the provincial congress—as our state government was 
then called—on the 7th of July, 1775,—*That no provisions or 
necessaries of any kind be exported from any part of this colony to 
the Island of Nantucket untill the inhabitants of said Island shall 
have given full, & sufficient satisfaction to this Congress, or some 
future house of Representatives, that the provisions they have 
now by them has not been, & shall not be expended in foreign, but 
for domestic consumption.”* Of course the natural effect of this 
act and resolve was to kill the Newfoundland fishery, and to knock 
from beneath the house of our islanders one of its props,—to take 
away one of the means whereby they lived. 

Early in their session the provincial congress passed a resolve 
directing the various towns of the colony to choose men to represent 
them at the general court.” This the people of Nantucket believed, 
if done, would be only inviting their own destruction. Accordingly 
the selectmen drew up and sent to the general court the following 
petition.* 

“To the General Court or Assembly of the Province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay :— 

“The Memorial of the [Select Men of the Town of Sherburn on the 
Island of Nantucket at the request of a number of the Inhabitants thereof 
Sheweth.— 

“That we duly rec’d a precept from the Provincial Congress directing 
that this town should choose some person, to represent them at a General 
Assembly to be conven’d at Watertown on the 19™ Instant, but we appre- 
hend your Wisdom, Justice & humanity, would not willingly point out any 
measure, that might prove destructive in its consequences to us; which we 
have reason to believe would be the case were we to act in this respect.— 
Our local situation is peculiar, and our circumstances in several respects 
different from any other place in America.— 

“ placed on an Island, detach’d at least Thirty miles from any part of the 
Continent, whose production is insufficient to supply one third part of its 
Inhabitants with the Necessaries of life, and laying open to any Naval power, 
to stop all supplies with a small armed force by sea, the only channel by 
which we can receive them; The Inhabitants are the greater part, of the 
people call’d Quakers, whose well known principles of Religion, will not 
admit of their taking up arms in a military way in any case whatever ; all 
these circumstances consider’d we hope will influence you, to advise us to 
pursue such measures, as to avoid giving any just occasion of offence to our 
fellow subject on this, or the other side of the Atlantic, this conduct we 
have endeavor’d to pursue, ever since the commencement of the unhappy 
troubles now subsisting ; which we view with anxious concern, and heartily 
desire, that a speedy & lasting reconciliation may take place, to the mutual 
benefit of both,—if any reports have reach’d you, that may have appear’d 
unfavourable, in respect to any supplies having gone from this place to the 
British Fisheries, or any other way to the prejudice of this Country, you 
may be assured they are without the least foundation, & we fear are calcu- 


1 Records of Prov. Cong., Vol. 32, page 300. 
* Orders for Election issued June 19, 1775. 
* Petitions, Vol. 180, p. 86. 
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lated by designing men, to set us in an unfavourable light, but we are ready 
to meet our accusers when called upon, & undergo the strictest examina- 
tion.— 

“as we have now laid before you nothing but real facts, which we are 
ready to support, we hope your humanity will point out some way for open- 
ing the common channels, for the proper supply of the necessaries of life, 
which have lately been interrupted. we beg leave to refer you to the bear- 
ers hereof’ for any further information, who we have desired to wait on 
you with the same,—and are 

respectfully Your Friends 
Batcu™ Hussey, JOSEPH BARNARD, 
STEPHEN PapDOCcK, Ricw’p MitcHet1, Jr. 
SHUBAEL BaRNARD, STEPHEN HosseEy.” 


“ Nantucket, July 14, 1775. 
This was certified to by James Bowdoin. 


The committee appointed to consider the petition made the fol- 
lowing report :— 

“The Committee appointed by the house to consider the foregoing Peti- 
tion have attended that Service and heard the bearers of the s* Petition 
respecting the matters set forth in the same and your Com“ freely report 
that they are fully satisfied that the inhabitants of Nantucket have done 
Nothing at affording supplies to the British fisheries nor to our enemies at 
Boston. But whether it is expedient that this court should pass an act or 
resolve for the Respecting the resolution of last Congress bearing date the 
seventh of July last* your committee are not satisfied and beg leave to 
wholly submit the Propriety thereof to the wisdom of the house. 

JosePH Haw ter p’ Order.” 


This report was ordered to lie on the table, the court probably 
doubting the propriety, rather than the necessity, of invidious legis- 
lation. 

Thus it will be seen that the calumniators early commenced their 
work of detraction, and the passage of the restraining resolve was 
the legitimate effect of their efforts. To their malicious reports, 
and to the necessity of this resolve, the petition is a sufficient 
answer. 

On the 16th of August, 1775, the general court passed another 
resolve, directing “ that from and after the 15th Day of August in- 
stant, no Ship or Vessel should sail out of any port of this Colony, 
on any whaling voyage whatever, without leave first had and obtained 
from the Great and General Court of this Colony, or from some 
Committee or Committees of persons they shall appoint to grant 
such leave.” This was, on the 24th of the same month, amended 
80 as to constitute the major part of the council a committee to issue 


1 It is a matter of great regret that, by the calamitous fire of July, 1846, the town re- 

cords of Nantucket were aay A destroyed; hence nearly all our information, of an 

official or documentary nature, is derived from the records in the office of the secreta- 

ry of state. The names of “ he bearers hereof” are, With a vast quantity more of histo- 

rical material, gone beyond recovery. 
® The “ Restraining” Act. 
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such permits, during the recess of the general court, under certain 
restrictions, and upon good and sufficient security being given that 
these restrictions should be faithfully complied with.’ On the 30th 
of the same month we find petitions from Francis Rotch, of Dart- 
mouth, and Aaron Lopez, of Rhode Island, for permission to des- 
patch their vessels on whaling voyages. In response to which the 
court passed the following order. 


“ That the said Francis Rotch, & Aaron Lopez have permission to put 
to sea the Vessells in which they are Interested, on a Whaling Voyage, with 
such provisions and Stores as are Suitable for that purpose, they giving bond, 
with Sufficient Surety, to the Treasurer of this Colony for the time being, 
in the penal sum of Two Thousand pounds for each of the said Vessells, that 
all the Oyl and bone by them taken in the course of the said voyage shall 
be brought into, & landed in some port or harbour in this Colony, such as 
they may chuse, except the Ports of Boston & Nantuckett.”* 


After the evacuation of Boston by the British it ceased to be an 
interdicted port. Here then was another blow at the vital interests 
of Nantucket. It may have been considered an act of necessity on 
the part of the state, but its working, so far as Nantucket was con- 
cerned, could not fail to be disastrous. The natural sequence was 
that whaling as a business became a thing of the past, and the 
wharves and shores were lined with dismantled vessels, uselessly 
decaying. Occasionally a few vessels, by permission of the coun- 
cil, ventured out, but it was only to make poor voyages, to 
carry oil where it had no market, or more frequently to fall a prize 
to the contestant that first overhauled them. 

The petition of July 14th not proving efficacious in removing the 
disabilities under which the Islanders were placed, and the inconve- 
nience of which was assuming serious proportions, they addressed 
another to the court, bearing date Sept. 14, 1775, as follows :* 


“To the General Court or Assembly of the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay held at Watertown. 

“The petition of the Selectmen of the Town of Sherburne on the Island 
of Nantucket, in behalf and at the request of many of the Inhabitants 
thereof, sheweth 

“That your Petitioners some time pass’d presented their Memorial to 
you in General Court assembled, representing among other things, 
their apprehensions that some designing men had made false representa- 
tions of the Inhabitants of this Island; which probably produc’d the Resolve 
of the late Provincial Congress, forbidding all necessary supplies being 
brought to this place, and notwithstanding we hop’d those misrepresenta- 
tions had been in a good measure clear’d up to your satisfaction, yet we find 
the Resolve still remains in force, & a strict adherence is paid thereto, 
—therefore we desire you would take the matter into your serious con- 
sideration, and remit the severity of s* Resolve, so far as to suffer the Ne- 


1 Revol. Council Papers, Vol. 164, p. 17. 
3 Revol. Council Papers, Vol. 164, p. 17. 
? Petitions, Vol. 180, p. 132. 
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cessaries of life to be brought us, for the use of our domestic concerns, & 
likewise for the Whale fishery so far as we shall obtain permission to pro- 
secute that branch of business—we remain— 
with respect y* Friends— 
ym Pappock, 
HUBAEL BARNARD, ” 
Batcn’ Hussey, Selectmen: 
JOSEPH BARNARD, 
“ Nantucket, Sept. 14, 1775. 


The committee on this petition reported a resolve, which was 
ae authorizing the committee of correspondence for the town of 

almouth (which town is throughout this paper to be considered in 
Barnstable county) to grant permits to the inhabitants of the island 
to purchase supplies, said permits to specify the quantity each per- 
son had liberty to purchase.’ The resolve also made of the neigh- 
boring committees a species of spies to watch over the Islanders, 
that they turned not aside from the paths of rectitude. 

Later in the year 1775 these hostile reports had reached the ear 
of Gov. Trumbull, of Connecticut, from whence many of the sup- 
plies for Nantucket came, and he wrote to the government of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in reference thereto. A committee of both houses 
was appointed to take the subject into consideration, and the follow- 
ing resolve was the result.” 


“In Council Dec* 9 1775. 

“Whereas Representation has been made to this Court that supplies of 
Provisions (more than are necessary for Internal Consumption & for such 
voyages as may be prosecuted, consistent with the Resolves of Congress & 
the Gen' Assembly of this Colony) lately have been shipped from this & 
y’ neighbouring Colonies for y* Islands of Nantucket & Marthas Vineyard, 
and there is great reason to suspect that the Inhabitants of the said Island 
of Nantucket have abused the Indulgence of this Court by supplying our 
Enemies with such provisions &c. as were admitted to be Transported to 
them for their Internal Consumption only. 

“Resolved That y° Committee of Correspondence’ for y* Town of Fal- 
mouth in y* County of Barnstable be & they hereby are directed forthwith 
to return to this Court a true Copy upon Oath of all permits which they 
have granted to the Inhabitants of Nantucket or any other person or per- 
sons in their behalf for obtaining provision from y* Inhabitants of this & 
y* neighbouring Colonies to Supply s* Inhabitants of Nantucket, and to 
suspend granting any permits in future to the said Inhabitants or any per- 
son in their behalf till the further order of this Court. & y* Selectmen of 
the Town of Sherburne on the Island of Nantucket as also of each Town 
on Marthas Vineyard are directed forthwith to make Strict Enquiry into 
y° Importation of provisions into their respective Towns since y* 28" Sep* 
last & of all provisions now in s* Towns & to make Return thereof on Oath 


1 The report of the committee of Falmouth, dated Oct. 2, 1775. names of 58 
sons to whom permits had been given, covering 4560 bbls. flour, 2617 cords of wood, 7000 
bu. grain, besides meat, cattle, cheese, butter, leather, flax, &c. &c. It must be borne in 


mind that these provisions were not | for the needs of those residing on the Island, 


but out of them Me Feng be equipped for their voyages of a year or more. 


? Resolves, Vol. 207, p. 261 
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to this Court as soon as may be ;* & y* Inhabitants of this Colony & of y* 
other united Colonies are desired to withhold further supplies of provisions 
fuel or other Necessaries from s* Islands untill y* further Recommendation 
of this Court & y* Printers of y* Colonies afores’d are respectfully desired 
to cause this Resolve to be inserted in their Newspapers.” 


The action of this resolve in the case of Nantucket soon began to 
be severely felt, and early in January, 1776, the selectmen sent the 
following memorial.* 


“To the General Court or Assembly of the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay.—The Memorial of the Selectmen of the Town of Sherborn on the 
Island of Nantucket at the Request of a number of the Inhabitants.— 

“ Your Memorialists are deeply Concern’d to find that there is a Resolve 
of the General Assembly of this Colony, forbiding any Importation of Fuel 
or Provisions into this Town and that it is Recommended to the United 
Colonies to afford no further supplys by reason as we apprehend of some 
Misrepresentation being made of our past Conduct.* 

“ Your Memorialists beg leave further to Represent, that such restraint, 
will in its operation in a very short time subject the Inhabitants to Extreme 
Distress as there is already Complaint for want of Fuel and other 
Necessarys. Numbers of Familys begin to feel the pressing Calls of Hunger 
and want. Therefore your Memorialists Beg your Attention to a Resolve of 
the Continental Congress of the Eleventh of December last founded in 
Humanity as they say; pointing out the Necessaty of s‘ Town being fur- 
ther Supplyed through a Committee of this Colony. Your Memorialists 
therefore humbly request that s* Restraint recommended to the other Colo- 
nies may be Recall’d or otherwise as in your Wisdom shall think proper 
and are Respectfully, Your Friends 

JostaH BARKER, 
Batcn’™ Hossey, 
SHUBAEL BARNARD, 
Ricw. Mrrc#ett, Jr. 
SrepHen Hussey.” 


“ Nantucket, 16 January, 1776. 


The committee appointed on this petition reported “ that a Repre- 
sentation of the present State of that Island and of the conduct of the 
Inhabitants, be made to the American Congress, and that the In- 
habitants be supplied with Necessaries for their Subsistence in the 
manner directed by a Resolve of the Congress, untill their determina- 
tion on such Representation may be had.” This resolve was passed. 

To be continued.] 


} The return of the selectmen as by the above requisition, dated Jan. 16, 1776, and ran- 
ning from Sept. 28, 1775, to that time, gives a list of 25 parties, who had imported pro- 
visions, &c., to the amount of 665 bbls. beef, 197 bbls. pork, 1480 bbls. flour, 158 cwt. 
bread, 9610 Ibs. butter, 19,952 Ibs. cheese, wheat, lard, cattle, &c. &c. And the provisions 
on hand at the above date (Jan. 16), as nearly as could be ascertained, were 300 bbls. beef, 
160 do. pork, 800 do. flour, 120 cwt 3000 Ibs. butter, 12,000 do. cheese, wheat, lard, 
and about 6000 bu. corn. 

® Petitions, Vol. 180, p. 285. 

__5 A fault with revolutions would seem to be a tendency to condemn and execute, and, 
there be a trial, to have that come next. 
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Early Bells of Massachusetts. 


EARLY BELLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Exsrrpes H. Goss, Esq. of Melrose. 
[Continued from p. 184.] 


CaMBRIDGE. 1631. Called Newtown until 1638, when, “in com- 
pliment to the college, and in memory of the place where many of our 
fathers received their education,” it was called Cambridge. The first 
mention of any bell in use in Massachusetts, occurs in the history of 
this town.’ Prince says that in 1632, “the first house for public 
worship at Newtown, with a bell upon it,” was built; and Holmes 
states that the town records confirm this statement, and that the 
town meetings were then called by the ringing of the bell. For 
some reason, not known, a drum was afterward substituted, as 
is shown by Johnson in “ Wonder Working Providence,” when, in 
1636, on approaching the town, a drum was heard calling the people 
to meeting, and in 1646 the records ordered a payment of fifty shil- 
lings to a man for his services to the town, in beating the drum. 

Two years later, 1648, they had a bell again, for it was ordered 
“That there shall be an eight peny ordnary provided for the Towns- 
men [selectmen] every second munday of the month upon there 
meeteing day; and that whosoever of the Townsmen faile to be 

resent within half an houre of the ringing of the bell (which shall 
half an houre after eleven of the clocke) heshall both lose his dinner, 
and pay a pint of sacke, or the value, to the present Townsmen.” A 
bell was given by Capt. Andrew Belcher, in 1700, at which time 
the town gave “the little meeting-house bell to the farmers,” or 
Lexington. 

The third chime of bells introduced into Massachusetts, was placed 
in the tower of Grace Church, Cambridge, in 1860; being chimed 
for the first time on Easter Sunday.” 


! The earliest mention of any bell in America, that I have seen, occurs in William Strachy’s 

* A true reportory of the wracke, and redemption of Sir Thomas Gates Knight; Fon and 
from the Ilands of the Bermudas,” as given in “‘ Purchas His Pilgrimes,” London, 1625, vol. 
iv. p. 1748. Having built two vessels, the largest of eighty tons, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
Somers and the rest of the wrecked colonists, sailed from the Bermudas, and arrived 

safely in the James River. “From Hence in two dayes (only by the helpe of Tydes, no 
winde yee wee iret it sadly vp the Riuer, and the three and twentieth of May [1610] 
we cast Anchor befor Iames Towne, where we landed, and our much grieued Gouernour 
first visiting the Church [a rude church of logs covered with > and earth, says 
ee History of the Virginia vee fA London], caused the Bell to be rung, at 
which (all such as were able to come of their houses) "Pele to Church where our 
Minister Master Bucke made a zealous and sorrowfull Prayer, all things so contrary 


to our oe 80 full of and ernment, 

® This chime consists of thirtern Yelle as follows: D, weight 3,108 pounds; E, 2,187; 
F#, 1,623; G, 1,881; A, 969; B, 658; C,614; C4#,517; D, 427; Da, 367; ; 228; 
and G, 200: @ total of 12,661 pounds. They were cast by Messrs. enry N. Hooper & 
the predecessors of Messrs. William Blake & Co.,—at a cost of about 


$5,000, w! 
was raised by subscription. Mr. Henry P. Munroe first chimed these bells, and still con- 
tinues to do so, although advanced in years, lame, and almost blind. He was instrumental 
in obtaining them for Cami 


bridge, and they are great favorites of his. By his exertions, 
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Ipswich. 1633. So named “in acknowledgment of the great 
honor and kindness done to our people which took shipping there,” 
says Winthrop. Indian name, Agawam. It had a bell as early ag 
1659, as provision was made to have it rung every evening at nine 
o’clock, In 1716, it was customary to ring the bell each day at five 
o’clock in the morning; and in 1827, at twelve o’clock noon, for 
dinner. In 1731, the “Hamlet,” afterward Hamilton, appropriated 
£60 in bills of credit for the purchase of a bell in England, to weigh 
800 pounds or upward. This arrived the following year, and while 
the belfry was being prepared for it, it was “hung on a pine tree to 
the northeast of the meeting-house.” 


Hinenam. 1633. Named from Hingham, co. Norfolk, whence 
most of its early settlers came. The first meeting-house, erected soon 
after its settlement, had a bell upon it, and when the second house 
was built,—and which is still standing and the oldest meeting-house in 
the United States,—the selectmen were ordered to provide a new 
bell, and “they are to get one as big againe as the old one was if it 
may be had.” A bell was then procured, as is seen by the following 
receipt : 

“ Boston, Jan. 8, 1680-1. 

“ Recd of Mr. Daniel Cushing in money five pounds four shillings in full 
for a bell sold him and Capt. Hubard. I say Recd by me. 

To. CLARKE.” 


In 1733, a new bell was purchased, which was not quite satis- 


factory, as a committee was chosen to obtain a “new toung for the 
Bell, or to enlarge or lengthen the present.” Various votes concern- 
ing the bell appear in the years 1752, 65, 83, ’93, and 1818, when 
the old bell was either recast or a new one purchased. In 1822, the 
bell now in use on this old meeting-house was bought. It weighs 
1,537 pounds, and was placed in the belfry July 26, 1822, where it 
has been hanging for more than half a century. 


MatpEn. 1634. Named from a town in England, where we 
find Malden in Surrey, Maldon in Essex, and Maulden in Bedford. 


the number of bells was increased from eight, as at first proposed, to thirteen, in order that 
the thirteen original states might be represented. From him these items concerning them 
have mostly been obtained. ie foria in Excelsis,” of the Episcopal service, in Latin 
text, with old English letter, is inscribed on the thirteen bells, commencing with a portion 
of it on the largest, D, and ending with the “‘ Amen, Amen,” on the smallest,G. In addi- 
tion to this, on the t bell, D, is the parses J 

* Let the name of Mr. Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge, be remembered. ‘The liberal man 
deviseth liberal a. 

Mr. Dowse left $1,000 for any public Sagsorente. His executors gave $500 toward 
this chime, and $500 for an illuminated clock. On the next bell, E, is the following, in 
Latin, commemorative of the ‘‘ Society forjthe Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: ” 

“In Memoriam Beneficiorum Illustrissimsz Soc. Angl. De Promovendo Evang. in partibus 
transmarinis Institutz,” 

On the next bell, Fa, is the following :—“ Eclesi Prime Episcopali Cantabrigie, in Nov 
Anglia, Me Libere Donavit Edvardus _ maa 


Recast A.D., 1831. 
Recast in the Chime, A.D. 1859.” 
The original bell, given in 1760, weighed over 800 pounds; present weight, 1,623 pounds. 
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It had no Indian name, but was known as “ Mystic-Side” before its 
incorporation in 1649. Malden had a bell as early as 1658, as is 
seen by the third and fourth articles of the contract for building the 
first meeting-house, which was made “ betweene Job Lane of Malden 
on the one partie, carpenter, and William Brakenbury, Lieut. John 
Wayte, Ensigne J. Sprague, and Thomas Green, Senior, Selectmen 
of Malden, on the behalf of the towne on the other partie, as fol- 
loweth :” “3. The roofe to be covered with boards and short shing- 
lings with a territt on the topp about six foot squar, to hang the bell 
in with rayles about it: the floor to be made tite with planks. 4. 
The bell to be fitted upp in all respects and Hanged therein fitt for 
use.” Upon the completion of the contract the selectmen were to 
pay “the sd Job Lane or his Assigns the sume of one hundred and 
fiffty pounds in corne, cord-wood and provisions, sound and mer- 
chantable att price currant and fatt catle, on valuacon by Indifferent 
men unless themselves agree the prices.” 

In 1682, the town voted, “That Samuel Lewis is agreed withal 
to ring the bell, and to sweep the meeting-house,—for which he is 
to have £1. 13s. in pay by the year.” At the same time the records 
show that £2. 11s. 3d. were due Philip Atwood for ringing the 
bell 


In 1684, the town expended 2s. 4d., “expenses about the bell 
taking downe and hanging up.” At this time the bell was placed 
upon what was then called and is yet known as “Bell-Rock,” near 
which the first church stood. In 1690, “ Thomas Dunnell is made 
choyse of by the Towne to ring the bell and sweepe the meeting 
house the 1 of March 90 for which he is to have one pound fifteen 
shillings in pay by the yeare.” At a meeting, March 21, 169 it 
was voted, “That y® bell shall be Hanged one the top of y* Meting 
hous.” And also, “That the select men shall Take care for to agree 
with a workman for the hanging of the bell one y* Top of y° meting 
hous.” 

In 1694, it was voted, “that Isaac Wilkeson shall have Two 
accres of Land in y* common neere his house for bulding y* Tarrat 
one y® meting hous and y® laddar, And y* said Wilkeson hath ex- 
epted.” In 1695, it was voted “that the town will alowe Samuell 
Stoures aighteen shillings with what he hath had all Ready for the 
finesing of the teret and hanging the bell.” In 1697, it was voted 
to employ a man “to ring the bell & to sweep and see to the meeting 
house for this year, and to have for his paines, £2. 13: he also to 
have 3s. to dig graves.” This was probably paid to Dunnell, as he 
performed such service until 1712, and perhaps later. In 1802, 
“Lord Timothy Dexter” presented the town with a bell, and the fol- 
lowing vote of thanks was passed: “Voted, That we are deeply 
sensible of the honor done by Timothy Dexter, Esq., in the donation 
of the large and elegant bell which he has presented us. That we 
hope to retain a grateful remembrance of our obligations to him ; and 
VOL. XXVIII 25 
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unanimously request Mr. Dexter to accept our sincere thanks for the ‘ 
honor conferred upon the people of his native town.” - 


Newsury. 1635. Named from Newbury, co. Berks, England, 
where Rey. Thomas Parker, the first minister of this town, had 
preached. Its Indian names were Quascacunquen and Wessacucous, 
Newbury had its bell as early as 1665, when Anthony Morse was 
chosen “to keep the meeting-house and ring the bell.” Jan. 4, 1706, 
it was “voted that the new bell be hanged in the turret of the meet- 
ing house with all convenient speede. Also to take care that the 
bell be rung at nine of the clock every night and that the day of the 
month be every night tolled.” 


Newron. 1639. Called New Town in the records until 1766, 
says Jackson, in his history of that town. This was the early name 
of Cambridge, of which Newton was a part. Incorporated in 1691, 
but settled and known as “ Cambridge Village’ as earlyas 1639. It 
had a bell in 1658, as is shown by the following votes: “That ye 
meeting house be repaired, and for warmth and comfort, that ye house 
be shingled,” to build “two galleries with three seates,” and that 
“ye house be plastered within side with lime and haire, also for set- 
ting out ye house that some pinnacle or other orniments be set upon 
each end of ye house and that ye bell be removed in some convenient 
place for ye benefit of ye towne,” “always provided before this be 
done ye timbers of ye house be well searched that, if there be such 
defects as some think, our labor may not be in vaine.” In 1659, 
John Chamberlain, the first sexton noticed, was to have fifty shil- 
lings a year for ringing the bell and sweeping, and £3 if he would 
“keep ye doore bowlted.” 

In 1666, the town paid “for ringing ye bell, expenses about a 
lame Indian and for soldiers that were pressed to the castle.” In 
1635, we find a law passed that no person should live beyond half a 
mile from the meeting-house. 

In 1873, Newton was favored with a gift by a public-spirited 
woman ; it being a beautiful chime of nine bells, which has been 
placed in the new edifice of the Grace Church.’ The weight of the 
largest bell is 2,150 pounds; of the smallest, 295 pounds; of the 
nine, 8,296 pounds. They were cast by Wm. Blake & Co. The 
cost of the chime was $4,400. 


1 The names and inscriptions are as follows :— 


E. “ Donor’s BEt1.” 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Trull Eldridge gave me and eight companions to Grace Church Parish, 
Newton, upon the completion of the new church, September, 1873.” 
“ This also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.”—Mark xiv.: 9. 
F#, “Hoxy Baptism Bett.” 
“Baptism doth also now save us—not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God.”—1 Peter iii.: 21. 
G#. “Curistmas BEL.” 
as de unto Ban ~~ 4 born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
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Wosvren. 1640. Probably named for Woburn, co. Bedford, 
England, a town chiefly famous for containing Woburn Abbey. 
Formerly “Charlestown Village.” The first church in Woburn was 
organized Aug. 24, 1642, two years after its settlement, and the first 
house erected. The inhabitants were notified of the hour of meet- 
ing, “by a bell hung on a hill in the neighborhood (probably that 
back of the old Fowle tavern stand), which was called from this cir- 
cumstance, many years after, Bell Hill.” The second meeting-house 
was erected in 1672, and the bell was then placed in a turret on its 
top, and in 1674 the town was “Dr. to John Tead for ringing the 
bell £1: 10:00.” March 8, 1699, the selectmen “agreed with 
Simon Thompson to ring the bell, sweep the Meeting hous, see to 
shut the Casements and doors, as need requires.” In 1680, “To 
Jonathan Thompson for ringing the Bell, and sweeping the meeting 
hows, £1. 10. 00.” 


Havernmy. 1640. Named for Haverhill, co. Essex, England, 
the birthplace of its first minister, the Rev. John Ward. dian 
name, Pentucket. At the March meeting in 1648, it was “voted 
that the Meeting House shall stand on the lower knowle at the lower 
end of the Mill Lot.” Previous to this, tradition says, that the 
people assembled for public worship on pleasant Sabbaths beneath 
the branches of a large tree that stood near the burial ground. At 
this time there was no bell to call the people together, and it was 
voted that “Richard Littlehale should beat the drum on the Lord’s 
day morning and evening, and on lecture days, for which, and also 
for writing public orders, he is to have 30 shillings; he is also to 
beat the drum for town meetings.” A temporary change took place 
in the manner of notifying meetings, four years afterward, but the 
former method was resumed the following year; this was the vote: 
“that Abraham Tyler shall blow his horn in the most convenient 
place every Lord’s day about half an hour before the meeting begins, 
and also on lecture days; for which he is to have one peck of corn 
of every family for the year ensuing.” 


A. “Houy Communion Bet.” 
“ This do in remembrance of me.”—Luke xxii.: 19. 


B. “Rezctor’s Bett.” 
“ And how shall they hear without a preacher ?”—Romans x.: 14. 
\C#. “ Eastsr Bex.” 
“The Lord is risen indeed.” —Luke xxiv.: 34. 
D. “ Marries Bex.” 
“ What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.”—Mark x.: 9. 


D#. “ Bunaat Bett.” 
a ee gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
E (octave). ‘‘Cur~pRen’s Batu.” 
“Except ye be converted and become as littie children, ye shall not enter into the king 
dom of heaven.”—Matthew xviii. : 3. 
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In 1697, the town voted to build a new meeting-house, which was 
to have “a Turret for a bell.” But Haverhill had no bell until 1748, 
when one was imported from London, by the first parish, and after 
considerable “ town talk” it was “ voted to Hang the Bell on the top 
of the meeting house, and Build a proper place for that purpose ;” 
and “to Raise one Hundred pounds old tenor towards defraying the 
Charges of building the Steple and Hanging the Bell.” The belfry 
was built on the ridge of the meeting-house, and the bell-rope de- 
scended to the broad aisle. It was voted “to Ring the Bell at one 
of the clock every day and at nine every night and on Sabbaths and 
Lectures.” 

Haverhill is now the happy possessor of a chime of bells, it being 
the first one introduced into Essex Co., and the sixth in Massachu- 
setts ; the other five being Christ Church and Arlington St. Church, 
Boston, First Church, Charlestown, Christ Church, Cambridge, and 
St. Anne’s, Lowell. The chime in Haverhill is in the tower of 
Trinity Church, and was placed there in 1869. This chime was 
cast by Wm. Blake & Co., of Boston, and has an aggregate weight 
of 5,095 pounds.’ 


LowELL. Incorporated 1826. Named in honor of the manu- 
facturer of that name, Francis Cabot Lowell. The third chime of 
bells introduced into Massachusetts was placed in St. Anne’s Church 
in 1857. There are eleven bells, weighing 9,899 pounds. They 
were purchased by subscription at a cost of nearly $4,000, and were 


1 The following are the inscriptions :— 


G Bell. THe Atarm Bett. Weighs 1,393 lbs. 
“ Trinity Church, Haverhill. Presented by the citizens of Haverhill. ‘ Except the Lord 
keep the city, the Watchman waketh but in vain.’ ” 
A Bell. Weighs 987 Ibs. 
“In memory of the Marsh Family. Peace to the Past, Joy to the Present, Welcome to 


the Future.” 
B Bell. 715 Ibs. 
‘* Funzerat Bewx. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’” 
C Bell. 616 Ibs. 
“ WeppING Bett. ‘ What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.’” 
D Bell. 416 Ibs. 
* Presented by C. B. CALDWELL. ‘Come unto us, and we will do thee good.’” 
E Bell. 299 Ibs. 
“Given by the Sunpay Scuoon. ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.’” 
F Bell. 256 lbs. 


“ CHRISTENING BELL. From Henry N. Page.” 

F# Bell. 227 Ibs. 
‘In Memoriam. Fanny Chase Brooks.” 

G Bell. 186 Ibs. 
“In Memonram. Ann F. Dewhurst.” 


In this chime each bell has its distinctive duty well defined. An arrangement has been 
made to have the “curfew bell” rung each evening at nine o’clock. 
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first rung, with appropriate exercises, Saturday, Oct. 17, of the 
above year.’ 

Most of the towns in western Massachusetts were without bells 
during many of the early years of their settlement, the drum, conch 
shell and flag being used instead ; all of the different methods being 
tried in some of the towns before the bell was introduced. In Green- 
field, early known as “Green River,”—and Northfield, Indian 
name “Squakeag,” notification was made by drum, the drummer 
being appointed and paid by the town. In the latter town, in 1734, 
the drummer being absent, the selectmen agreed with Daniel Wright 
“to sweep the meeting house and hang out a flagg.” 


1 The names, weight and inscriptions of the several bells are as follows :— 


Eb. 2,271 lbs. Heprickx Bett. 


We praise thee, O God, and celebrate thy blessing, on the generous endeavors of Geo. 
= Esq., and other citizens and friends, whereby we were placed here to ring Thy 
Gloria Filio Spirituo. A.D. 1857. 


F. 1,448 lbs. Crrizens’ BE. 
Art is the a of human We were purchased through the generosity of the 
citizens of Lowell. A.D. 1857. is . . - F 
G. 1,1341bs. Panrisu Bett. 
First public worship in the village (now Lowell) , Rev. Theodore Edson, March 7, 
1824. St. Anne’s Church consecrated March 16, A.D. 1825. 
Allan Pollock and Warren Colburn, first Church Wardens. 
Ab. 956 lbs. Parisn BELL. 


Merrimack Comeeey began work A.D. 1822. 
Town of Lowell incorporated A.D. 1826. 
City Charter granted A.D. 1836. 

A.D. 1857. 


Bd. 7831bs, Ore Burt Bex. 
This Bell was the gift of Ole Bull, the great violinist of Bergen, Norway. A.D. 1857. 
Honor to whom honor is due. 
B. 683 lbs. Mustcrans’ Bexu. 


To the Memory of Handel. Born A.D. 1684, died A.D. 1758. 
Presented by principal musical professors ‘and amateurs of Lowell, A.D. 1857. 


To music! noble art divine, 
Ring forth, ye bells, a merry chime. 
C. 608Ibs. Hovey Bex. 

A memorial to George H. Carleton, late Junior Warden of St. Anne’s Church. Presented 
to the church by Charles Hovey, as an expression of affection for his early master and late 
partner. A.D. 1857. 

Db. 565lbs. Bisnor’s BEL. 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts; consecrated Dec. 26, 1842. 
Tanquam Dei dispensatorum. Ep. A.D. Titum. 
D. 6380lbs. Rector’s BELL. 


Presented by the Ladies of St. Anne’s Church, to perpetuate the memory of their beloved 
and devoted Faster, Rev. Theodore Edson, D. D., Rector of the Parish since the consecra- 


tion, A.D, 1825. 
Blest is the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 
Ed. 48llbs. Founpsrs’ Bex. 
Jones & Hitchcock, Troy, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., Aug., A.D. 1857. 
F. 460lbs. Avzn’s Bex. 


Presented by James and Frederick Ayer, Chemists. Lowell, A.D. 1857. 
Omnibus que presunt sequimur. 
VOL. XXVIII. 
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In Montague, formerly called “Hunting Hills,”— Shelburne, 
“ Deerfield Pasture” and “ Deerfield North West,”—and Whateley, 
“The Straits,” the shell was used. In Shelburne the shell was 
used for twenty years. In Montague, in 1755, it was voted to have 
“a shell blown at Lieut. Clapp’s for a signal on Sabbath days”; and 
in 1759, it was voted “to buy the shell of Lieut. Clapp for £1. 10s. 
and to allow Joseph Root 20s. for blowing the same, on the Sab- 
bath, for one year.” 


Hapitey. 1659. Named, probably, from a town in England. 
Indian name Norwottuck. The first meeting-house was finished in 
1670, and the same year the town voted to buy the bell “ brought 
up by Lieut. Smith and others,” and to pay for it by a rate in winter 
wheat, at three shillings per bushel. “If Lieut. Smith gets 4s. 3d. 
for the wheat in Boston, he is paid; if less, the town is to make it 
up; if more, he is to repay.” The bell was a small one, as the debt 
was £7. 10s. 

In 1676, the town voted “that the bell in the meeting-house shall 
be rung at 9 o’clock at night, throughout the year, winter and sum- 
mer.” Judd says that Hartford began to ring a 9 o’clock bell in 
1665, “to prevent disorderly meetings, &c.” This is the first notice 
of a 9 o’clock bell upon the Connecticut river. In Springfield, in 
1653, Richard Sikes was to have one shilling for ringing the bell for 
marriages and funerals. No other town on the river was accustomed 


to have the ringing of bells at marriages or funerals. The turret for 
the bell was generally in the centre of the roof, and the bell-rope 
hung down in the broad aisle where the ringer stood. 

The bell in Hadley, bought in 1731, was broken by five young men 
in a ringing frolic, and recast by the town in 1785, the five persons 
breaking it paying four dollars each. 


DEERFIELD. 1671. “Not an English name, and undoubtedly 
of local origin here.” Indian name, Pocumtuck, meaning “ High 
Rock Place.” Deerfield was a frontier town and suffered much by 
depredations from the Indians. The only item concerning a bell oc- 
curring in the town-records is as follows: Sept. 6, 1773. “Voted 
that L' David Field, Mr. John Williams & Ens Joseph Barnard be 
@ committee to apply to Mr. Quartus Pomroy of N hampton & get 
him to come up & take a view of the Meeting house Bell & if he can 
mend it to agree with him to do it & if he thinks it must be sent 
home to be new cast or run s* Committee are hereby empowered to 
send the same to England or get it run in this Country if practicable 
as soon as may be & also to make such addition of Metal as shall 
make the new Bell weigh Five Hundred Weight. 

Att' Jonn Hawks Moderat*.”* 
1 For this item I am indebted to the Hon. George Sheldon, the genial antiquary of 


at who has for many years been gathering materials for the history of that old 
wo. 
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The “Bell of St. Regis,” so closely connected with Deerfield, 
should here be referred to, although undoubtedly a myth. History, 

ms and romances have proclaimed its fame far and wide for many 
years. The truthfulness of Mrs. Sigourney’s poem went unques- 
tioned for years. In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for 1869-70, Mr. George T. Davis, aided by Mr. George 
Sheldon, has taken the romance out of this celebrated story concerning 
the St. Regis Bell, by proving conclusively that no such bell was ever 
in Deerfield, and that, consequently, it was never taken away during 
the attack by the French and Indians, under De Rouville, Feb. 29, 
1703-4. 


SUNDERLAND. Named from Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunder- 
land. Incorporated in 1718, previous to which time it was known 
as “ Swampfield,” and was settled in 1673. Taft, in his address at 
the Field-Day of the “ Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association,” at 
Sunderland, Aug. 27, 1873, says :—“ The arrival of the hour for 

ublic worship was announced at various periods by raising a flag, 
ting a drum, and blowing a conch shell; but in 1751 a new de- 
e was taken, which is thus quaintly expressed in the record : 
‘Voted to sell the Little Boggie Meadow and improve the money to 
buy a Meeting House Bell for the use of the first precinct in Sunder- 
land, and sell as much land at Hunting Hills as the Little Boggie 
Meadow fetcheth, to be improved either to building a Meeting House 
or settling a Minister there.’ The bell was procured and set up as 
early as 1754.” 


LeverETT. 1750. The following votes were passed in 1775, in 
connection with the first meeting house in Leverett, the dimensions 
of which were to be 40 feet by 50, or “as large as the Whateley 
meeting house ” :— 

“Voted we provide meat and peas or beans and some cake if 
needed for raising dinner or dinners. 

“Voted we have three barrels of cider. 

“Voted we make 14 bushels of cake for raising said meeting house, 
meaning any man whoever provides ye above articles for raising is to 
keep a particular account of ye same, to settle with ye committee ap- 
pointed for ye meeting house work, and have his credit and pay for 
ye same.” 


AmuERST. Incorporated in 1759. Named in honor of Jeffrey, 
Lord Amherst, then commander-in-chief of the forces in the French 
war. No mention is made of any early bells or other method of 
summons, but when known as the 3d precinct of Hadley, a meeting 
was held Sept. 22, 1735, at which, after choosing the necessary 
parish officers, it was voted to “hiere a menester half a yeare,” and 
“to build a Meating House.” This was built upon the hill on the 
common, where the college cabinet and observatory now stand. 
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In 1871, the Memorial Church received a chime of nine bells, cast 
by Messrs. Wm. Blake & Co., with an aggregate weight of 8,287 

unds. One of the bells bears the following inscription :—* 1871, 

hese bells are placed here by George Howe, of Boston, and are to 
be made to chime on all suitable occasions, in commemoration of the 
brave patriots connected with Amherst College, who lost their lives 
in the war against the Great Rebellion of 1861.” This was the 
seventh chime introduced into Massachusetts. 





COMMISSION OF JEREMIAH HALSEY, 1775. 
Communicated by Cuarizs J. Hoapty, A.M., of Hartford, Conn. 


Tuts copy. of the commission of Jeremiah Halsey, of Preston, Conn., as com- 
mander of the Water-Craft at pen June 27, 1775, is from the original in 
the possession of his dson, Jeremia Halsey, Esq., of Norwich, Conn. The 
impression of the seal, which is on a wafer, cannot be made out. 


Ticonderoga. 


BenJamin Hinman Esq."; Colonell of the fourth Regi- 

ks ment of foot, Raised by the Collony of Conecticut for the 

‘ Special Defence of the same, and Commander in Chief Sta- 
tioned at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. ° 


To Jeremian Hauser, Gentleman Greeting 

Whereas there is at present Sundry Armed Vessles and small Craft on 
Lake Champlain which have lately been destitute of an officer to take the 
5 ee er ae ee ee 
Do therefore reposing special Trust in Your Loyalty, Courage, Skill and 
Capacity, Constitute and appoint You the said Jeremiah Halsey to be 
Commander of all the sqadron on Lake Champlain, George, South and 
East Baye, Wood and Otter Creeks &c. &c. Consisting of Snows, Brigs, 
Sloops, Schooners, Gundalows, Schows, Pettiaugres, Reveiions, Cutters, 
Barks, Cannoes, &c. And Cap* of the Armed Sloop Enterprize of Twenty 
Guns & You are therefore Required to Repair Imediately on board the 
s* Armed Sloop Enterprize and to hoist your flag on board of her—When 
Ready then to Cruise up and down the Lake Champlain, with the said 
sloop or any other Vessle or Craft, that you shall order. To Guard and 
Protect the Frontiers of the Province of New York in Particular and the 
United Collony’s in General. You are to Obey the Instructions, that you 
will from time to time Receive from me or any other Superiour Officer that 
shall or may be on this Command, for Which this shall be Your Sufficient 
Warrant. 

Given Under my hand and seal at Ticonderoga this 27 of June Anno 
Domini One Thousand seven hundred and seventy-five and in the fifteenth 
Year of his Majesty’s Reign. 


Bens" Hnonan Collo of 4" Re 
and Commander in Chief. 
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PRICES OF STAPLE COMMODITIES IN 1745. 


Tus following warrant, which shows the prices of staple commodities in Massa- 

chusetts in the year 1745, is printed from a document belonging to O. T. Phillips, 

., of South over, Mass., which has been loaned to us for the pape: It is 

a broadside 15 inches long and 12 1-2 inches wide, the print being 13 by 8 3-4 inches. 

The signature and the words between the superior as © s Se see 

in writing. The rest of the document is printed. e brackets on p. 290, lines 4 
and 32, are in the original. : 

The warrant is dated about five months after the capture of Lenihuee, There 
were then three kinds of Massachusetts paper money in circulation: the old, middle 
and new tenor, accounts of which will be found in Felt’s Historical Account of Mas« 
sachusetts Currency. 


Province of the 
Massachusetts-Bay, ff. G™ [seau.] R 


Wim Fors, Hsq; 


Treasurer & Receiver-General of His Maszsty’s said 
Province, 


To ‘Mr. Blany Phillips,’ Constable or Collector of the 
Town of “Duxbury,” Greeting, &¢, 


Y Virtue of an Act of the Great and General Court or 
Assembly of the said Province, begun and held at Boston 
upon Wednesday the Twenty-fifth Day of May, 1745. In the 
18% € 19% Years of His Masesty’s Reign, Entituled, An Act 
for apportioning and assessing a Tax of Thirty Thousand Pounds, 
in Bills of Credit ; and also for apportioning and assessing a further 
Tax of Two Thousand Four Hundred and Twenty-one Pounds 
Hight Shillings and Six Pence, in Bills of Credit, paid the Re- 
presentatives for their Service and Attendance in General Court, and 
Travel ; and also the Sum of Two Hundred and Thirty-five Pounds 
Fines laid upon several Towns for not sending a Representative. 


[ HESE are in His Majzsty’s Name to Will and Require you 
to Collect all and every the Sums of Money mentioned in the 

List or Lists of the said Tax or Assessment of your Town, 
made by the Assessors or Select-Men of the said Town, and com- 
mitted to you to Collect: Amounting in the whole to the Sum 
of *Sixty-five pounds four shillings & 114? 

In manner following : That ts to say, Of each Person the whole 
of his Proportion set down in the said List or Lists, before the last Day 
of May next; so that you duely pay in the Sum Total of the said Lists 
unto, and make up and issue your Accompt of the whole thereof with 
Myself, His Mayzsty’s Treasurer and Receiver-General of His Revenue 
within this Province, my Deputy or Deputies, or Successors in the said 
Office, at or before the last Day of Yume next, which will be in the 
Year of Our Lord One Thousand seven Hundred and Forty-six, 
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which you are alike required to do. And in case any Person or Per. 
sons shall refuse or neglect to pay the several Sum or Sums, whereat 
he or they are set at in the Assessment, and are to pay the same upon 
Demand made [either in Bills of the last Emission; or in Bills of 
Credit emitted in the Years One thousand seven hundred and forty. 
one, One thousand seven hundred and forty-two, and One thousand 
seven hundred and forty-three; or in coined Silver at the Rate of 
Six shillings and eight pence per Ounce, Troy weight; or in Gold 
Coin at the Rate of Four pounds eighteen shillings per Ounce; or 
in Bills of Credit of the middle Tenor, so called, according to their De- 
nominations ; or in Bills of the old Tenor accounting four for one; or 
in good Merchantable Hemp, at Four pence per Pound; or Mer. 
chantable Flax at ive Pence per Pound; or in good Merchantable 
Isle of Sables Cod-Fish at Zen shillings per Quintal ; or in good re- 
fined Bar-Iron at Fifteen pounds per Ton; or bloomery Iron at 
Twelve pounds per Ton; or in good hollow Iron Ware at Twelve 
pounds per Ton; or in Good Iadian Corn at Zwo shillings and three 
pence per Bushel; or good Winter Rye at Zwo shillings and six 
ew per Bushel; or Good Winter Wheat at: Zhree shillings per 
ushel ; or in good Barley at Zwo shillings per Bushel ; or in good 
Barrel Pork at Zwo founds per Barrel; or in Barrel Beef at One 
pound five shillings per Barrel ; or in Duck or Canvas at Zwo pounds 
ten shillings per Bolt, each Bolt to weigh Forty-three Pounds; or in 
long Whalebone at Zwo shillings and three pence per Pound; or 
Merchantable Cordage at One pound five shillings per Hundred ; or 
in good Train Oyl at One pound ten shillings per Barrel; or in good 
Bees-Wax at Zen pence per Pound; or in Bayberry-Wax at Six 
pence per Pound; or in d Tallow at Four pence per Pound ; or in 
good Pease at 7hree skiHlings per Bushel; or in good Sheep’s Wool 
at Wine pence per Pound; or in good tann’d Sole-Leather at Four 
oe per Pound, All which aforesaid Commodities shall be of the 
uce of this Province, } it shall and may be lawful for you, and you 

are hereby authorized and required for Non-payment, to distrein the 
Person or Persons so refusing or neglecting, by his or their Goods or 
Chattels ; and the Distress or Distresses so taken, to keep for the space 
of Four Days, at the Cost and Charges of the Owner thereof; and if 
the said Owner do not pay the Sum or Sums of Money so assessed 
upon him, within the sid. Four Days, then the said Distress or Dis- 
tresses to be forthwith openly sold at an Outcry by you, for Payment 
of the said Money, Notice of such Sale being posted up in some publick 
Place in the same Town Twenty-four Hours before-hand; and the 
Overplus coming by the said Sale (if any be) over and above the 
Charges of taking and keeping the Distress or Distresses, to be im- 
mediately restored to the Owner. And if any Person or Persons as- 
sessed as aforesaid, shall refuse or neglect to pay the Sum or Sums so 
assessed, by the space of Twelve Days after Demand thereof, where no 
sufficient Distress can or may be found, whereby the same may. be 
levied; in every such Case, you are to apply your self unto Two or 
more of the Assessors within your Town for Warrant to commit such 
Person or Persons to the common Goal, [séc] as the Law directs. And 
where any Person or Persons shall remove from your Town, not having 
first paid the respective Sums or Proportion set upon him or them in 
said Tax or Assessment; you are hereby authorized and impowered 
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to demand the Sum or Sums assessed upon such Person or Persons, in 
what Town or Place soever he or they may be found within this 
Province ; and upon refusal or neglect to pay the same, to destrein the 
said Person or Persons, by his or their Goods and Chattels, as afore- 
said; and for want of such Distress to commit the Party to the common 
Goal, there to remain until Payment be made of the Sum or Sums s0 
set upon him, with all Charges arising by reason of such Commitment. 
And hereof you are not to fail, upon the Pains and Penalties as may in 
such Case by Law be inflicted on you. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Boston, the Sixth Day of 
November, 1745. In the Nineteenth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord GEORGE the Second, of Great-Britain, &c. 
KING. Wm. Fore. 





TRANSFER OF ERIN. 
By Tuomas C. Amory. 
II. 


N our last number the historical events connected with the invasion 
were recalled to the reader. Its easy and early success was 
explained by the political state of the island, divided amongst many 
independent septs and chieftains comparatively powerless to cope, 
even if united, with soldiers trained in the best schools of war- 
fare, better armed and equipped, and drawing their reinforcements 
and supplies across the channel from a nation vastly superior in 
numbers and resources. Some account was attempted of the more 
prominent leaders, and the share each received of the spoil. It was 
shown, how, establishing themselves in the seaports long occupied 
exclusively by Danes and other strangers, they contrived to preserve 
and extend their conquests by more thorough military discipline, and 
occasionally by their superior craft in fomenting dissension. Resum- 
ing the narrative at the close of the first century from the landing 
at the death of Henry the Third, it is proposed to pursue the course 
of events bearing on our subject down to the epoch when the battle 
4 Bosworth transferred the English crown from Plantagenet to ~ 
dor. 

Even in the early period of occupation the pressure of English 
power was not constant, and when opportunity offered the septs re- 
sumed possession of their territories, driving out the intruders. In 
Ulster, except near the eastern shore in Antrim and Down, the 
English retained no foothold ; and in Munster, McCarthy More con- 
fined them to their castles. O’Connor of Connaught reduced their 
castle of Roscommon, which, with Athlone, Rathdone, Carrick- 
fergus and cities along shore were their principal strongholds. 
Under a grant from Edward the First of Thomond, Thomas de 
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Clare brother of the Earl of Hertford, and whose wife was daughter 
of Fitzgerald, taking advantage of a disputed succession between 
two of the O’Briens, made his way into the country and erected 
fortifications. Beset by the exasperated clans whom he sought to 
subject, from jealousy or an ebullition of temper he cruelly murder- 
ed Roe O’Brien, who had befriended him, and to whom he was in- 
debted for what measure of success had attended his enterprise. He 
died 1286, and thirty years later, two of his sons being defeated and 
slain, the remaining members of his family, burning Bunratty Castle 
which they had erected for their abode, quitted Thomond never to re- 
turn. John Fitz Geffroi, in 1266 justiciary for the third time, ob- 
tained a grant of the Barony of Islands in Clare, but did not hold 
it long. The endeavors of O’Hanlon and McMahon to expel the in- 
truders were attended with partial success, and McLaghlin of Meath 
defeated and slew Richard Tuite the great baron. The O’Connors 
of Offaly sacked the Castle of Kildare. At a later period, in 
1315, their chiefs, invited to a banquet at the Castle of Sir Pierce 
Birmingham, were massacred. Birmingham was arraigned for the 
crime, but no justice was done. He was soon after defeated at 
Ballymore. The hard fought battle of Glenfel was won by 
Mandeville, but the O’Byrnes and O’Tooles gained a decisive vie- 
tory at Glendalough. 

After the battle of Bannockburn, 1314, Edward Bruce, brother 
of King Robert, was invited to become King of Ireland. Robert’s 
wife was daughter of the Earl of Ulster: her sisters married Fitz- 
geralds of Offaly and Desmond, De Clare and Multon. De 
Lacys and De Bissets lent aid to the project, but soon sought pardon 
for their imprudence and returned to their allegiance. Felim 
O'Conner of Connaught at first took sides against Bruce, but after 
defeating his kinsman Roderick, who sought to supplant him with 
his sept, he went with his countrymen, nearly all of whom favored 
and sustained the movement. They were profoundly disgusted with 
English rule, of which the manifest policy was to dispossess them 
of their lands and subject them to servitude. In an admirable 
address to the Pope, signed by the O’Neil and other chiefs, they 
state that they were treated as enemies, not subjects; that any En- 
glishman might take the law against an Irishman, but if he killed 
an Irishman falsely and perfidiously, as often happened, he could 
not be brought before the English tribunals. 

Bruce was one of their own race. For two years he was eminent- 
ly fortunate, defeating the English forces on eighteen battle-fields. 
His brother Robert joined him from Scotland, and they marched into 
Connaught. Circumstances seemed propitious, for Edward the Sec- 
ond was a weak king, and the nation apparently of one mind. But 
when all promised success, Robert was called back to Scotland, dis- 
putes arose among the chiefs, and the Irish having wasted their 
strength in mutual slaughter were defeated with great loss at the 
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fatal battle of Athenry, helped by Birminghams and De Burghs. 
After waiting in vain for happier auspices, Edward Bruce marched to 
meet the English forces, and fell at the battle of Faughard near Dun- 
dalk in 1318. Thus faded away for Ireland the hope of escape, by 
uniting the two branches of the Milesian race against foreign domi- 
nation, from a connection she had every réason to dread. The event 
gave strength and stability for a time to English rule, but even in the 
ten counties and liberties it was mostly nominal, the preponderance 
of the natives setting at naught any effort to molest them. The 
power of the kings of Connaught, however, was broken at Athenry, 
their territories being divided between the two branches of the raee, 
O’Connors Don and O’Connors Roe. 

The English among themselves were restless and quarrelsome. 
Grasping and domineering, like birds of prey they pounced down 
upon whoever were weak, their allies of to-day being their enemies on 
the morrow. There was, perhaps, often more of policy than temper 
in their course. The Geraldines with Butlers and Birminghams 
warred with Powers and De Burghs. Talbots and Birminghams 
were butchered by Gernons and Savages, Bodnets and Condons by 
Barrys and Roches. Fighting, indeed, was the business of life at 
the period, not in Ireland alone, but in England, France and every- 
where else. Donald McMorough, representative of the ancient kings 
of Leinster, then for the most part regained by McMoroughs and 
O’Moores, declaring his right to its throne and marshalling his clan, 
Desmond and O’Brien attacked him and his allies, O’Nolans and 
O’Dempsys. Another Desmond in 1370 is found arrayed against 
O’Briens and O’Connors, who defeated and slew him at Limerick. 
Edward III., dissatisfied that his subjects should squander blood and 
treasure needed for the successful prosecution of his wars in France,. 
issued a decree that all lands granted by his father or himself should 
be resumed. It was easier even for him, though sufficiently strong 
in purpose, to order than to accomplish, and what were seized he was 
compelled to restore. However eager for contention with Irish sept 
or their own countrymen, the English banded together as one for 
their common safety, and were too remote to be much endangered. 
Their matrimonial alliances gave strength to their power of resist- 
ance, and one at this time with the royal family had rendered it 
more difficult still to keep them in submission. 

From Joan d’Acres, born to Edward the First on his crusade, 
descended through Clares and De Burghs, Philippa Plantage- 
net, heiress of Ulster. Joan’s sister Elizabeth was the wife of 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and their daughter Elea- 
nor, of James, Earl of Ormond, who in consequence of this alliance 
was made Lord Palatine of Tipperary. Their daughter espoused 
Gerald the poet, fourth Earl of Desmond, and their descendants thus 
transmitted the blood of the Plantagenets, of Charlemagne and 
Alfred to most of the ruling families of Ireland,—English and Irish... 
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For the first Earl of Desmond, in 1330, Kerry had been created a 
palatinate, the eighth so constituted, with power to make barons and 
knights, establish courts, choose judges and sheriffs, and within their 
limits the king’s writ did not run. As their jurisdiction could not 
be maintained over the septs, it was limited, but the Munster Ger- 
aldines gaining gradually in power, their court at Tralee was said 
later to have been better administered than the Kings at Dublin, and 
was attended by both races. Lands ecclesiastical, called the crosses, 
had sheriffs of their own and their tenants were subject to special 
regulations. 

These tribunals, with their conflicting modes and process, gov- 
erned by common law and statute, march law and usage, bred 
confusion. Attached though they were to their own ancestral code, 
greater uniformity was to be wished, and the Irish, who when with- 
in reach of the English law were subjected to its oppressions without 
enjoying its benefits, would gladly have seen it universal. The pro- 
tection extended to the five bloods, O’Neils, O’Connors, O’Briens, 
Cavanaghs and McLaghlins, was very naturally coveted by the rest. 
The request to the First Edward and his grandson for its extension 
led to an ordinance of Parliament that there should be one and the 
same law for Irish and English; but it was frustrated by English 
landholders, who recognized in no race but their own any rights to 
be respected. Where they could with impunity, they shot down the 
Irish as game upon the mountains, despoiling them of their cattle, 
their lands or their children, leaving no redress but retaliation. 
That these atrocities engendered no implacable animosity can only 
be explained by the lawless state of the country and incessant war- 
fare. Memory of them, even when preserved in the cloister, 
passed out of mind among the people, and each generation, as it 
succeeded, received what existed as the natural condition, and, 
powerless to improve, acquiesced in what could not be remedied. 

Growing independence of the crown excited the jealousy of its 
representatives and led to a distinction between those of English 
birth and English blood. Edward the Third, in 1342, instructed 
Darcy his justiciary to remove from official position whoever had 
married or held lands only in Ireland, and replace them by such as 
having estates in England were more within reach of the royal dis- 
pleasure. A long course of similar orders and decrees, as well as of 
acts of legislation, proved how utterly ineffectual such measures were 
to prevent what they prohibited. The famous statute of Kilkenny, 
in 1367, constituted intermarriages, gossipred or fostering with the 
Irish, adopting or submitting to Brehon law, treason. Assuming 
an Irish name, using the Irish language, apparel or customs, worked 
forfeiture of estate. The act further forbade the English from mak- 
ing war without permission of the government, allowing Irish to pas- 
ture cattle on their lands, admitting them to benefices or religious 
houses, or entertaining their minstrels, rhymers or newstellers. By a 
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later law, in 1447, Englishmen who did not shave the upper lip were 
subjected to pains and penalties. 

These unfriendly dispositions towards the septs, expressed in 
a language they did not comprehend, if known to them produced 
little effect and went soon out of mind. When a chief was inau- 
gurated, to enure them to their vocation of war he led his new 
subjects against some neighboring sept of either race against whom 
there was a score to be paid. When the maraud was over, little 
rancor remained, the despoiled biding their time for retaliation, and 
their general policy being simply to dislodge the intruders. In 1380 
Roger De Mortimer, then thirty years of age, son of Phillippa Plan- 
tagenet, and next of kin to the crown, was appointed viceroy. He 
was kindly received, but seizing treacherously in his own mansion 
Maginnis lord of Iveagh in Down and OHanlon, he was unable to 
possess himself of his territory in Ulster. He fortified the castle of 
Colraine, building a bridge over the river of English oak, and for- 
tifying it by three castles, but was soon overtaken by the fatality 
which attended all the Mortimers in Ireland, and died in 1381. 
Four years later Richard appointed his favorite De Vere earl of Ox- 
ford, creating him marquis and duke of Ireland, and transferring to 
him that and the neighboring islands, but he was removed after a 
brief enjoyment of his prosperity, and died in exile in 1392. 

Meanwhile the English were everywhere disheartened. The 
neighborhoods of Cork, Waterford and Limerick were devastated. 
The Ormonds succeeded to estates of the Mariscos, and purchased 
Kilkenny of the Clares, but their possessions were disputed and the 
Geraldines, the only other family of the original adventurers, were 
equally powerless to stem the tide. Art, for half a century “ replete 
with hospitality, knowledge and chivalry, the prosperous and kingly 
enricher of churches and monasteries,” was obeyed as king of Leinster 
by the other septs descended from Cahir Mor. His wife was an En- 
glishwoman, Baroness of Norragh, whose estates were within reach 
of the government at Dublin. They were confiscated on the plea 
that she had married an Irishman. Thus with monstrous ingrati- 
tude, the representative of Dermot MacMorrough, who with his 
daughter Eva had given all Leinster to Strongbow and the English, 
was deprived of the small portion of the land of his ancestors which 
had returned to him by virtue of English law, under a like title. 

Richard the second, with an army of twenty thousand men, came 
into Ireland in 1394. His troops were repulsed by O’Connor of 
Ophaly, and O’Carrol of Ely. The king tried finally conciliatory 
measures. He admitted the Irish had rebelled in consequence of 
injustice done them, and made overtures of peace which were accept- 
ed. Four kings O’Neil, O’Connor, McMurrogh and O’Brien, 
dined with him in Dublin and received knighthood at his hands. 
Other princes of Ulster and Leinster, seventy-one in number, 
swore fealty, and agreed to surrender their domains and hold them of 
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the crown. But these pledges made under duress were considered 
of little obligation, and no sooner had the king sailed than they vir- 
tually renounced their allegiance by incursions into the pale. Ro 
De Mortimer, the viceroy left in charge of affairs, was in 1398 killed 
at Kenlis. Richard immediately returned with a force of nearly 
equal numbers as before, and went in pursuit of McMorough, who 
set him at defiance. The degenerate son of the Black Prince was 
forced to retreat, and whilst indulging his love of display at Dublin, 
Henry of Bolinbroke was mounting his throne. 

The nearest in lineal succession after Richard II. was not Henry, 
but Edmund Mortimer then seven years of age, son of Roger slain 
at Kenlis, and representative of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward the Third; while the new king derived from John of 
Gaunt, the fourth son. This usurpation for eighty years was a 
fruitful source of contention and jealousy between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, the white rose and the red, drenching England in 
blood. Richard of York, son of Edmund Langley fifth son of Ed- 
ward Third, married Ann Mortimer the rightful heir after the death 
of her brother Edmund, who, while viceroy, died of the plague. For 
conspiring against Henry the Fifth, he was beheaded in 1415. 
Richard third duke of York, made protector after defeating Henry 
VI. at St. Albans, lost his life in 1460, at the battle of Wakefield. 
His son Edward IV. the year after gained the victories of Morti- 
mer’s Cross and Towton, establishing himself on the throne. In the 
latter engagement nearly forty thousand were slain, and more than 
one hundred: thousand fell in these wars. Barnet and Tewkesbury 
won by Edward brought to a close the hopes and almost the exist- 
ence of the house of Lancaster, so many had perished by axe or 
dagger, on the block or battle-field. While it lasted it engaged the 
support of the English lords of Ireland on either side, Butlers for 
Lancaster, Geraldines for York. The earl of Ormond was taken 
prisoner at Towton in 1461, and soon afterwards beheaded at New- 
castle, and the Butlers fell into disgrace for their attachment to the 
house of Lancaster. 

This civil war in England was a blessed boon to the sister kingdom. 
Relieved for a time from the heavy hand of oppression, its people 
enjoyed a brief respite of repose to recover their strength and to use 
it. Instead of adding to their acquisitions the English gradually 
lost what they had gained. Birminghamsslightly increased their ter- 
ritory inConnaught, Desmond purchased half of Cork from De Cogan, 
Clennish and Kilsellan from Grandison, in Tipperary. Ormond 
over-ran and for a time subjected the Barrets. Kildare received 
by marriage and by grant portions of the inheritance of Sybil 
Marshall, one of the five co-heiresses of Leinster. But they were 
titles rather than possessions. When the Earl of Ulster was slain, a 
branch of the O’Neils established themselves at Clandeboy in Antrim, 
and towards 1341, other septs taking Athlone, Roscommon and Rath- 
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down, resumed a large part of the area brought under English 
dominion. Lasaugh O’More of Leix took eight castles in a single 
evening and sacked Dunamage. Some idea of the state of the coun- 
try at this period may be obtained from the representation made to the 
king by an assembly convened by Desmond at Kilkenny, that the 
Irish had retaken one-third of the manors which had yielded revenue 
to the crown, levelling the castles and reducing the colonists to pov- 
erty; that this was owing to embezzlements practised by English 
ministers, who intrusted the castles to incompetent warders to extort 
fees, charged to the crown supplies taken for their own use and for 
which they never paid, and salaries for castles demolished or 
which had never existed, exacting fines for non-attendance at court of 
those engaged in military duty, and imprisoning even lords without 

rocess of law. Many proprietors, sixty-three enumerated in 1361, 
never visited their estates, but extracted from them all that they 
could, which was not much. 

Within these two centuries seventy viceroys succeeded each other 
in rapid succession, enriching themselves and their favorites, con- 
tracting debts and leaving them unpaid. Rokeby was of another 
sort. He preferred to eat and drink out of wooden cups and plat- 
ters and pay gold and silver to his men, and for what he purchased. 
Savage of Ard in Down evinced like nobleness of nature in relying 
upon his brave soldiers, rather than on walls of stone; and by 
spreading, in starting for the battle-field, his hospitable board for 
whichever side might prove victorious. Noble characters, if confi- 
dence may be placed in their annalists, abounded in a much larger 
measure among the native race. Rivalry for the leadership of the 
clan, an envied mark of popularity, feuds between sept and sept, 
led to bloodshed, yet certainly not to more than among the English. 
For several generations the clans were feebly opposed, recovering 
nearly all their original territory. Castles erected about the land, 
the Norman mode of securing their conquests, were either demolished 
or occupied by the chiefs. In Cork, where lords Carew, Cogan, 
Barnwall, Sanford, Mandeville, Arundel, with many other knights 
and gentlemen, once rich, had exposed themselves by their own 
disputes and been driven out, Roches, Courcys and Barrys alone 
were left, on a remnant of their possessions. 

Around the English precincts, the liberties swarmed with kerns, 
light armed infantry with “ javelins, darts and skeynes,” or with 
gallow-glasses “ with iron helmet, coat of mail, cuirass and battle 
axe,” formidable antagonists even for men-at-arms, “with bas- 
nets, sallets, visor, spear, axe, sword and dagger,” or for archers 
“‘with jack of defence, salet, sword and sheaf of forty arrows.” 
These Irish soldiers were not always arrayed upon the side of their 
countrymen, but were often retained for protection against their 
forays by the few colonists that ventured to remain in positions so 
exposed. Beyond the borders, accessible to enemies only through 
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dense forests and passes easily defended, dwelt the septs with fields 
well tilled and well stocked pastures. ‘Their laws were framed with 
ample provisions to prevent disagreement, and their chieftains, whose 
election depended upon their consent, led them in war and studied 
their interests. It is not surprising that they should have preferred 
their own system to the venality and corruption which marked every 
department of English administration, or that, at one period in 
Munster, the English themselves should have adopted it in preference 
to their own. 

In 1414, Sir John Talbot, who had inherited Wexford through 
Comyns, De Valence and Montchesney, and acquired by marriage 
with Maud Nevil part of the Verdon inheritance in West Meath, 
was appointed Viceroy. He reduced the Keatings, defeated the 
O’Moores, compelling them to assist whilst he inflicted the same 
havoc on the McMahons, who in their turn were forced to lend their 
aid against the O’Connors and O’Hanlons. He harried Ulster, slay- 
ing and destroying, but though accepting the King's peace, the 
septs were not reduced to obedience. Talbot repaired to France to 
gain glory on forty battlefields. After his departure, O’Connor of 
Offaly defeated the English, and in 1423 the Ulster chiefs marching 
on Dundalk routed their army, slew their commander, carrying away 
great spoil. After Edmund Mortimer’s death, in 1425, his suc- 
cessor, the Earl of Ormond, was more fortunate, and O’Neil, 
O’Toole and McMahon covenanted to keep the peace. 

Meanwhile, the colonists, despoiled by both friend and foe, were 
deserting the island. Representations were made that the deplorable 
state of the country resulted less from maladministration, which was 
sufficiently bad, than from enormities practised by the Irish, insti- 
gated by the nobility and gentry. Stanley, sent over in 1431, 
found Butlers and Talbots at variance, Dundalk paying tribute to 
O’Neil, Armagh to O’Connor, Waterford in ruins, one hundred and 
forty-eight castles lately defensible in Carlow demolished. Munster 
was in possession of the enemy, and the walled towns of Kilkenny, 
Ross, Wexford, Kinsale Youghall, Clonmel, Kilmallock, Thomas- 
town, Carrick, Fethard and Cashel on the point of famishing, their 
supplies being cut off. Connaught had relapsed under Irish control, 
for Burkes and Birminghams were virtually Irish, no governor 
having been seen in Galway or Athenry for forty years. Even 
Ormond, whose kinsmen had intermarried with the McMurroghs, 
O’Carrols and O’Reillys, and who was personnally popular with the 
septs, had lost most of his domains. O*‘Neil, aided by Connors, 
Molloys, Maddens, McLaghlins and McGeoghans, warred success- 
fully against the English, and McMurrogh, who for seven years had 
been prisoner in the Tower and had recently escaped, marched an 
army to the walls of Dublin. 

In the angry contention at this inopportune moment for English 
interests, between Ormond, deputy of his kinsman, Lord Welles, 
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and Archhishop Talbot, it is not easy to determine which was right, 
if either. The conclusion of Sir Giles Thornton, sent over to in- 
vestigate, was that the prevailing misrule was equally attributable 
to both. In 1444, a parliament at Drogheda exonerated Ormond. 
He was summoned to London, and Thomas Fitzgerald, prior of 
Kilmainham, maintaining the truth of the charges against him, prof- 
fered wager of battle, which was accepted. The combat was pro- 
hibited by the King, who, examining the parties, decided in favor of 
Ormond. Henry confided the government, however, to one of the 
opposite faction, Sir John Talbot, created Earl of Shrewsbury as 
also of Waterford and Baron of Dungarvan, for his distinguished 
services in France. He was a good soldier, but sorry knight; for, 
inviting O'Reilly to Trim, he held him to ransom. The thirty years 
since his former viceroyalty had not improved his temper, and it 
was said of him, that since Herod, there had been no man 
more wicked. Talbot’s successor was Richard, Duke of York, Earl 
of Ulster, Lord of Connaught, Leix, Meath and Ossory, which 
titles he had inherited from Ann Mortimer, his mother. He came 
over in the summer of 1449 with his wife, Cecilia Neville, the Rose 
of Raby, mother of Edward IV. and Richard III.. and adopting a 
conciliatory policy, Maginnis, McMahon, McArtan and O‘Reilly 
joined his army with three thousand of their clansmen. O’Neils, 
O’Farrels, Mores, Dempsys, McMurroghs and Byrnes, with nearly 
all the English lords, swore fealty to Henry and the Duke. This 
friendly spirit may be attributed to their appreciation of Richard's 
claims as the true heir. It could have proceeded from no sense of 
his superior power, for when McGeoghan, who soon after took 
offence at some injustice, advanced with a large force of cavalry to 
Mullingar, he made concessions and amends. 

James the Fourth, or White Ormond, died in 1452, after sacking 
the fortresses of the Mulryans in Limerick and of the O’Dempsys 
at Leix, making a successful raid into Ulster and as far as Long- 
ford, the last few months of his life. His son was appointed Vice- 
roy for ten years, but the inveterate strife between Butlers and Ger- 
aldines “causing more destruction in Kildare and Meath than any 
inflicted by Irish or English enemies, so that neither life nor property 
were safe,” the Duke was re-appointed, after St. Albans in 1455 be- 
coming Protector of the realm. Deserted by some of his adherents 
at Ludlow, he betook himself to Ireland, where, supported by the 
Geraldines, he was recognized as Viceroy, the parliament declaring 
its independence of that of England, and English laws and process 
of no force in Ireland. 

After his death at Wakefield, and his son Edward had dethroned 
Henry VI. at Towton, Desmond was in the ascendant. But in the 
height of his prosperity he advised Edward to repudiate his wife. 
Through her resentment he was beheaded at Drogheda in 1467, by 
Worcester, sent ever as viceroy, a man of culture, but cruel, and 
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known as the “ Butcher,” who met a like fate at Tower Hill three 
years later. Desmond’s sister Joan was wife of Kildare, Honora of 
Lord Kerry. His wife was daughter of Viscount Buttevant. Three 
of his sons were earls of Desmond after him, and the son of another 
the fourteenth was father of Gerald the fifteenth who was slain in 1583 
and forfeited the territory. Desmond’s daughters had married Me- 
Carthy Reagh and MacBrien Ara, and his execution without justifi- 
cation provoked bitter resentment. As Kildare of the other branch 
of the Geraldines was made deputy, it was in a measure appeased. 
Among curious historical retributions, it may be noted that Desmond 
was beheaded for thus seeking to set asunder Edward and his queen, 
Elizabeth Grey. He himself had supplanted his nephew Thomas 
Fitzgerald, the rightful earl, for contracting a marriage with the 
beautiful Catherine McCormac of a lower rank than his own, a mis- 
alliance which offended his kinsmen. They were already several 
hundred in number, and exerted controlling influence over what con- 
cerned their family ascendancy. 

The state of affairs under Edward was not encouraging ; outrages 
in Dublin were perpetrated with impunity. Fitzwilliam of Dundrum 
slew Cornwallis, the judge, at his table. The coin was reduced to 
half standard, prices fixed at half value. Several hundred pounds 
were paid annually in tribute to the septs. To protect the four 
counties dykes and pallisades with forts, were constructed from which 
originated the term of English Pale, not previously used. The 
St. George’s Society was organized in 1474, consisting of Kildare, 
Eustaces, Plunkets, St. Lawrence, Dowdals, Barnewal, Bellew, 
Preston and Lacy, with the Mayors of Dublin and Drogheda, and 
a force of two hundred men at arms for defence against sudden 
inroad. Irishmen were forbidden to live within the four counties 
who did not wear the English dress, shave the upper lip, take an 
English surname from some town, color or craft. It was lawful to 
kill robbers having no Englishman of good name and fame in their 
company in English apparel, and bounties were to be paid for their 
heads. Any Englishman damaged by an Irishman might make re- 
praisals on any of his sept. These measures were not very opera- 
tive, but indicate what they sought to correct. About Waterford 
Englishmen of all conditions were adopting the Irish dress. If as 
prescribed in the Fenacha, as the ancient laws were sometimes 
termed, it was of many hues, and not unlike, the Scotch plaid, 
excepting that the colors were more distributed about the several 
garments. It was becoming and adapted alike to climate and their 
modes of life. Most of them had forgotten their own language and 
adopted the Brehon code. Poer, sheriff of the county, was a con- 
stant terror to the city of Waterford. Even the walled towns which 
had yielded some returns to the treasury, now were an expense. 
Thus English rule had neither proved honest, beneficial nor effective, 
and it looked very doubtful, at times, if it must not be abandoned. 
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Why this hold thus relaxed was not altogether shaken off, re- 

ires little explanation. The clans only asked to be let alone, and 
the intruders if driven out might return. For them, separation 
was destruction. With a view to their greater security, they had 
formed a complete network of marriage and other ties, which ren- 
dered impracticable or abortive any combination or concert of action. 
Kildare had given his sisters to Henry O’Neil of Tyrone, Donald 
McCarthy of Carberry and Ulick of Clanrickard, his daughter to 
Con O’Neil, while his son’s wife was Maev O’Connor of Ophaly. 
Graces espoused Cavanaghs and O’Moores; other Geraldines in 
Munster, O’Briens and O’Sullivans. Ormond dwelt in England, 
but the maternal ancestors of Piers, his presumptive heir, represen- 
tative and chief of his nation, were McMorroghs, Carrols and 
O’Reillys. Gifts of prophecy or even of logical forecast are 
sparingly bestowed upon mortals. The future baffles speculation. 
Surely, could the fatal consequences of leaving unimproved this 
auspicious moment have been foreseen, petty feuds and jealousies, 
even family ties would have been forgotten, and the chain which 
England was slowly forging been snapped as the Danish under Brien 
Boroihme. 

No reliable information has been transmitted as to the whole num- 
ber or that of the respective races during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but probably the inhabitants of Ireland were not one to six 
of the population of the sister kingdom, embracing England and 
Wales. The latter has been reckoned at three millions in 1400, and 
the former probably did not exceed halfa million. That they should 
against such odds have baffled every attempt to subjugate them, 
when the difference in number was by no means their greatest dis- 
advantage, speaks favorably not only for their courage, but for the 
sagacious counsels that directed it. No one can study their history 
or the character of their institutions, without bias, and not come to the 
conclusion that their great misfortune was to have been placed geo- 
graphically within reach of neighbors so aggressive, overbearing and 
powerful as the English. 

Left to themselves, the septs, if occasionally at variance, and 
compelled for security to form alliances and keep in working order 
their military organization, were virtually independent. They were 
governed by their own laws, and by chiefs to whom they were de- 
votedly attached, and their habits of life, when outside pressure was 
removed, had elements enough of variety to prevent stagnation. If 
not systematically industrious as Saxon churl or peasant of France, 
they supplied their wants by tillage, and their numerous herds con- 
stituted their wealth. As their laws contain rules for the government 
of artificers of different kinds, the useful arts were not neglected. 
Surrounded by the sea, frequent intercourse with France and Spain 
afforded them, in exchange for their wool, wine and clothes. 

For religious and secular education, this home rule seemed equally 
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propitious. Public documents that remain emanating from their 
chieftains, annals and other works from the many writers of Irish 
birth whose names and productions have come down to us, abundant} 

indicate that not only in natural endowment but in culture they 
were quite equal to the Anglo Normans, quite as competent to goy- 
ern themselves. Conventional establishments if not now as useful 
served then as asylums for the infirm and unprotected, kept alive a 
spirit of devotion, educated the young and refined their habits, 
The number, nearly one hundred in all, recorded in the Apostolic 
Chamber, founded and endowed in these two centuries in Ireland, 
testify not to the superstition of the age, but to the sense entertained 
of their value. In one instance, such a foundation was an atonement 
for assassination, but they generally proceeded from an enlightened 
piety. The larger proportion were erected by the chiefs, all the 
provinces contributing ; and if we may judge from the exquisite re- 
mains of Irrelagh or Mucross Abbey, Roscrea and Quinn, there may 
have been more costly and imposing edifices in wealthier lands, but 
few whose architectual beauty and adaptation to the intended use sur- 
passed these and many others which might be mentioned mouldering 
about the old island of the saints. 

Private abodes corresponded in elegance and convenience with 
these religious structures. Blarney Castle, dating from the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, is still a delight to every beholder, and 
had civil war spared more examples of the taste of that period, they 
would have helped to disprove the recent imputation of Mr. Froude. 
When castles were demolished in war and rebuilt in haste for pro- 
tection, little heed was paid to symmetry or embellishment. Many 
ruined edifices remain haggard and ungraceful, but they were as often 
the work of English as of Irish men, The vulgar plainness of 
some old Irish cities, in marked contrast to those of the continent, 

in terms not to be mistaken of the puritan notions of 
Cromwell and his ironsides, who with the royal bluebeard, Queen 
Bess and Benedict Arnold for generalship, are models of excellence 
for Ireland’s latest calumniator. Disingenuously he would hold the 
native chiefs responsible for hills and moors denuded of their 
natural garniture. Petty, Boyle, and other adventurers, wishing to 
realize, before their grants were reclaimed, cut off the forests. 
Much was wasted or went to work unprofitable mines. If left to 
the beneficent design of Providence mould would have accumulated, 
and mountain slopes, now unsightly ledges of rock, have furnished 
the best of pasturage. 

As an indication of the rudeness of manners prevailing at that 
time in the principal abodes of the island, the habit is instanced of 
housing cattle under the same roof with the master. This precau- 
tion against predatory neighbors or siege was not peculiar to Ireland, 
but to all lands exposed to disturbance. In large castles, either be- 
neath or within the walls, capacious enclosures were provided into 
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which flocks and herds were driven at night, or when there was ap- 
ion of maraud. It was a custom not unknown a few gene- 
rations ago in New England, for in a house of the Wentworths, 
near Portsmouth, the cellars were arranged for cattle or for cavalry 
mounts at least half a hundred when Indian depredation was immi- 
nent. If daughters of noble degree hovered in light attire round the 
family hearth in princely dwellings, the elegances of modern life 
were not then common, if we may credit the same writer, even in 
kings’ palaces. What few comforts Irish castles had to offer were at 
the disposal of whoever came with friendly purpose. Hospitality, 
next to courage, was the cardinal virtue. Two thousand persons, 
rich and poor, are recorded as partaking of the Christmas banquet 
at one castle; as many ollavs, poets, historians and other learned 
ns for several days in March at another. Harp and minstrelsy 
and intellectual entertainments of high order afforded recreation to 
the concourse assembled. The chief’s hall was ever open to his 
dansmen or to strangers, and no one sent unsatisfied away. Who- 
eyer has examined the laws of Ireland, or is familiar with what has 
been transmitted of its chieftains, must admit they could not have 
been cruel task-masters, or oppressors of their clansmen. The rela- 
tion was precisely that best calculated to produce wise, just, efficient 
rulers; characters to stand the test of constant scrutiny ; habits, not 
only of command and self-control, but of generous and unceasing 
consideration for kindred, near or remote, who of their own accord 
had entrusted themselves to their leadership. 

Sophistry and perversion of fact are near akin. That the Nor- 
man chiefs were born rulers of men, and therefore entitled to gov- 
ern Ireland, is quite untenable in the light either of historical evi- 
dence or of moral principle. Their valor, clothed in impenetrable 
steel, may be conceded, and they possessed advantages for education 
which in itself is power. But as to their giving security to life or 
property, and enabling those who cared to be industrious to reap 
the fruits of their labors without fear of outrage or plunder, the 
protection they afforded was that of wolves to lambs. Under 
color of royal grants, readily procured from their influence at 
court, they despoiled the defenceless without mercy or compunc- 
tion. The pretension that they strove to govern the country not 
asa vassal province but as a free nation, to extend to her the 
forms of English liberty, trial by jury, local courts, and parliamen- 
tary representation, is utterly fallacious. The records abundantly 
show that the earnest request of the chiefs for one law for both races 
was frustrated through their intervention. 

The imputation that life was so little valued that those who took 
it were allowed to make reparation by cattle, was not strictly true, 
for in the “ Four Masters,” the life of a chief’s son is demanded in 
one instance as the fitting amends. But erics for murder were not 


peculiar to Ireland, but common to German and Saxon. This 
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lenity is certainly in contrast with the stern severities of English 
law, under which seventy thousand persons were hung under the 
Tudors, and poisoners boiled. In the last century, an Englishman 
could commit one hundred and sixty offences punishable with death, 
and his wife be burnt as a witch. Some of the Brehon regulations 
seem irrational in the light of modern civilization, but our modern 
statute books will not probably better stand the test in ages to 
come. 

In his taste for detraction, Mr. Froude in his recent work berates 
both races alike. He gloats over what has been said to the disad- 
vantage of either. His seeming candor might mislead, did not the 
drift of his strictures and defence of the harshest measures of English 
policy betray their inspiration. His object, however disguised, is ob- 
viously to decry the old chieftains and foster in Irish minds, as edu- 
cation opens their eyes and gives importance to their opinion, respect 
for their present masters. He makes no discrimination: between Irish 
birth and Irish race. Silken Thomas, son of Kildare, who with his 
five uncles was hung at Tyburn in 1536, had hardly a drop of Mile- 
sian blood in his veins. His family were educated in England, Angli- 
ores Anglis. He was near by when Archbishop Allen was slain, 
and this is cited as proof of Irish barbarism. The English later 
betrayed Catholic bishops and priests to torture and death by the 
score, they subjected old men and women to thumb screw and boot, 
to the lash and starvation, without mercy, but these are considered 
no crime. 

If Ireland possesses few national works of art, the wealth that 
should foster the genius of her children is squandered by absentee pro- 
prietors ; but Reynolds and Shea were presidents of the Royal Acade- 
my. Themother of Goldsmith, whose “ Vicar of Wakefield” next to 
the Bible isthe book most read in the language, derived from. the Dal- 
gais ; Wellington was Irish born and had no doubt Milesian blood in 
his veins; certainly in those of the hero of Magenta, the present 
sagacious ruler of France, trickles that of all the best stock in Ire- 
land of either race. Innumerable generals and statesmen in every 
= of the globe have given good proof of their political sagacity, 
ent lustre to honored names, showing it was not necessary for their 
countrymen to seek for rulers amongst a people by nature too 
domineering to be trusted with any such responsibility. Whilst 
Irishmen bear in mind the O’Neils, O’Briens, McCarthys of earlier 
times, or in those more recent, Burke and Sheridan and Moore, 
Curran, Grattan and O’Connel, transcendent in eloquence or letters, 
they will not be troubled by this sneer of Mr. Froude. Whilst 
such defamers perpetuate animosity, there will be no love lost between 
the sister islands, and from incompatibility of temper the only alter 
native will be separation, home rule and such federal relations as 
work well in Canada or Australia. 
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In the old manuscript records deaths in battle or by violence are 
frequently mentioned, but this does not prove bloodshed more com- 
mon than in France or England at the time, any more than laws 

inst murder on their statute-book indicate peculiar proclivities in 
a people to that crime. Such annals record what is extraordinary, 
and if in an armed occupation of the country, like those of other na- 
tions, those published reek with slaughter, it is to be attributed to 
the false position of the English, who in utter disregard of all laws, 
human or divine, were seeking to subjugate Ireland because they 
chanced to be strongest. China and Japan prudently closed their 
gates against European intrusion: India, less wise, and leaving hers 
ajar, has been reduced to servitude. Austria had the same claims to 
Italy, Russia to Turkey, Turkey to Greece; but all but the uphold- 
ers of arbitrary power, who believe half the world booted and spur- 
red to ride hard the other half bitted and bridled, rejoice when the 
rider is thrown. 

If the opinions of Froude were those of his countrymen in 1643, if 
arrogant assumption of superiority and standards of morality violat- 
ing every obligation of Christianity, humanity and civilization, yield- 
ed their natural fruits in robbery and wrong, the imputed massacre 
was simply retaliation. All candid minds now agree, that a few 
inconsiderable outrages by ignorant and incensed clansmen who 
had suffered far worse at the hands of their enlightened perse- 
cutors, were grossly exaggerated to serve as a pretext for wresting 
away from them the last remnant of their possessions. If Temple 
or the depositions are reliable, what cruelties were practised were 
the acts of Ulstermen, driven from their homes to give place to Scots, 
and were amply atoned by the wholesale slaughter by Cromwell at 
Drogheda and Wexford. This stale calumny is still insisted upon 
as the present title deed of Ireland, and must of course be sustained, 
whether true or false. 

Irishmen are reproached for their restlessness under injury and in- 
sult, and with curious inconsistency that, while in number but one 
sixth of the population of the realm, disarmed, strangers on their na- 
tive soil, till lately “heated out of their just participation in industrial 
pursuits, and of al: opportunity for education or advancement, they 
have not succeeded better in driving out their oppressors. Of English 
origin and affection, Americans wish well to their mother country, but 
as human beings such taunts, if they do not awaken the wish, raise 
reasonable apprehension that retribution may be only delayed, and 
that should poor Erin again resort to violence to vindicate her rights, 
the responsibility will rest upon the heads of her ungenerous defa- 
mers. No nation, however powerful, can afford to play the tyrant. 
Great nations are absorbing the less. Three feeble powers shut out 
Germany from the sea. Shorn of their colonial appanage, the 
British islands after some battle of Dorking may have themselves to 
drink deep of humiliation, learn that superior strength is not always. 
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equivalent to superior merit. But retribution for political oppres- 
sion if left unredressed and unatoned in all probability will come 
from no foreign yoke, but from that gradual upheaval which will 
burst asunder all feudal withes that are decayed. This is;the hand- 
writing on the wall, admonishing statesmen to readjust the political 
fabric, that the force of the tempest, should it come, may sweep 
over without destroying. 

English writers discuss what concerns other nations without reserve, 
and especially our own, whilst Americans, firm believers in equal 
rights before the law and to political privilege, have rarely been 
zealous in making proselytes. As in this instance, however, a direct 
appeal has been made to tribunals of public opinion in cities of 
which the inhabitants of Irish birth or parentage form one third of 
the whole population, greater latitude is to be allowed. Mr. Froude’s 
reflections on Irish character and distortion of facts have been ably 
answered. The sober second thought of the public, for a moment 
dazzled by boldness of assertion and production of new material in 
other fields of historical research, has settled back into the accepted 
judgments, and there is in consequence less likelihood of any one 
being led astray by this sensational writer on Irish questions. 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-EnGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 7, 1874. . 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


In assuming the duties of the chair for another year, I thank 
you most sincerely for your continued confidence, and for your kind 
appreciation of the services which I have been able to render in be- 
half of our institution. 

But while I congratulate you on the prosperity of the society, on 
the increasing interest manifested by our members, on this large 
attendance, and especially on the presence of so many with whom I 
have long been associated in official duties, I am reminded that all 
are not here. During the past year, death has entered our ranks 
and taken from us a larger number of active members than in any 
other year since I have had the honor of occupying this place. 
Whiting, Sheppard, Burnham, Tileston, were removed in quick 
succession. Bourne, Johnson, Moore, Curtis, Jones, Wakefield 
and others who took a more or less prominent part in our pro- 
ceedings, have also joined the great procession of the dead. We 
mourn their loss, but rejoice in thie record we have preserved of their 
lives and labors. 
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Nor would I fail to notice in this connection, the decease of one, 
although not a member of this society, with whom it has been my 
privilege to be associated in other institutions. His life and labors 
enter into the history of this country, and his death may properly be 
regarded as one of the most afflictive that has occurred during the 
last year. I refer to the death of Professor Louis Agassiz, the 
illustrious philosopher and naturalist, renowned throughout the 
world as one of the great scientific lights of modern times, whose 

jus, acquisitions, and plans for the promotion of science have 
embalmed his memory as one of the greatest projectors and philan- 
thropists of this age. These lessons of mortality should prompt us 
to work with such strength as we have while our own day shall last, 

As a nation, we have been prosperous. The storm of financial dis- 
trust and failure has not been so general or so severe as was antici- 
pated, and its fury is well nigh spent. We have been saved from 
war with Spain; and, by the treaty of Washington and arbitration 
at Geneva, the differences between the United States and England 
have been amicably adjusted, under the guidance of wise statesmen 
on both sides, and the relations of the two most free, enlightened and 
powerful nations of the globe have been settled in the interests of 
truth and justice. 

Coming nearer home, I would also recognize as among the most 
gratifying circumstances of the past year, the erection of new build- 
ings on the grounds made desolate by the Great Boston Fire, on the 
night of the 9th and the morning of the 10th of November, 1872, 
when seven hundred and seventy-six buildings, including hundreds of 
the most elegant stores and commercial temples in the country, and 
covering sixty-five acres in the heart of the city, were suddenly laid in 
ashes. Nobly, indeed, have our merchants and other large losers 
borne this dreadful calamity: not with fortitude only, but, with the 
enterprise and energy so characteristic of Boston, they have covered 
most of the burnt district with structures more elegant and extensive 
than the former buildings. 

The society is in a very prosperous condition, and we have reason. 
to congratulate ourselves upon what has already been accomplished. 
It is in extensive correspondence with similar associations and histori- 
cal students at home and abroad, and is constantly receiving valua- 
ble contributions of books, pamphlets and historical relics, thus 
affording cheering evidence of the sympathy of friends and the 
patronage of the public. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register has been regularly pub- 
lished during the past year, and was never in a more flourishing con- 
dition than at the present time. This series of twenty-seven volumes 
of historical and genealogical facts is a monument of the industry 
of its contributors, of its successive publishing committees and edi- 
tors. It is a publication unique in this country ; and it is everywhere 
accepted as one of the leading mediums of intercourse between his- 
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torical students. Many of its historical and genealogical articles 
are the result of exhaustive research, and great care is taken to make 
its biographical sketches full, accurate and impartial. As monu- 
ments to the dead, they are vastly more enduring than the work 
of the artisan or seulptor. They are of inestimable value to surviy- 
ing friends and relatives, and will be increasingly valuable to the 
generations that shall follow them. 

Our books, pamphlets and manuscripts, are being consulted 
by a large number of people each year, and their intrinsic value, 
as helps to historical and genealogical study, are becoming more 
and more appreciated. Their arrangement and classification, with 
a catalogue of the whole, I am happy to say, is still in progress; 
but I have heretofore spoken with so much freedom and earnestness, 
it is not necessary now to press the subject upon your attention. 

The contributions during the past year were probably of greater val- 
ue than those of any former year, as will be seen by reference to the re- 
ports on the library presented this day. The whole number of books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, broadsides, &c., received during the 
past year amounted to over twenty-two thousand. Of the publica- 
tions named, more than thirty are from the pens of our own members. 

Among the donations which ought to be especially noticed on this 
occasion, is that large and extremely valuable collection known as 
the Knox Manuscripts, numbering about fourteen thousand, pre- 
sented by our associate member, Rear Admiral Henry Knox Thatch- 
er, for which we cannot be too grateful. These have been properly 
arranged, and, as soon as it is practicable, will be bound. 

This extensive collection of materials for American history covers 
the period of the revolutionary war, the formation of the federal 
constitution, and the organization and establishment of our national 
government: a period of twenty years, second to no other in our 
annals in interest and importance, and in which General Knox 
bore a prominent part, both in the cabinet and in the field. 

Besides his military papers, it embraces his correspondence with 
many of the first characters of his time. Washington corresponded 
with him upon the most intimate and friendly footing to the close of 
his life. Here are also the letters of Greene, Lincoln, Wayne, 
Lafayette, Steuben, and others of the American generals; while 
the numerous letters of Chastellux, Liancourt, and other officers 
of Rochambeau’s army, evince the warmth and genuineness of the 
friendship with which he was regarded by our gallant French allies. 
One of his chief correspondents was Col. Henry Jackson, a play- 
mate of his youth and a life-long friend, whose letters are full of inter- 
esting details of the events in and around Boston during Knox’s 
absence with the army and in the war-office. The general’s own 
letters to his wife, to his brother and to Jackson, present faithful pic- 
tures of the men and events of the time and are of the utmost interest 
and value. The proposed federal constitution and its adoption are 
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here amply discussed by Rufus King, Stephen Higginson and Na- 
thaniel Gorham. The original articles of capitulation at Yorktown, 
having the signature of Cornwallis, and of Symonds, the naval com- 
mander, and the first draught of the constitution of the Society of the | 
Cincinnati, are among the treasures of this collection. 

In addition to these matters of general interest, there is a mass of 
material bearing upon the history of that part of Maine included in 
the Muscongus or Waldo patent, which came eventually into Knox’s 

session. 

Students of American history must consult these papers for the 
new light they throw upon some of the most critical periods. The 
campaign of Trenton and Princeton ; the distress and extreme priva- 
tions of the army at the close of the war, culminating in the famous 
“Newburgh addresses ;” Shays’s insurrection; the exciting strug- 
gle over the adoption of the federal constitution in Massachusetts ; 
and the Indian troubles on our frontier; all these and many other 
important chapters of our history can be rendered more complete 
and instructive, by having recourse to this most interesting mass of 
historical documents. 

Another donation, from Henry F. Walling, Esq., of Cambridge, 
deserves to be gratefully acknowledged. This is the gift of about 
two hundred maps of New-England towns and counties, which are 
especially useful in local and genealogical studies. Some of these 
are quite rare, and have been heretofore difficult to obtain. They 
make our collection in this department one of superior excellence. 

Nor must I forget the numerous other donations of photographs, en- 
gravings, and historical relics, which have been given us during the 

ast year, among which should be mentioned the large, rare and valu- 
able collection of St. Memin’s portraits, presented by Jonathan 
Mason, Esq., of this city. 

While we acknowledge with gratitude the liberality of our mem- 
bers in contributing to our funds, as well as to our historical collec- 
tions, we would urge them to continued exertion for the promotion of 
the objects we have in view. On our list of members are enrolled 
the names of several hundred persons residing in almost every state 
and territory, who have been elected such on account of their 
interest in American history. Among these there are, doubtless, 
many who can aid us more than they have heretofore done, and 
would do so if a field of labor were suggested to them. Why 
not resolve, here to-day, that during the coming year each one of us 
will present to this society a book, or pamphlet, or manuscript, or 
some memorial of historic value,—something that has been handed 
down from former generations, or something embodying the fruits of 
our individual research. There are, probably, in many of our 
old town-depositories, and in private families, such treasures, trans- 
mitted from former generations, of little value or use to their owners, 
but rich in the materials of history ; and, if brought together here, 
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would be exceedingly useful to the society, and secure from the 
danger of destruction. Now, if each member would make it a duty 
to search after these neglected treasures, bring them to light, and 
place them where they can be used and appreciated, I have no doubt 
the result would be surprising to the members themselves. Let each 
member also see to it, that a copy of every book or pamphlet publish- 
ed in his neighborhood be sought for and placed in our archives. 

When we reflect upon what has been done by comparatively mod- 
erate exertion to enrich our library, it is believed that much more 
may be done by vigorous effort, in which every member should be 
glad to take a part. It is an interesting fact that the old account 
books and diaries of the farmer, the merchant and the mechanic be- 
come exceedingly valuable with age. In these are often to be found 
important facts of local history, recorded no where else. Though 
they may be the record of apparently unimportant acts or events at 
the time, yet they may be connected with others of great public in- 
terest. In other words, with so large a number of members, we 
ought to make corresponding exertions and produce results of the 
most gratifying character. Thus we should excite an interest in the 
community at large to aid us in our noble work, and thus create an 
enthusiasm which would urge our society forward with an energy 
and power surpassing all past efforts. Nor is this all. Let each 
member, in dispensing his wealth to public institutions, remember 
the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, in whose archives 
a record of his life will be preserved. 

It affords us great pleasure to recognize the increasing interest 
manifested by kindred institutions, in this and other states, for the 
promotion of historical research. When we reflect upon the short 
period that has transpired since the formation of the first historical 
society in this country, and upon what has already been accomplished 
by such institutions, we surely have cause for gratitude to those who 
laid their foundations. With one exception, all of them have been 
established during the present century. The first was the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, organized January, 1791; the second, the 
New-York Historical Society, established in 1804; the third, the 
American Antiquarian Society, established November, 1812. These 
institutions are widely known for the value of their collections and 
publications, and as the great pioneers in American history. 

Time does not permit me to speak in detail of the labors and 
publications of the large number of state and local societies in this 
country, several of which have accumulated very extensive and valu- 
able collections of historical treasures ; but, as some evidence of the 
increasing interest in collecting and preserving materials for national 
history, I will refer to the principal societies which have been estab- 
lished in New-England, in addition to the three already named : 

The Essex Historical Society, Salem, Mass., June, 1821. This is now the Essex 


Institute, which was formed in 1848 by the union of that society and the Essex Nat- 
ural History Society. 
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The Maine Historical Society, Portland, April, 1822. 

The Rhode-Island Historical Society, Providence, July, 1822. 

The New-Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, May, 1823. 

The Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, incorporated May, 1825. 

The Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, incorporated November, 1838. 
The Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical ity, Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 1843. 
The Middlebury Historical Society, Middlebury, Vt., November, 1843. 

The New-England Historic Genealogical Society, Boston, January, 1845. 

The Old Colony Historical Society, Taunton, 1854. 

The Prince matey Boston, May, 1858. 

The New-Haven Historical Society, New-Haven, Ct., 1862. 

The Old Residents’ Historical Association of Lowell, 1868. ’ 
The New-London County Historical Society, New-London, Ct., October, 1871. 
The Nashua Historical Society, Nashua, N. H., April, 1870. 


During the past year, I had the pleasure of representing this 
society at the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Essex Institute in Salem, on March 5; at the semi-centennial of 
the New-Hampshire Historical Society in Concord, May 22; at 
the bi-centennial of the town of Dunstable, N. H., Oct. 27, in 
connection with the Nashua Historical Society ; and at the centennial 
Tea Party, held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Dec. 16. The proceed- 
ings on these several occasions, and the reports from states and 
kindred associations, evince the growing interest manifested in 
New-England history, and in the genealogy of our people. 

The various centennial celebrations commemorative of the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor, in 1773, should have a place in our 
records, not only on account of the influence of that event on the wel- 
fare of our own country, but for the sake of the principles involved,— 
principles which have contributed to the building up of all governments 
vested in the hands of the people. True, this transaction was not of a 
legal or loyal character, and, while we would not applaud any unne- 
cessary infraction of law, yet there are times that so try men’s souls 
that patience ceases to be a virtue. Such was the occasion when 
Samuel Adams uttered those memorable words in the Old South 
Church : “ This meeting can do nothing more to save the country.” 
And when we look upon this proceeding in the clear reflective light 
of history, can we not see that it was in the direct line of that won- 
der-working Providence which was to make our nation the pioneer 
of free republics? And may we not say, they could have done 
nothing better to save the country? And how would these sons 
of freedom have rejoiced, could they have foreseen the influence of 
their acts on the destiny of nations, and the welfare of mankind! 
No other event in American history, if we except the landing of the 
pilgrims, or the Declaration of Independence, has been fraught with 
such momentous issues, or with such salutary effects on the moral and 
political condition of mankind. From the seed planted on that day 
sprang up the tree of liberty, under whose wide-spreading branches 
we believe the nations of the earth are ultimately to repose in peace 
and safety. 

And here allow me to remind you of the centennial celebration, 
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commemorative of the first century of our national existence, which 
is to take place in Philadelphia, in 1876. On this occasion an 
international exhibition of the industries of all nations will be held, 
which without doubt will surpass in extent and interest anything of 
the kind which has occurred in our age. On this our nation’s one 
hundredth birth-day anniversary, she invites the rest of the world to 
participate, and to bring its products into friendly comparison with the 
genius, industry and enterprise of our people. But what is far more im- 
portant, she intends to commemorate on this occasion the triumph of 
freedom and justice, on the very spot where our fathers declared “ that 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent states.” In the ceremonies of this national jubilee the whole peo- 
ple are to unite, and thus, by the record of this event, to transmit to 
future generations a memorial of the grandest development of na- 
tional prosperity which the world has ever witnessed,—a memorial 
consecrated to the progress of American independence, American 
enterprise, and American civilization. Let me, therefore, urge upon 
you individually and collectively to do what you can to promote the 
success of this noble undertaking. 

And have we ever, my friends, sufficiently appreciated the value 
of American history? History is the revelation of that Divine 
Providence which has for its ultimate end the elevation of the human 
race to the highest degree of usefulness and perfection. “ History 
is the great painter, with the world for canvass, and life for a figure.” 
When we consider the brief period of our existence, as compared 
with those nations which have grown grey with centuries, and 
mark the progress of art, science and civilization; when we con- 
sider the influence of our own country, as seen in its bearings on 
the moral, social and political condition of the world, and in all 
that pertains to the highest interests of mankind, who does not feel 
the importance of treasuring up and perpetuating these precious 
memorials, for the benefit of those who are to follow us! 

When I reflect upon the privileges which we enjoy in this enlight- 
ened age of discovery and progress, upon the growth of our country, 
its influence and its destiny, my heart throbs with fervent desire 
that my life may be prolonged to see the further development of 
its greatness ; to see the rich harvest which mankind are to reap 
from the precious seeds sown by our fathers on American soil. How 
amazing our progress! How stupendous the results! How benign 
its example on the nations of the earth! 

Think of the past ages rolling on in their ceaseless course without 
the light of our new civilization, and without the benefit of our free 
institutions, until America stood, as it were, waiting to become the 
herald of civil and religious freedom to the world ! 

Look at the history of the Eastern world. What mean those deep- 
toned mutterings which shake it to its very centre? What means this 
yearning of nations that have groaned and travailed for centuries, as 
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manifested by China and Japan, for a higher civilization? What these 
revolutions and uprisings in France, Spain and other countries,—this 
everlasting unrest and discontent, —which like the spirit of Banquo will 
not “down.” Why, manifestly the throes of that natural instinct ; 
that inherent spirit of man which demands equality of right and 
equality of opportunity ; that spirit of American liberty which has 

ne forth and walks at noon-day before the nations of the earth. 

es, my friends, that day has already dawned, when the sun of 
righteousness is to illumine all nations, kindred and people, not only 
with the civil freedom which we enjoy, but with the knowledge of that 
freedom which maketh “free indeed.” How strikingly has this been 
illustrated by our modern World’s Fairs, where the industries of all 
nations were represented in one grand arena of friendly rivalry; 
and in our Christian Alliances, where men of divers faith and 
nationality confessed themselves as disciples of one Master, God 
over all ! 

When we compare the past with the present, who can doubt that 
the cause of civil and religious freedom is ultimately to be commen- 
surate with the entire globe? Who that compares our institutions 
of education and science with the past,—the discoveries and inven- 
tions, and the thousand evidences of progressive and higher civili- 
zation,—can doubt that America in the future, as in the past, is to be 
one of the great agents in the hands of God for elevating the condi- 
tion of mankind? When I reflect on the progress of society and the 
march of improvement under the salutary influences of her institu- 
tions, my heart overflows with gratitude to the worthy men who 
laid the foundations of those social and benevolent institutions 
which have placed us in the front rank of nations in point of privi- 
lege, progress and power. When I look back to the past history of 
our country, and forward to the future, I am overwhelmed with the 
thought of her rising greatness, and I am inclined to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Dr. Parker of London, who, confessing his una- 

ted love for old England and her institutions, said, “ America is 
more than a continent. In territory, in resources, in possibilities, 
it is little short of a world. America, in my opinion, is on the 
point of laying her hand on the supremacy of the world.” Whatever 
views may be entertained by others on this subject, we ought to de- 
voutly acknowledge the goodness of that guiding hand, which has 
preserved and prospered our nation to this time. We ought earnestly 
to desire, too, that the same power will purify, exalt, and preserve us 
for ages to come. 

But what shall we say of the great future that awaits America ? 
Who can predict the resistless course of those immutable principles 
of justice in the centuries that will follow ? Who can predict what 
the future influences of this great republic may be, when its 
vast unoccupied territory, greater in extent than our present 
states, shall be opened up for cultivation; when it shall be settled 
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with a free, industrious, intelligent and virtuous population; when 
the school house and the church, the spelling book and the Bible shal] 
everywhere be recognized as the primary sources of intellectual and 
moral culture ! 





NOTES ON EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. I. 


Tomas Jones, CaPraIn OF THE “Lion,” “Fatoon,” “May 
FLower” snp “ Discovery.” 


By the Rev. Epwarp D. Nzr11, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ty concluding a sketch of Thomas Jones, Captain of the “ Dis- 
covery,” “ May Flower” and other vessels, which was printed in 
the Historical Magazine for January, 1869, published in Morrisania, 
New-York, I wrote that “although enterprising he was not very 
scrupulous.” 

Further research has confirmed this opinion. The Rev. Patrick 
Copland,’ chaplain of the “Royal James,” commanded by Martin 
Pring, in a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, the president of both the East 
India and Virginia Company, wrote from India, that “two English 
ae had been taken in the act of chasing a junk at Gogo”; and 

e also states that one of these, the “Lion,” was accidentally fired by 
a piece of ordnance, and burned in their sight, and several men per- 
ished in or by the fire. Sir Thomas Roe, English ambassador, re 
sident with the Great Mogul, writes: “These seas begin to be full 
of rovers. Sir Robert Rich and one Philip Barnardoe set out two 
ships to take pirates, which is grown a common pretence for being 
pirates. They missed their entrance to the Red Sea and gave chase 
to the Queen Mother’s junk, and had not the English fleet arrived 
would have rifled her.” 

The occurrence mentioned in these extracts took place in Sep- 
tember, 1617, and the Captain of the “ Lion” was Thomas Jones, 
sometimes spelled Joanes. Sir Robert Rich, subsequently Earl of 
Warwick, had sent out his vessels under a letter of protection from 
the Duke of Savoy, a foreign prince. Capt. Jones arrived on 


2 Copland entered the service of the E. India Co. in 1614. In 1616 visited England, and a 

East peanin, sopeeetes bY fe influence, was baptized in December at the church of St. 

mnis, London. Feb., 1616-17,he sailed with his protegé for India, in the Royal James. 

In 1621, a his return to England, he collected from the passengers of the “ Royal 

James” £70. 8s. 6d. for the Virginia plantation. The Virginia Oo. decided to use the 

money in the erection of a school at Charles City, Va., to be called the “‘ East India School.” 

About the time of the Indian massacre in Virginia, Copland was elected rector of the col- 

lege at Henrico, but the Indian outbreak, and subsequently the disbanding of the Virginia 

Co., prevented his entering upon the duties of the office, and he went to Bermudas. In 
another note will be found some particulars of his life on that island. 
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January 1, 1618-19, in the Thames on board the ship “ Bull,” as a 

isoner, sent home by Capt. Pring. Lord Rich called the attention 
of the king and council to the seizure of his ships, but his petition 
was not well received. Abbott, archbishop of Canterbury, in Feb., 
1618-19, wrote to Sir Thomas Roe: “I think he was so humbled 
among us, that you shall hear no more of him there.” 

On January 19, 1619-20, complaint was made by the East India 
Company against Capt. Jones, late of the “Lion,” for hiring divers 
men to serve the king of Denmark in the East Indies. A few days 
after his arrest, for “hiring away” the company’s men, Rich, now 
Lord Warwick, asks for his release, as he had been employed by him 
to go to Virginia with some cattle. 

Turning from the “Calendars of the East India Company,” in 
which we have discovered the preceding facts, to the “ Transactions 
of the Virginia Company,” we are able to trace Capt. Jones’s wander- 
ings in the new world. 

On February 2, 1619-20, the Virginia Company granted a patent 
to John Peirce, cloth-worker, and his Leyden associates ; and on the 
16th, Sir John Wolstenholme’s proposition that the Puritans going 
out under the Peirce patent expend the £500 lately given for the 
training of Indian children, was not approved,—“ First, because after 
their arrival they will be long in settling themselves, as also that the 
Indians are not acquainted with them, and so they may stay four or 
five years before they have account that any good is done.”* Now 
at this very meeting we discover that a commission was allowed 
Captain Jones, of the “ Falcon,” a ship of 150 tons, and that before 
the close of the month he sailed to Virginia with a cargo of 52 kine, 
4mares and 36 passengers. John Clarke had been employed by 
the company to purchase cattle in Ireland, and take them to Virginia. 
Qn June 20, 1620, the Puritan Cushman writes to Pastor Robinson 
at Leyden: “ We have hired another pilot here, one Mr. Clarke who 
went last year to Virginia with a ship of kine.” The ship referred 
to was the Falcon, Capt. Jones, the only one sent in 1619-20 with 
cattle. The Thomas Jones, Capt. of the “ May Flower,” was with- 
out doubt the old servant of Lord Warwick in the East Indies. 
The Virginia Company on July 10, 1620, considered Dermer’s voy- 


1 Copland went to Bermudas and became a non-conformist minister in Paget’s Tribe or 
Towns. nip and moneys given to the Virginia Company for educating Indian children were 
employed by him for that purpose. He a and sympathized with Roger Williams. 
Among the Winthrop Papers, Mass. His. Coll. i. 5th series, dated Dec. 4, 1639, he alludes to 
twelve New-England Indians sent to him to be educated, and adds: “If you send us any 
more of your captive Indians, I will see them disposd of to honest men ; or if you send me 
a couple, a boy and a girl for myself, I will pay for their pon ong they be hopeful.” He 
became one of the elders of a church which reected infant baptism, of which N. White was 
pastor before 1642. (See Prynne’s ‘‘ Blazing Stars.”) 

About 1647 he went with Governor Sayle and others to Eleutheria, one of the Bahamas, 
to enjoy freedom of worship. It was a dreary spot, and the Boston churches sent them 
supplies in 1651. After this many returned to Bermudas. 

Anderson, in “* Hist. Colonial Church,” says, upon a MSS. survey of Bermudas made in 
1662, there is a tract of land in Paget’s district marked: “Given to the Free School by Mr. 
Patrick Copland sometime Minister of the Word in his tribe.’” The date of his has 
not been ascertained. 
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age from Cape Charles to Cape Cod, and his examination of the 
Delaware and Hudson rivers, and urged that trade should be opened 
with the Indians near those streams. The assertion made at a very 
early period and repeated in Sir James Grahame’s History of the 
United States, that the destination of the Leyden people in the “May 
Flower” was Hudson’s river, is probably true. 

The Virginia Company were surprised that they had been landed 
within the limits of the North Colony, and on July 16, 1621, the 
following minute was made :—“ It was moved, seeing that Mr. John 
Peirce had taken a patent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and therefore 
seated his company within the limits of the Northern Plantations, 
whereby, as by some was supposed, he seemed to relinquish the bene- 
fit of the patent he took of this Company, that therefore the said 
patent might be called in, unless it might appear he would begin to 
plant within the limits of the Southern Colony.” * 

The Earl of Warwick and Gorges were in sympathy, and Jones, 
under instructions, could easily land at Cape Cod instead of in the 
Southern plantation. 

The “ May Flower” returned to England in May, 1621, and ina 
few months Jones was again employed. The next November, under 
the auspices of the Virginia Company, he left England in the “ Dis- 
covery,”* a ship of 60 tons, and after stopping at Jamestown for 
supplies, proceeded to the Delaware and Hudson rivers for trade and 

ing. Upon the homeward voyage of the “Discovery,” John Pory, 
late secretary of Virginia, being a passenger, she stopped in August, 
1622, at New-Plymouth. The behavior of Jones, in. New-England, 
was not honorable ; and on Dec. 17, 1622, the council of New-Eng- 
land in London ordered a letter to be written to the Virginia Com- 
pany, complaining of him for robbing the natives of New-England 
of their fur, and capturing some, who afterward escaped in conse- 
quence of the ship running aground. After leaving the Atlantic 
coast, homeward ane 9 the Discovery met with contrary winds. 
A letter writer of the period says: “Our old acquaintance, Mr. 
Porey, is in poor case, and in prison at the Terceras, whither he 
was driven by contrary winds from the north coast of Virginia, where 
he had been upon some discovery, and upon his arrival was ar- 
raigned, and in danger to be hanged for a pirate.” 

About the middle of July, 1625, to the astonishment of the people 
of Jamestown, Capt. Jones brought a Spanish frigate into the river, 
which he alleged was a prize, taken in the West Indies, under a 


1 The first motion for a patent for the benefit of the lapien non-conformists was on May 


26, 1619 (O. S.), when an application was made by Mr, Wincop, commended by the Earl of 
Lincoln. On the 9th of June the Virginia Co. ordered a patent to be issued in Wincop’s 
name, but for some reason he did not prosecute the matter. 

2 Capt. Argall, said to be closely connected with the Earl of Warwick, arrived in July, 
1609, at Jamestown, in a fast sailing vessel called the ‘‘ Discovery.” He went with her to- 

Sagadahoc the next year, on the 27th of August, anch in 39° lat. ina t pd 

and called the Cape at after Lord Delaware, and hence Delaware Bay. The “ 
covery ” of Capt. Jones was probably the same vessel. 
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commission granted to one Powell by the United Provinces. A brief 
period after his arrival he was taken sick and died. 

There is reason to think that the Spanish frigate was taken in the 
game way as he attempted to take the junk of the mother of the Great 
Mogul, eight years before, in the Gulf of Cambay. 


No. II. 


Ricnarp Fropisuer, BurLpER OF THE “ DELIVERANCE” AT 
Brermupas, A.D. 1610. 


When Lord Delaware, early in June, A.D. 1610, arrived at 

Point Comfort, Virginia, he saw in the roads four small vessels, 
the “ Discovery,” the “ Virginia,” the “ Deliverance” of 70 tons, 
and the pinnace “ Patience” of 30 tons. 
_ The “ Discovery” had been sent out by Sir Thomas Smith, Pre- 
sident of the London company, in charge of Capt. Samuel Argall, 
with Robert Tindall as master, and was a fast sailing vessel which 
had arrived in July, 1609, for private trading purposes. The “ Vir- 
ginia,” built at Sagadahoc, Maine, had taken back some of the 
Popham colonists to England, and then returned to America with 
the Gates and Somers expedition, arriving in August, 1609, at Point 
Comfort. The “ Discovery” on May 21, 1610, with the pinnace 
“Patience,” two weeks only before Delaware’s arrival, had brought 
Gates, Scizers and their associates, who had been wrecked on Ber- 
mudas, and had wintered there. 

The “Deliverance” was constructed at Bermudas by Richard 
Frobisher, a skilful shipwright, and also the “ Patience.” About 
the time of its completion, an inscription was cut upon a palmetto 
tree, which was as follows :— 

“Conditur in hoc loco, navis per Ricardum Frobisherum, 
que Virginie nos omnes hinc transportabat. Anno 1610. May 4.” 

Hardy, in a description of Bermudas published in 1671, states 
that the portion of the tree upon which this inscription was cut, then 
stood in the hall of the governor of that isle. 

The skill displayed in the West Indies, brought Frobisher to the 
notice of the East India Company, and on January 13, 1614-15, 
he was employed by them at 14 shillings per week to superintend 
the construction of a ship at Shoreham. In 1616, he appears as 
master carpenter of the ship Charles, which after trading in the 
Indian Ocean, returned in August, 1618, to England. 

In the year 1619, an agreement was made by the East India 
Company with him, styled “an old servant,” to go with his two sons 
to India for seven years. 

On the 30th of September, 1621, in a letter written from Firan- 
do, it is stated that “Furbusher the carpenter, with his wife and 
family, in one bark, sent for Malacca, and so for Goa, to build 
shipping.” After this period he cannot be traced. 
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Captain Francis Champernowne. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS CHAMPERNOWNE. 
By Cuarzzs W. Tutte, A.M., of Boston. 
| Continued from page 82.] 


«we Fulford family is of Saxon origin, and derives its name 
from the place of its ancient residence and possessions in Devon- 
shire. The name is conspicuous in the history of the English 
Crusaders of the twelfth century. Sir Amias and Sir Baldwin 
Fulford shared in these romantic adventures and achieved personal 
distinction in the Holy Land. The latter, a knight of the Sepulchre, 
gained renown by the courage and valor which he displayed in a 
memorable combat with a giant Saracen, as well as by the victory 
which he won over the infidel. The contest involved the honor and 
the liberty of a lady in a besieged castle ; and the whole affair forms 
a curious and interesting chapter of romance and chivalry in the 
history of that age. In commemoration of this heroic achievement, 
two Saracens were made supporters of the arms of the Fulfords. 
In all reigns members of this family have been distinguished in mili- 
tary and naval enterprises, as well as in offices of church and state. 
It flourishes to this day in the seat of its remote ancestors, the male 
line continuing unbroken from the Knight of the Sepulchre, who 
was a companion-in-arms of the lion-hearted Richard in his memora- 
ble crusade. The late Right Reverend Francis Fulford, D.D., 
Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada, was of this family, 
and born on the ancestral manor." 

Fulford, better known in modern times as Great Fulford, the 
cradle of the race and the seat of the family since the Conquest, is 
nine miles south-west of Exeter, the ancient capital city of the west 
of England. Fulford House, the family mansion for centuries, is 
in excellent preservation, although built early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Some part of the venerable pile is of greater antiquity. 
It is an imposing structure, standing on rising ground near a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, in the midst of a fine landscape. During the 
civil war, Sir Francis Fulford, maternal uncle of the subject of this 
memoir, converted it into a military fortress and garrisoned it in 
behalf of King Charles ; but it was finally taken by the parliamen- 
tary forces under Sir Thomas Fairfax, after a siege of two weeks, 
without being destroyed.” 

Such, in brief, was the lineage of Francis Champernowne, whose 
career belongs to the history of New-England. Few persons, in 


1 Burke’s Visitation of Seats and Arms, i. 189,190; Lyson’s Magna Britannia, Devon- 
shire, 171, 172; Westcote, 434,613. Walford’s County Families. 

* Burke, ut supra ; also, Devonshire in Beauties of England and Wales, where a view of 
Fulford House may be seen. 
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that age, could claim an ancestry more ancient or more distinguished. 
He could trace his descent, from the period of the Conquest, through 
more than fifteen generations of ancestors, finding among them in 
every reign historical personages whose blood ran in his own veins. 
His descent from the noble family of Montgomery of France in- 
fused the sprightly Celtic blood into his English veins, and connected 
him with historical families and great events in that kingdom. The 
yenerable names of Champernowne and of Fulford came down from 
reverend antiquity side by side, always among the foremost in Devon- 
shire. Both families were descended from English monarchs of the 
royal house of the Plantagenets; and both had been fountains of 
some of the noblest houses in England. At the period of his birth, 
in the reign of James the First, there was scarcely a noble or a dis- 
tinguished family in the west of England not allied in blood with 
one or both of these ancient families. Their connection with the 
Gilberts, the Raleghs and the Gorges, historic names that belong 
to both hemispheres, excites ever fresh interest in their history on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Nor was he less fortunate in the place of his birth. Nature and 
art had made the historic barony of Dartington one of the most 
romantic and beautiful sites in the west of England. It lay in that 
favorite region, between the Tamar and the Teign, Dartmoor and 
the English Channel, known as the Garden of Devonshire. It was 
one of the feudal creations of William the Conqueror, and was com- 
mitted by him to one of his favorites. A long line of great barons 
and great dukes dwelt there during many centuries before the Cham- 
pernownes. They had built, in successive reigns, for shelter and 
defence, a stately structure, curious in design and workmanship. 
Its magnificence and splendor culminated while in the possession 
of the all-powerful family of Holland, Dukes of Exeter, a race 
sprung from the reigning house of the Plantagenets. The first 
Duke of Exeter was a son of the Fair Maid of Kent, she that was 

nddaughter of Edward the First, and wife of the renowned Black 
ince, and mother of Richard the Second. His son the second 
Duke was Lord High Admiral of England ; and he married a daugh- 
ter of the famous John of Gaunt, son of Edward the Third. The 
third and last Duke of this family married a sister of Edward the 
Fourth, and came to a melancholy end in France. The chief partof 
the structure now standing, known as the Dartington House, was 
built by the first Duke of Exeter, half brother of Richard the Second.* 
Heraldic devices of its various possessors may still be seen on its 
ancient walls. One, of the Black Prince, is yet conspicuous in the 
great tower. When the Stuarts came to the throne of England, 
1 Beauties of England and Wales, ut supra. 
® Magna Britannia, xxxii. xcv. 152: Burke’s Extinct Peerage. Joane, from her extra- 
ee, styled the Fair Maid of Kent, was the daughter of the Earl of et 
son of Edward I. She was married thrice: first, to the Earl of Salisbury; second, to Sir 


Thomas Holland, K. G., by whom she had a son John, first Duke of Exeter; and third, to 
Edward the Black Prince, by whom she had Richard II. 
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this venerable pile had lost much of its original splendor. The 
violence of the civil wars, anterior to the reign of the Tudors, had 
destroyed a part of this princely habitation ; and fame and age were 
striving for mastery over it when Francis Champernowne first saw 
light within its ancient halls. 

This beautiful region of Devonshire had been celebrated as the 
nestling place of naval genius. Those renowned navigators, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkins, and 
Captain John Davis, the glory of the reign of Elizabeth, were born 
here. The ancestors of Sir Walter Ralegh were of this region ; but 
he was born beyond the Exe in this shire. The memorable sea ad- 
ventures of these remarkable men had awakened all maritime England 
to a sense of the value of commercial intercourse with America, 
Nowhere was this new field of enterprise sooner and better appreciated 
than in Devonshire. Under the inspiring genius of these illustrious 
men, Plymouth and Dartmouth had grown to be great commercial 
stations. In no other part of England was there a livelier interest 
felt in geographical discovery and in commercial undertakings. To 
the hazards and rewards of foreign commerce, Gilbert and Ralegh 
had the merit of joining attempts at English colonization; and in 
both these enterprises the people of this shire had largely shared. 
They were with Gilbert at Newfoundland, and with Ralegh in Caro- 
lina and Guiana; with George Popham at the Kennebec, and with 
David Thomson at the Piscataqua. A preference for the American 
fisheries limited their intercourse to the maritime region of Norumbega, 
afterwards New-England.' In the reigns of James and Charles, their 
commerce expanded into settlements and plantations between the 
Penobscot Bay and Cape Cod. In the year 1607 they had under- 
taken, under fresh authority from the English Crown, to make a 
settlement at the mouth of the Kennebec River. This memora- 
ble undertaking awakened new adventurers to this bold and hardy 
enterprise ; and it was soon followed by further discoveries and set- 
tlements on these shores. 

The year of the birth of Francis Champernowne coincided with a 
year of memorable occurrences in New-England. The adventurous 
and enterprising Captain John Smith, whose memory is worthy of 
our highest reverence for what he did for New-England, sailed early 
in the spring of 1614, for the shores of northern Virginia, the English 
name of the Anglican possessions in America lying between thirty- 
four and forty-five degrees of north latitude, on a voyage of traffic, 
fishing and discovery. Never was a sea expedition constituted of 
such slender materials and undertaken solely for the purpose of 
private gain, fraught with greater results. The maritime parts of a 
new and vast country were fully explored, its geographical features 
delineated on a map, and the whole described and named. Soon 


1 Collections of Maine Historical Society, Second Series, i. 231, 283. See also Popham 
Memorial Volume. 
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after coming to the Isle of Monhegan, Captain Smith undertook a 
survey of the coast, trending away to the south-west. Having set 
his crew to the work of fishing, he took a small boat and eight men 
and explored every considerable harbor, river and island between 
Monhegan and Cape Cod.’ At the same time he carried on a fur 
trade with the natives along the coast, gathering from them much 
information of the country and its productions. Among the Indian 
countries which he visited was one bearing the barbaric name of 
Piscataqua, next west of Agamenticus. While in this wild region, 
so well known at this day, he must have recognized and perhaps ex- 
plored, that nameless island nestling close to the main land and front- 
ing several miles on the ocean, on the east side of the Piscataqua 
River. Braveboat Harbor and Chauncey’s Creek, two picturesque 
water passages leading to the rear of this island, were inviting streams 
for his party, bent on trade and discovery of thecountry. What infi- 
nite pleasure it would have been to this enthusiastic and veteran ex- 
plorer, if he could then have had a vision of the future of this 
place ; could have foreseen that a child in Devonshire, then unborn, of 
the kindred of Gilbert and of Ralegh, was destined, within twenty- 
one years thereafter, to come over the sea to this virgin island, take 
possession as proprietor, and dwell there for half a century ! 

At the same time he surveyed that historic group of isles lying in 
the sea, a few miles distant, bestowing on them his own name, over 
which thirty-five years later Francis Champernowne was a civil 
magistrate. ‘The circumstances that determined his choice of this 
solitary group of rocky isles for his own name and propriety, when 
he was surrounded by so many nameless islands, harbors, rivers and 
countries, far above these in importance and dignity, remain to be 
discovered.* Having completed his survey of the entire coast, he 
set sail for England about the middle of July, with his treasures 
of geographical and commercial information and a well laden ship, 
arriving in the harbor of Plymouth near the beginning of autumn. 
Here he found Sir Ferdinando Gorges, whose interest in the country 
just explored amounted to a passion, and communicated to him his 
discoveries on these shores. To this new country Captain Smith 
gave the felicitous name of New-England,* a name that immediately 
supplanted all others, barbaric and European, and survives to.this 
day, the most venerable and endeared name of any on our. shores. 
The applause which greeted Smith’s discoveries in northern Virginia 
was softly echoed by domestic rejoicings over a new-born life in the 


1 Captain Smith says: ‘“ I passed close aboard the shore in a little Boat.” 

? By nameless I mean, wanting English names. It is to be observed that Prince Charles 
and Captain Smith gave to other isles on the coast the names of eminent:persons. See the 
admirable Historical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals, by John S. Jenness, ., for full his 
torical and descriptive information of this maritime region. 

3 While Captain Smith has the merit of first applying the name of New-England to this 
part of North America, it appears, from his own statement, that it was suggested by New 
Albion, a name given by Sir Francis Drake, — years. before, to our western coast in 
the same latitade, See Smith’s Description of New-England, and New-England’s Trials; 
and also his General History, ii. 176 e¢ seq. 
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halls of Dartington. Francis Champernowne and New-England 
were now before the world. 

Thirteen children, six sons and seven daughters, were born of the 
marriage of Arthur Champernowne and Bridget Fulford. Francis, 
the ninth child and youngest son, destined for the New World, was 
the first and the last of his race in America. He was baptized at 
Dartington in the month of October, 1614, a year, as we have seen, 
memorable in the annals of New-England. The church record is 
so worn or defaced that the day of the month cannot now be read. 
His Christian name, as well as that of several of his brothers and 
sisters, came of his maternal kindred.’ 

Of his youth and education nothing is definitely known. It may 
be assumed that he received that mental and physical culture which 
befitted his rank and station in life. His home and his surroundings 
were calculated to educate and to liberalize him without effort. A 
baronial style of living, in that age, implies abundance of solid En- 
glish luxuries, and a hospitality that entertains, without stint, the 
greatest and most worthy persons in the kingdom. In the peaceful 
reign of James the First, Dartington must have been the scene of 
many festive occasions, when the kindred and friends of the great 
house of Champernowne made merry together in the ancient halls of 
the princely Dukes of Exeter. 

Being the younger son of a large family, there was only a bare 
possibility of his ever succeeding to the fair inheritance of Darting- 
ton; and therefore the devotion of his manhood to some profession 
was determined at his birth. That his inclinations harmonized with 
the enterprising genius of his illustrious kinsmen, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and Sir Walter Ralegh, and that he selected the sea and its 
fortunes for his own, may be inferred from his career. 

From his birth he must have heard much of the New World, its 
boundless domains, its vast treasures and deep mysteries. The 
famous sea adventures of Gilbert, of Ralegh, and of Drake, which 
occurred within the memory of living generations, were still matters 
of current conversation and wonder. The El Dorado of tropical 
America, that mythical region of silver walls and golden towers, was a 
subject of speculation among all classes of persons, far into the reign 
of Charles the First. His father was the owner of many vessels, 
some of which were engaged in New-England commerce ; and it 
must have been a common occurrence for his intelligent sea-captains 
to visit Dartington, only ten miles from Dartmouth. Nothing is 
more probable than that Captain Smith, who had surveyed and 
named New-England, was a guest there when he went over the west 
of England distributing his map and his description of the country, 
and encouraging persons to adventure in his newly discovered field 
of commercial and plantation enterprise.’ 

1 Tuckett’s Pedigrees; and MS. letter of Arthur Champernowne, Esq., of Dartington, to 


the writer. 
9 Captain Smith’s General History, 228. 
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Francis Champernowne was scarcely six years of age when an 
event in his mother’s family, with great probability, determined his 
future career. The celebrated Sir Ferdinando Gorges, then, and 
long before, in command of the royal defences of Plymouth, mar- 
ried, for his second wife, Mary Fulford, a sister to Bridget the 


mother of Francis Champernowne.* 
[To be continued.] 













REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HERALDRY. 


Read at the April meeting of the New-Encuanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. 












Your Committee on Heraldry, in years = by, have labored so assiduously in their 
—_ field, in garnering up what was of interest to our people for publication in 
Heraldic Journal, that their services of late have been less frequently in request. 
At a recent meeting, called to pass upon an iron signet found in making excavations 
in Lynn, a ae a op was shown to resume their former activity, and contribute 
more effectively their fair share in carrying out, in.their department, the especial 
objects of the society. We now take occasion to intimate to our associates our 
readiness to be of use to them or to the public, so far as we possess any know- 
ledge of heraldry, or are familiar with the sources from which information on the 
subject is to be gained. We propose to hold meetings of our committee once 
each month during the autumn, winter, and spring, for the consideration of an 
matters of inquiry that may be referred to us by the society, or which shall be ad- 
dressed to us by its individual members, or by any other persons who have prob- 
lems that puzzle them to be solved. 

While sensitively alive to the propriety of respecting the principles generally 

ized, in all countries, that coats-of-arms are an inheritance to which only 
lineal descendants of those that have borne them by grant or prescription’ can pre- 
tend, we do not propose to deny the entire par tk sae of our countrymen from 
the rigid rules established for their government in Europe. We have no earl 
marshal or garter-kings-of-arms, no heraldic court or college, and every American 
is free, as far as law is concerned, to indulge his particular taste in heraldic bearings 
without let or hindrance. But such devices are of little worth unless historical, and 
due regard should be paid to their traditional observance and the laws that have 
regulated their use. It is this use alone from time immemorial, and the importance 
attached in former times to hereditary and prescriptive rights in them, which con- 
stitute a principal motive for not allowing them to pass out of mind. While in their 
transmission to us, the laws and usages adopted had become shaped and fashioned 
under the influences of that feudal system, the abuses of which our progenitors 
came to America to escape, heraldic distinctions have yet been for common to 
Jew and Gentile, and, originating in the general recognition of their value for various 
practical purposes connected with early civilization, both in war and peace, have ex- 
isted under nearly every form of civil polity. And, if of little other actual service at the 
present day than to furnish some indication of common origin among those of the 
same patronymic, there seems no inconsistency for those that incline to them for this 
or for other reason to accept and use them under our republican institutions. 

The mood in which Pilgrim and Puritan left England to plant in the wilderness 
was one little suited to pomp or display ; but, in that age, heraldic bearings were of 
such general use, and so intimately associated with family traditions and ties, that 
they hardly would have been regarded as a worldly weakness to renounce. Silver 
tankards and other articles of daily use, with arms engraved, brought over by them, 
became precious heirlooms. Correspondence with home, and matrimonial allian- 
ces, all tended to keep alive and perpetuate an interest in the subject. Large 




































' My thanks are due to the Rev. Frederick Brown, M.A., Rector of Beckenham, Co. 
Kent, England, for valuable information respecting Sir Ferdinando Gorges and his family, 
as well as for some interesting facts about the Champernownes and Fulfords. 
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numbers of the settlers were younger sons, or impoverished branches of families 
long abounding in affluence, and known nearly as well by their arms as by their 
names. Their family seals are found attached to their ancient wills | con- 
veyances, but less frequently in the early days of the colony than later under 
the province, when the number of officials of rank sent over to govern us under the 
aa charter tended to make their use more universal. 

_ Our revolution was not with the view of emancipation from social but from poli- 
tical thraldom, and although monarchical conditions gave way, when independence 
was declared, to republican institutions, there had existed no special jealousy 
of rank or oligarchical oppression in America to provoke any unreasoning preju- 
dice against an ancient, usual and common custom. The French revolution, t ough 
manifestly the offspring of our own, was in a different humor. While France 
had lost her loyalty to arbitrary kings, who wasted her substance and trampled 
on her rights, it was the grinding tyranny of the land proprietors over their tenants 
that expiated itself in blood. Whatever, in the popular mind, had been there asso- 
ciated with rank and superior pretension, was considered an abomination, and a 
disloyalty to the common equalities and rights for which the nation was contending. 

Here, the struggle won, opinion became divested of what was simply prejudice, and 
all were left at liberty to attach such importance as they pleased to the science of 
heraldry and the use of arms. They grew rapidly in favor,and heraldic bearings are 
now extensively engraved on plate, painted on porcelain, and turned to account in the 
library. Crests and often whole shields are emblazoned on the panels of carri , 0 
votive tablets, and on memorial windows. But though thus generally adopted, their 
use should be regulated by common sense and honesty. We deprecate their assum: 
tion where al ay appropriated without reasonable pretension. It would be 
better for individuals or families, by mutual agreement, to adopt new and proper 
devices of their own, than borrow such as they cannot claim by consanguinity sus- 
= of proof. 

heir value of course in our day and country is greatly diminished ; but, if they 

no other claim to consideration than the indulgence of a sentiment, that 

alone would entitle them to respect. It is certainly not for your committee in this de- 

partment of genealogical lore to underestimate their worth. Indeed, our present 

purpose is to awaken a fresh interest in the subject, and a better appreciation of the 

many rational grounds on which the gentle science should be cherished both for the 
sake of the past and the future. 

If no longer of any practical utility to set in array the tented field or guard the 
confidence’ of private correspondence, and less often employed with us to perpetu- 
ate memories on sepulchral monument or sacred pane, if no escutcheons or embla- 
zonments adorn our abodes, heraldry as one of the handmaids of wes Ss 80 long as 
any interest is taken in our antecedents as a people, will have its disciples, and be a 
favorite study. Interwoven in the life and pursuits of furmer days in our sey- 
eral father- lands, and consequently of material aid in the solution of their his- 
torical problems, it serves a purpose in its more limited range in establishing and 
confirming our direct prescription and personal inheritance intheir national me- 
mories. But not alone as a help to the historical student, or in tracing our 
—_— generations to their progenitors, would we limit the value at the present 

y of heraldic badges and devices. When we realize the vicissitudes of mortality, 
how its stream of life passes on and off the stage, families sometimes nearly dis- 
appearing, we cling all the more fondly to those links seemingly more enduring 
which make us one with our progenitors and with our descendants. Whatever in- 
formation we can rescue from the oblivion of the past, which the latter may value 
either from sentiment or other considerations, we are meee eager to transmit. 
It would seem especially incumbent upon this society, now firm 1 nage seen: in pub- 
lic confidence, and with the aims it professes, to encourage laudable dispositions 80 
nearly akin to its principal objects. If our present space be limited for the deve- 
lopment of our ped and present work, the same generosity that provided this 
noble edifice will doubtless supply our future wants. It will be many years before 
accumulations to an extent in any way embarrassing need be apprehended as an ob- 
stacle to what we propose. ; 

This issimply ,—that we should offer to receive and file or record, calendar and index 
such descriptions of arms as families here or in other places may consider their own, 
and commonly use on their plate and carriages, or as labels for books, together with 
pedigrees of lineal ancestors. Should this in process of time grow into a series of vol- 
umes or a special branch of our work, as the country develops and branches from New- 
England families become more widely distributed, it will be worth any trifling cost it 
mayentail. Offshoots from our stock on the seaboard who may hereafter revisit their 
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ancestral abodes, will be Pa to discover in our archives information confided to our 
keeping by their nf. fay meg for their benefit. When we bear in mind how 
many en the Old World are here for a time and pass on to remote neighborhoods 
where no such facilities exist for record, who might be glad to leave some trace of their 
antecedents as they go to encounter numberless perils under untried conditions, we 
cannot doubt some such repository of family history will prove of use also for them. 

men, intent on ——. subsistence, often neglect to transmit in enduring form 
what their descendants might be pleased to learn, and waste as we all know precious 
time in ascertaining. 


If, when their warfare against adversity is well nigh done, an interval of repose 
allows a letter to our society or its committee, such names and dates as they wish 
not forgotten would thus be preserved. If this were made more direct and natural, 
by a custom started and encouraged, of transmitting descriptions of arms used with 


pedigrees, to apn right as i ere in time we should have a valuable collection 
of both heraldic pond peer gy information. It would not involve much labor for 
many years. A good system, a few tin boxes and a calendar, to be supplemented, 
later, when the work grew upon our hands, by an alphabetical index, would be the 
extent of the labor imposed. It might involve occasional correspondence, but rarely 
more than a — acknowledgment. Our successors will probably recognize, as 
we do, that their nomination on this committee is that they may be of use to the com- 
munity, and the society will always find members to appoint to it willing to assume 
its responsibilities as their share of the common work. 

While not magnifying their office, it should be made their duty to correct mis- 
takes whenever manifest, and whatever passes into the Rrarstzr, under their cog- 
nizance, certainly in all cases where our sanction is invited, should be scrutinized 
with the utmost care to ensure exactness and conserve the science of h , 

Much of this lore finds its appropriate resting place in the Rucistzr. Our = 
posed plan is aarp upon the supposition, that many families would prefer less 
publicity if their end was answered as well by depositing their ——_ in a safe 
repository. Where all that exists to be remembered is a list of a few generations 
manuscript is more appropriate than the printed page. We do not forget tha’ 
we are the Heraldic Committee, and may be overstepping the bounds of our legiti- 
mate duty; but, as the plan will be of service alike for preserving family history and 
knowledge of family bearings, there are two reasons instead of one in its favor. 

There is another, and of a public nature. Professional men in the examination of 
titles to real estate are often at fault as to the distribution and succession of estates 
by inheritance. Contingencies occur often at remote periods after decease to make 
it desirable to ascertain who constitute the legal heirs. After a very few genera- 
tions, not only proof may be difficult to find, but even the knowledge which the proof 
is to establish. In our present rapid growth of wealth and population, such embar- 
rassments will be likely to recur with increasing frequency, and it seems a favorable 
moment to provide against them in the mode we have su ; 

T. C. Amory, W. 8S. Appizron, 
A. T. Perkins, G. B. Case. 
A. C. Goopztt, Jr., 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Cot. Joszpn L. Cazsrer’s Annotatep Recisrers or WEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—In 
The Academy, a Weekly Review of Literature, Science and Arts, London, April 25, 
1874, the following announcement appears :— 

_ * The Harleian Society is about to publish (volume for 1875) the Marriage, Bap- 
tismal, and Burial Registers of Westminster Abbey, edited and annotated by Colonel 
Chester, who has generously presented to the Society the materials which, during 
ten years’ labor and at great personal expense, he has collected for their illustration. 
The historical value of these national archives, which the Dean and Chapter freely 
placed in the hands of Colonel Chester, is well known. It will be remembered that 
some thirty years ago a partial and unfortunately tye bom ie oe copy appeared in 
the late Mr. Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica. lonel Chester’s work will in- 
clude the whole of these registers down to the present time, and will be extensively 
illustrated by genealogical and critical notes, among which will be found identifica- 
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tions and discoveries of the greatest possible historical interest and importance. To 

the future genealogist, biographer, and historian, the volume will be invaluable, 

Only a limited number of copies will be printed, exclusively for members of the Har- 

leian Society. Persons desirous of possessing a copy will do well to make an early 

application to the Honorary Secretary, George W. Marshall, LL.D., Hanley Court, 
enbury, Worcestershire.’ 

The work as a national one will appropriately be dedicated to the Queen of Eng- 
land, who has recently signified her acceptance of the dedication. 

Col. Chester is well known to the readers of the Recistzr by the valuable com- 
munications which he has favored us with. He is a member of the council of the 
Harleian Society (ante, xxiii. 340), and of the Royal Historical Society, originally the 
Historical Society of Great Britain (ante, xxv. 90), and has had free access ted 
him in pursuing his researches by the custodians of the most important historical] 
records in Great Britain, a favor, we believe, in some cases never before granted. 

An announcement that he was engaged in cong ne annotating for publication 
a registers  Spaenancye Abbey was made in the Reersrer for October, 1868 

ante, xxii. a 

We will add that Willmm H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston, Mass., is the hono 
secretary of the Harleian Society for the United States, and will furnish all n 
information to those who desire to become members. The annual subscription is one 
guinea, with an entrance fee of half a guinea. 

Eight volumes have been issued, namely: Vol. I.—The Visitation of London, in 
1568, by Cooke. Edited by J. J. Howard, .» LL.D., F.S.A., and G. J. Army- 

.Esq., F.S.A. Vol. Il.—The Visitation of Leicestershire, in 1619, by Lennard 
and Vincent. Edited by John Fetherston, Jun., Esq., F.S.A. Vol. I1.—The 
Visitation of Rutland, in 1618, by Camden. ' Edited by George J. Armytage, Eat. 
F.S.A. Vol. [V.—The Visitation of Nottingham, in 1614. ited by Geor, i 
Marshall, ., LL.M. Vol. V.—The Visitations of Oxford, in 1574 and 1634. 
Edited by W. H. Turner . Vol. VI.—The Visitation of Devonshire, in 1620, 
Edited by the Rev. F. Colby, -D., F.S.A. Vol. VII.—The Visitation of Cumber- 
land, in 1615. Edited by J. Fetherston, Jun., Esq.,F.S.A. Vol. VIII.—Le Neve’s 

talogue of Knights. Edited by George W. Marshall, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 

By subscribing for six years (the amount, including entrance fee, being £6. 16s. 
6d. or $41) a new member obtains copies of nine volumes, namely, the above eight 
already in print, and The Visitation of Cornwall, 1620, to be edited by Col. Vivian 
and H. H. Drake, Esq., LL.D., which is now in press, and will probably be issued 
in October next. Joun Warp Dzan. 





Corporations, Mercuants, TrapesmEn, &c., Vatvaste List or ENGLISH, IN THE 
17th Century.—The following work is of interest to genealogical students. It de- 
scribes nearly 9,500 tokens, and contains an admirable index of names and places: 
** Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales, and Ireland, by 
Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen, etc. Described and Illustrated by William 
Boyne, F.S.A., member of the Numismatic Society, London, and honorary member 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Leeds. With Forty-two Plates. London: 
John Russell Smith, 36 Scho Square. MDCCCLVIIL.” is book, an octavo of 


630 pp., was published by subscription. 
Camden, N. b i . W. J. Ports. 





Gopparp.—A ogy of the American family of Goddard was published in 
Worcester, 1833, by Wm. Austin Goddard, in which the account of the origin of the 
ily seems to be not quite correct. The account as there given is from the manu- 
script of Edward Goddard, a dson of the Edward first mentioned, who may have 
relied on tradition for some of his facts. It runs thus: ‘‘ Edward Goddard, farmer, 
was born & lived in Norfolk co., “zy, was once very wealthy but afterwards 
much reduced by oppression during the Civil War. He being on the Parliament 
side, his house was beset & demolished by a company of cavaliers, who also plundered 
his substance. He escaped through their midst in disguise but died soon after. He 
was married to a Doyley & had children as follows, but not in order as to age,— 
William, John, Richard, Edward, James, Vincent, Benjamin, Thomas, Josias. 
These with three daughters arrived at the age of men & women.”’ William, the 
seventh son, was the emigrant who came over in 1661, having had six children born 
in London, of whom three survived, born after 1653. 
The account here given seems to identify this Edward not with any Goddard of 
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Norfolk, but with an Edward Goddard of Inglesham, Wilts, who lived at the same 
time, and of whom we have an account in Burke’s Commoners, and in a book jetely 

blished in England by Richard Jefferies, ‘‘ Memoir of the Goddards of N 

ilts,”” noticed in the Reaister. For this Edward Goddard of Inglesham, 
living at the same time as the Edward of the American genealogy, married a Priscilla 
D’ an and had children: John, James, Francis, Thomas, Edward, and three 
daughters, Priscilla, Martha and Elizabeth, according to both Burke and Jeffries ; 
and according to Jeffries, also had Richard, William, Josiah, Benjamin, all of which 
names correspond to those of children in the other account, except cis, who 
may have died young, it being stated in the American account that ‘‘ all these chil- 
dren arrived at the age of men and women,”’ and Vincent, whose name occurs in 
family as given in the American book, but not in the English, but whieh is a name 
which occurs in other branches of the family. Jefferies gives this Edward as the an- 
cestor of the American branch through William his seventh son. 

The family of Goddard as thus given traces to Walter Godardville, who added the 
Norman termination -ville to his Saxon name Goddard, a termination which his de- 
scendants however dropped. He had lands in North Wilts, temp. Henry III., was 
made castellar of Devizes Castle 1231-2, and died 1273. The next we come to was 
John Godard de Poulton, near Marlborough, whom Jefferies calls his son, but who 
was more likely as Burke has it a descendant, as he lived nearly a hundred years 
later. This John Godard de Poulton was succeeded by a second John Godard de 
Poulton, who — from 1386 to 1434, living in the reign of King John and the 
days of John of Gaunt, to whom there is a tradition that John of Gaunt gave a re- 
pate at Upham in Aldbourne. His son, Walter Godard de Cherhill, appears 
1460, and was succeeded by his son, John Godard de Upham, a large landed pro- 

ietor, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, who was the founder of the family. 
Fre married Elizabeth, dau. of William Berenger, of Manningford Bruce, and died 
March 10, 1545. His eldest son, John, became the ancestor of the Goddards, of 
Cliffe es rd, the senior branch of the family in Wilts. The second son, Thomas 
married first, Anne, sister of Sir George Gifford, Buckingham, from whom descend 
the Goddards of Swindon, which manor Thomas God ught in 1560. He was 
succeeded by Richard Goddard, of Swindon, who married Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Walrond, of Albourne, who left with two other children, Thomas, his heir at Swin- 
don, and Edward Goddard of Englesham. Thomas’s family afterward died out, and 
Swindon passed to Ambrose Goddard, a descendant of Edward, of Englesham. This 
Edward, of Englesham, seems to be the one from whom the American family de- 
seends. He married Priscilla, the daughter (by Ursula, a sister of Sir Anthony 
Cope, Bart., of Hanwell, Oxon) of John D’Oyley of Chiselhampton, descended 
from the ancient family of D’Oyley, of Oxfordshire, who came over with the con- 
rly were Barons of Hokenorton, and who built Oxford Castle and Osenay 

bbey. Edward Goddard’s second son, William, was a sufferer by the great fire of 
London, of which he was a citizen, and emigrated to America, settling at Boston in 
1666. He married Elizabeth, dau. of Benjamin or William Miles, of London, and 
was ancestor of the American Goddards. 

Harvard College. E. R. Wittson. 


——— -— 


Tae Ricuarpson Fauty.—In Probate Files of co. Middlesex, Mass., I find 
bond of Lydia Richardson' and Benjamin Richardson, husbandman, as administra- 
tors of estate of oo Richardson, late of Woburn, deceased, dated Jan. 6, 
1728-9. Samuel Whittemore, of Cambri currier, signs as re 

(Essex Deeds, B. 87, L. 122.) Lydia ker, of Middleton, widow, conveys by 
deed of gift, dated Dec, 16, 1744, all her estate to her son isaac Richardson, of 
Woburn, gentleman, and to her daughter Lydia Kenney, wife of Isaac Kenney, of 
Middleton, bloomer, in presence of iel Hill and Amos Upton. 3 

In co. Middlesex, Jan. 9, 1748, a ay and Jacob Richardson are appointed 
administrators of estate of Isaac Ric nm late of Woburn, deceased,—Kbenezer 
Richardson, of Woburn, and Samuel Page, of Medford, yeomen, being sureties. — 

Oct. 30, 1749. Samuel Whittemore, of Cambridge, gentleman (with Benjamin 
Wyman, of Woburn, maltster, as surety (gives bond and is appointed g of 
Nathanael, aged 9 years, and Hannah (in her eighteenth year), children of Isaac R. 


1 T learn from the Rev. John A. Vinton, that Lydia, the wife of Benjamin Richardson, 
had been married, previously to her union with him, first to a Scott, second to a Whit- 
temore. Her maiden name appears to have been Draper. After his death, she m. & 
Parker, of Middleton, and d. at an advanced age. 
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_ Oct. 20, 1755, Samuel Whittemore is re-appointed guardian of Nathaniel (now 
in his anteidce chon Se of Sage ee nee ( pee me Richang- 
son, 0: ridge, housewright, as surety), gives bond as of Addison 
Richardson (upwards of 14 years old). 

Feb. 4, 1760. Jona. Eaton, of Reading, gentleman, guardian of Josiah R. (17 
years old), Josiah Johnson, of Woburn, surety. 

Inventory rendered in 1756.—Nathan Richardson, Nathaniel Brooks and Ebenezer 
Converse appraisers. Amount, £535 3s. 11d. ; 

Among the charges I notice Benjamin’s account against Liddia, Hana and Sarah, 
about £16 or £17 each. ; 

The settlement of this estate seems to have been a long-winded affair, for on 
the 4th of April, 1760, more than ten years after the appointment of Benjamin 
as administrator, his bond was put in suit to compel him to render account of his 

inistration. And I have found among the - of my great-grandfather, 
Capt. Addison Richardson, who died in Salem, July 31, 1811, an old paper which 
seems to be a copy of an administrator’s account rendered by Benjamin K.., Feb. re 
14, 1770, in which he charges himself with the amount of estate specified in the 


inventory of Oct. 11, 1756 £535 03 11 
** And he now adds, viz. : the Produce of the sale of the Narra- 

gansit township No. 2, 200 00 00 

Also a Bond due from the accountant, 340 15 07 

And with cash that was due to the Estate,” 14 00 00 

£1089 19 06 


And after crediting himself with sundry payments, he shows a balance still in 
his hands and undistributed of £92 02s. 064d. 

The Will of Jacob Richardson (probate 1763), signed by him, Sept. 19, 1760, he 
then being ‘‘ advanced in years,’”’ mentions sons Jacob and Edward, dau. 
nah Belknap and her heirs, the children of dau. Elizabeth Richardson, deceased, 
children of dau. Esther Wyman, deceased, children of dau. Patience Wright, 
deceased, dau. in-law Mary, the relict of son Enoch Richardson, deceased, and her 
two children, Mary and Sarah. i 

i for legacies were signed by Addison, Isaac, and Josiah Richardson, 
David Johnson, Joshua Wright, Jr., Oliff Richardson and Hannah Richardson, 
Aug. 9, 1764, and by James _ ee; Benjamin Wyman, Jr., Martha and Patience 
Wyman, Jabez Damon, Ebenezer Wade, Jonathan Wright, Nathaniel Cutter, Na- 
thaniel Brooks, Jr. (it seems to be), Joshua Wright and Oliff and Hannah Rich- 
ardson, March 25, 1766. The next day (March 26, 1766), Isaac, Josiah and Addison 
Richardson, who were children of Mr. Isaac and Elizabeth Richardson, acknowled 
receipt, and on the 14th Oct., 1767, Hannah Belknap received her portion. At the 
same time, Mary Johnson (whom I suppose to be the dau. of Enoch R., deceased, 


igns receipt. 
eee Richardson, graduated at Harvard College 1726, was master of the grammar 
school in Woburn during portions of the years 1727-8, 1745, 6 and ’7, and seems 
to have been an occasional preacher (see extract from Diary of Thomas Deccom, 
GznzaLocicaL Reorstsr, vol. xii. p. 268), and I have a copy of a receipt by him, as 


follows, viz. :— 
‘© Woburn, January the 4, 1740-1. 
** Then received fourty pera | of Money in Part for Preaching at North Town 
three Sabbaths. I say received by me, Isaac Richardson.” 
N.B. I rt be deceived in my reading of the year). 
izabeth, dau. of Jacob and Hannah (Converse) Richardson, and 





e married 
had children as follows :— 

Elizabeth, b. 29 Jan., 1728-9. Addison, b. 3 July, 1739. 
Hannah, b. 21 Oct., 1731. Nathaniel, b. 21 May, 1741. 
Hannah, b. — Dec., 1732. Josiah, b. 17 Nov. 1743. 
Lydia, b. 2Jan., 1734. Oliff (or Olive), b. 

Isaac, b. 20 Sept., 1736. 

Salem, Mass. Henry F. Warers. 





Emuerson.—The Rev. Joseph Emerson, first minister of Mendon, had, by his wife 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Edward Bulkley, of Concord, two sons, Peter and Edward. 
The latter is said to have married a Waldo, of Chelmsford. Who wasshe? What 
was her christian name; and what the date of their marriage ? J. J. LATTING. 

64 Madison Avenue, New-York. 
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Rosrnson Famrity.— Information is desired concerning the genealogy of that 
branch of the Robinson family which can be traced in Stratham, New-Hampshire, 
back to Jonathan Robinson, who was born there Feb. 13, 1721. From that to the 

resent time, I have them all, though some of the dates are incomplete, but previ- 
ous to that date I can find nothing. The town records are very incomplete, and 
the church records are wanting until a recent date. 

It does not appear that his parents came from Exeter, and there is no proof that 
they came from any other place. It is intimated, though not clearly, that his 
father’s name was James, and that is the extent of that information. 

Portsmouth, N. A. Frank W. Rosinson. 





Pratt, Joun.—John Pratt,! of Middleboro’, Mass. (or Titicut), married Mary 
Whitman, of Weymouth, in the latter part of the 17th century probably. They 
had children, viz. : Phineas, who married Sarah, dau. of Benjamin White; Han- 
nah,? m. Joseph Leonard, son of James Leonard ; Mary,? m. first, Nathaniel Wash- 
burn, and second, Eleazer Cary, 1753; a daughter, m. Benjamin White, brother 
of Sarah above ; a daughter, m. a Barrows. 

Phineas* and Sarah had a dau, Hannah,’ who m. Benjamin Leonard, grandson of 
her aunt Hannah.” 

‘* Mary,” dau. of John Pratt and sister of Phineas,” widow of Nathaniel Wash- 
burn, had by her second husband Eleazer Cary, a dau. Mary, who m. Nathaniel 
Morton, ., of Freetown,’’ and these were the parents of Gov. Mareus Morton. 

Any verifications or corrections of the above, or any additional information, 
and a sepering the yy | of said John Pratt, will be thankfully receiv- 
ed, either through the Rearsrsr, or by letter. 

x 585, Davenport, lowa. W..H. Prarr. 





Hammonv’s Journat.—In a note to page 151, vol. i., History of New-Hampshire 
Dr. Belknap says that he relies, in part, for authority for the rest of his account of 
the war, on ‘‘ A MS. Journal found in Prince’s Collection, and supposed to have been 
written by Captain Lawrence Hammond, of Charlestown.’’? Where is this Journal 
now? The Prince Collection is in the Public Library of Boston; but this manu- 
eet, I am informed,tis not there. A manuscript ‘‘ Diary of Lawrence Hammond ”’ 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, is not the one ar 
. W. Torrie. 





Srmson—Srmmpson—Srevenson.—I have a very large record of Stimsons from 
Andrew and Jane Stevenson (changed to Stimson) to the present time. There are 
three branches ; one of which 1 am unable to connect with the rest, and to get that 
missing link is my desire. 

‘Savage ’’ gives the name Stephenson as Andrew’s name, but family records 
state the name as Stevenson, afterward changed to Stimson, which some have writ- 
ten rX oF 

1 shall be greatly obliged if all persons bearing these names will send to care of 
the Reaisrer as full and complete genealogical information respecting their families 
as ible, going back to the earliest authentic dates. ; 

utler Hospital, Providence, R. 1. Epwarp P. Srison, M.D. 


Pappock Ets vate, 206].—The statement in regard to the ‘‘ Boston Mall,’’ 
so-called, does not, I think, have any reference to Paddock’s Walk, but does undoubt- 
edly refer to what was for many years the only mall the town could boast, extend- 
ing from near the present Park St. Church to West st.: (See O/d Landmarks 
of Boston, 306.) Samvet A. Drakg. 





Tue Duston Tanxarp.—Can any reader of the RecistRr furnish any information 
relative to the whereabouts of the old tankard, presented to Mrs. Hannah Duston, 
of Haverhill, Mass., in 1698, by Governor Nicholson, of Maryland, for her bravery: 
in killing her Indian captors. 

, This tankard was on exhibition at the levee.of the Duston Monument Association, 
in Haverhill, Mass., in 1856, and was at that time, I think, owned by the Coffin 
family, of Newbury, Mass. . aaa 

The tankard is said to bear on one side a likeness of King William, and on 
the other the initials H. D. _ _A. W. Coruiss 

Yarmouth, Maine, Box 261. Captain 8th Infantry, U. §. A. 
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Curomuos.—[The following statement extracted from a circular issued in Sept., 
1873, by an enterprising firm in New-York, engaged in the printing of chromos 
and lithographs, is worthy of being preserved asa curious historical fact. It would 
be interesting to know which “‘ religious paper ”’ is referred to.] 

** You are aware of the extent, to which, at this time, the presentation of Chro- 
mos to old and new subscribers is used by newspaper men as the means of increas- 
ing their subscription lists. It is the general calculation, that, of the subscribers 
so obtained, one fifth continue their subscription five years, one fifth four years, 
and the remaining three fifths, three, two and one years respectively. Thus at a 
cost of from 20 to 30 cents, an average :—— 7 of three years is obtained. 
And we see continually, as these facts are brought before the publishing public, 


more and more of the publishers adopt this plan. Take asingle instance; that of a 
prominent New-York religious paper. Under judicious distribution of Chromos, 
advertised as worth from $5 to $10 each, but really costing less than 30 cents, their 
subscription list was brought in three years from 25,000 to 120,000. It is evident 
that this method would not be en in so extensively unless it were profitable. 
How immensely remunerative it is, the above figures show. Its popularity holds 
especially true with country subscribers, to whom the Chromo is a novelty.” 


ScarBoroucH.— Wanted, the ancestry of Catharine -eagetye ae > who married, July 
4, 1720, Edward Payson of Roxbury, and had by him a daughter Catharine who 
married, Sept. 15, 1743, Jeremiah Williams. In January, 1725, after the death of 
Mr. Payson, she (Catharine Scarborough) married Henry Lee of Worcester, and was 
of Dorchester. 

Was she a descendant of Samuel ge 5 (born in Roxbury, Jan. 20, 1645, 
died 1715), who had Samuel 1681-1721, and Joseph born 1683 ? 

Washington, D.C. Wu Lzz, M.D. 


Parxe.—Of what family was William Paine, who resided at the lower end of 
Prince street, in Boston, at the beginning of the war of the revolution, and who 
married Mary Ruggles, of Roxbury ? Cuartes WOooLLEzY. 

Waltham, Mass. 


Seruats Wantep.—The New-England Historic, Genealogical Society lacks the fol- 
lowin — to complete its sets, and would be grateful to members or others for 
any of them : 

Blue Book or U.S. Official Register, 1821-2, 1825-6, 1827-8, 1843-4, 1847-8, 
1849-50, 1853-4, 1857-8, 1869-70. 

Force’s National Calendar, 1820, 1836. 

, — States Navy Register, 1815, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
United States Army Register, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1827, 1829, 1839, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854. 

United States Coast Survey, 1868, 1864, 1865 

Joun Warp Dean, Librarian. 


Auczr.—On the town records of Lyme, Conn., is the following entry: ‘‘ John 
Alger, born Aug. 1, 1694.”” Can any one give information segeeing his - ntage ? 
. M. Atczr. 


Burizr, JonarHan.—In the second edition of Hinman’s Puritan Settlers of Con- 
necticut we find the following : ‘‘ Jonathan Butler, an Irish gentleman, came to New- 
London, Conn., about 1724, and settled in Saybrook, Conn., where he married Tem- 
perance Buckingham (granddaughter of the Rev. Thomas Buckingham, of Saybrook, 
Conn.), Dec. 8, 1726. They hadten children. Mr. Jonathan Butlerd. March 30, 
1760, aged 60 ; Mrs. Temperance Butler d. March 2, 1761, 55.”” 

Can any one give any information respecting the ancestry of Mr. Butler? It is 

ible that the word ‘‘ to’’ is an error, and that we should read ‘* came from 
ew-London about 1724 and settled in Saybrook.’’ Caulkins’s History of New- 
London, Conn., mentions several of the name of Butler, who were early settlers in 
that place, but the details given are so meagre, that no connection has, thus far, 
been traced between the New-London and Saybrook families. The Saybrook tradi- 
tion that Jonathan was of Irish descent, harmonizes with the record at New-Lon- 
don, of the marriage of Abigail dau. of John Butler to Allin Mullins, Chirurgeon, 
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son of Dr. Alexander Mullins of Galway, Ireland, April 8, 1725. Abigail of New- 
London, and Jonathan of Saybrook, were of about the same age. Question: were 
they brother and sister? 

SroxEs, JONATHAN, Of Stoke Bay, Eng., settled in Boston, Mass., about 1748, 
and d. a few years after. His son Jonathan (born in England) was apprenticed to 
a physician in Boston. In consequence of ill treatment, he, and one Jonathan 
Ingersol, ran away, and together went to Branford, Conn., where they settled. 
They were then about 16 or 17 years of age. Jonathan Stokes, Jr., m. in Branford 
Hannah Goodrich, Sept. 27, 1758, and became the ancestor of the Stokes family of 
Connecticut. He was captain of a vessel trading to the West Indies ; and was lost at 
sea about 1764. His mother, the widow of Jonathan, Sen., was remarried to a gen- 
tleman named Toppan or Toppen, and resided in one of the W.I. Islands, where she 
was visited by her son Capt. Jonathan. 

Information respecting any of the above named persons will be gladly received. 

Ciark, Desoran.—Who were the parents of Deborah Clark, of Stratford, Conn. ? 
She was born in 1670, and ds May 28, 1733. She was married (Nov. 21, 1692) to 
Isaac Jones, son of Dept. Gov. William Jones, of New-Haven. Scranton. 


Ancient Eptscopat Partsoes—Perry’s Histortcan CotLEcrions or THE CoLo- 
wiaL CxuRcH—Bartier’s History or THE EpiscopaL Cuurcn In Massacauserts. 
—[{Our readers will be interested in the following extract from the address of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Paddock, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Massachusetts, 
delivered at the diocesan convention held in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, May 6. 
All who are interested in the ecclesiastical and local history of Massachusetts will 
bear testimony to the great value of Dr. Perry’s recent publication, and to the impor- 
tance of the work in which tie Rev. Mr. Barilet is en .—Enrror.] 

** And just here let me say, that in this honored and eminently historic com- 
munity, we ought not to be heedless of our parochial histories. Such parishes as 
Christ Church, Boston, Marblehead, Camb: , Dedham, Newburyport, Hanover, 
Quincy, and others, have stories more interesting perhaps than they know. The 
Rev. Dr. Perry’s Historical Collections of the Massachusetts Colonial Church, should 
be secured at once by these and all our older churches, if copies can still be had. 
I hope, too, that the work undertaken by one of our own presbyters, Mr. Bartlet, 
viz. : a complete — of our earlier diocesan Church, may be so heartily encou- 
raged by our clergy and laity, and so well and loyally executed by the historian, that 
it may greatly increase our knowledge and our love. Mr. Bartlet, the registrar of our 
diocese, is said, on authority, to be eminently qualified for such an important 
and interesting work as this.”’ 


Wasnsurn.—John' Washburn was in Duxbury before 1632, died in Bri ter 
before 1670. Had a son John,? who m. Elizabeth Mitchell, 1645. John? and 
Elizabeth had eleven children, one of whom, John,? m. Rebecca Lapham. They 
had six children, the eldest of whom, Josiah,* m. Mercy hat was her 
maiden name? 

Puitires—Satrer.—Nicholas Phillips m. Hannah Salter at Boston, Deo. 4, 1651. 
—Who were the parents of each? 

Srzzp.—John Branch m. Mary Speed at Marshfield, Dec. 6, 1652. Who was she? 

TuresHeR.—Benjamin Leonard m. Sarah Thresher, at Taunton, Jan. 15, 1679. 
Who wasshe ? and whom did Joseph Leonard, their son, marry? Any one possessing 
information relating to the above, will confer a favor by imparting» through the 
Reiser, or by corresponding with - H. Prarr. 

P. OU. Box 585, Davenport, lowa. 


Rocer Wititams.—A lost Tract by Roger Williams brought to Light.—Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull has had the fortune to discover a tract by Roger Williams 
which was unknown to all his biographers. It was —s in London in 1652, the 
same year with his rejoinder to Mr. Cotton, ‘* The B y Ryans pot more Bloody,’’ 
&c., and with ‘‘ The Hireling Ministry none of Christ’s.”” It es part of a small 
quarto of 28 (of which five are not numbered) with the following title :— 

“‘ The Fo per, Presented by Major Butler, To the Honourable Committee 
of Parliament, for the Propagating the Gospel of Christ Also A 
Letter from Mr. Goad to Major Butler; upon occasion of the said Paper and Pro- 
posals. Together with A Testimony to the said fourth Paper, by way of Explana- 
tion upon the four Proposals of it, by R. W..... London, Printed for Giles 
Oalvert, ete., 1652.” 
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An introdu epistle “‘To the truly Christian Reader” is signed by “ The 
unworthiest of all the Followers and Witnesses of Christ Jesus. R. W.’’ Not the 
initials only, but a reference to ‘‘ the controversie of ‘ the Bloody Tenet,’ between 
Mr. Cotton and myself,” and the mention of what ‘‘ J have spoken more particu- 
larly in the Hireling Ministry, etc.,’’ leave no doubt as to the authorship. The 
essence of the tract may be given in a quotation from one of its marginal notes : 
“* Soul-freedom, of mighty consequence to this Nation.” 

_ The four proposals, in support of which it was written, are, in substance: For 
liberty of preaching without license from magistrates; for leaving to God the pun- 
ishment of false teachers and heretics; for the denial of — iction in spirit to 
the civil poner and for permission to the Jews to live freely and peaceably in 
land. The argument is clearly and forcibly presented, and in literary merit 
tract is unsurpassed by any work of itsauthor. There was nosubject on which Roger 
Williams so well loved to speak, or could speak so well, as on “Soul Freedom.” 
** Oh that it would please the Father of Spirits,’ he says, [** to affect the heart of 
the Parliament with such a merciful sense of the Soul-Bars and Yokes which our 
Fathers have laid upon the neck of this nation, and at last to proclaim a true and 
mma soul-freedom to all the people of the land, impartially ! ’—Hartford 

‘ourant. 


Hatz.—In the obituary notice of Mrs. Lucinda (Eddy) Hale in the Reatster 

for July, 1872 (vol. xxvi. p. 356), the following typographical errors occur: Mrs. 

Hale’s name, Lucinda, is misprinted Lucida ; the name of her husband Harry, is 

misprinted Henry ; the name of Abigail Horree should be Horrel ; that of John Grant 

should be Grout ; and that of Nicholas: Bresby should be Busby. R. 8S. Hatz. 
Elizabethiown, New-York. 


Houus, N. H.—Cou. Jonn Hatz.—In Judge Worcester’s article on the town of 
Hollis, N. H., in the Rzoisrzr for October, 1873 (vol. xxvii. p, 388), the author 
says: ‘‘ Col. John Hale, one of the leading friends of the revolution in Hollis, and 
Col. Prescott, were doubly related as brothers-in-law; Abigail Hale, the wife of 
Col. P., being a sister of Col. H., and Elizabeth Prescott, wife of Col. H., a sister 


of Col. P.”’ 

This is an error as to the wife of Col. Hale, who was Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. David and Elizabeth (Prescott) Hall, of Sutton, Mass., and a kinswoman in 
the seventh (by the canon law computation) of Col. Prescott. 

——> e sister of Col. Prescott, was the wife of Col. Abijah Willard, of 
caster. 

Col. John Hale, of Hollis, and Mrs. ra = (Hale) Prescott, were in the fifth gen- 
eration in descent from Thomas Hale, of Newbury, 1635, the line of descent being 
‘Thomas'—Thomas*—Samuel*—Jonathan*—John,° and Abigail. R. S. Hatz. 


Socrery or THE Orncrnnati.—In looking over the Massachusetts Centinel of April 
-7%, ¥784, I came upon the following advertisement : 
“MAY BE HAD OF 


WARDEN and RUSSELL, 
At their Office in Marlborough Street, 
A few Copies of 
The Wonder of Wonders, 


Or the Strange Appearance of a 
DEVIL and GHOST 


To Capt. ——, 
One of the new-fangled American Nobility, 
or Order of CINCINNATI. 
By JOHN MORGAN, a onearm’d Soldier. 
Though still the prime, infernal prince of hell, 
Against Columbia’s rights shall urge rebel : 
Yet white clad Ghosts shall in their country’s cause 
Shake that vile heart that dare infringe her laws.’’ 
This may be of interest to the readers of the Recisrzr asshowing the foolish = af 
‘dice felt by some against the order of the Cincinnati when it was first established. 
Jamaica Plain. E. M. W#eEELWwRIGHT. 
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Murrary Biocrappy— A ContriIsuTion To THe CenTENNIAL. — The New-York 
Daily Register of March 13 contains an abstract of a paper read before the New- 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society, by R. S. Guernsey, Haq. entitled, 


& ag hy of the United States, relating to Military Collective Biography, 
The Datly ter says : 

‘¢ It was shown what had been done for the memory of the officers of the army and 
navy in the way of published records and registers of their commissions and services 
since the adoption of the United States Constitution in 1789, and also what had been 
done in literature for the memory of the services of the privates, as well as the 
officers, who served in the late civil war, and showed a neglect of similar publica- 
tions relating to the rank and file of those who served in the Revolutionary war. 
The author earnestly urged that such a record should be made by each of the States 
of the officers and men which such State furnished in the war for our national inde- 
—_ nee, and be presented as an appropriate offering for the coming centennial 

ebration. 

‘* The State of New-Jersey has set the first example, and it is a noble and patriotic 
one to follow. In 1872, by authority of the legislature of that state, was published 
at public expense, in a convenient book form, the ‘ Official Register of the Officers 
pe Men of New-Jersey in the Revolutionary War,’ compiled by Adjutant-General 
W. S. Stryker. This was done in pursuance of a joint resolution of the legi 
ture in 1871, authorizing and causing to be published at the expense of the State 
‘the records of soldiers of this State (New-Jersey) in the Revolutionary war,’ and 
also, ‘ of the soldiers of this State (New-Jersey) in the War of 1812 and the Mexi- 
can War ;’ that the copies thereof be distributed as to the Governor, Treasurer and 
ag pe should appear most judicious. and consistent with the public interests. 
The first one authorized by that resolution is all that has yet been published, and it 
is the first and only publication of that nature relating to the war for national inde- 
pendence. It includes both regulars and militia. hy should not New-York and 
ae ee State in the Union follow this noble example of New-Jersey, and publish 
an official register of the officers and men which such State furnished in the war for 
our independence? ”’ 

_ The State of New-Hampshire has pens its Military History down to and 
nouns the Revolutionary War. It ought to be consolidated into one or two 
volumes. 





Porrzr Famity [ante, 206].—The residence of the Hon. Joseph W. Porter, 
= is engaged in preparing a genealogy of this family, is Burlington (not Strong), 
ine. 





Szruocr, Gov. John [ante, 161]. In the caption substitute John for Thomas. 


Fort Srrona [anie, 202, line 21].—For now Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, read 
on ad Island. The error was not the fault of either the contributor or the 
. 








NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEA- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by W1111AM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


Tut Hon. Bowzn Buckman, & resident member, died in Woburn, Mass., Nov. 23 
1864, a.'76. He was born in Lexington, Mass., April 19, 1788; and was a son o 
Jacob and Elizabeth (Munroe) Buckman, who were married Jan. 1, 1787. She was 
a daughter of Marritt Munroe, born Oct. 4, 1765. Jacob Buckman was born in 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1759, was son of Jacob, born in Malden, who removed to Leo- 
minster, from thence to Boston. The latter Jacob ‘* was a famous singer, many 
years chorister in Stone Chapel, Tremont street; he died 1789, and was buried in 
the Stone Chapel tits Joseph, father of the latter (great-grandfathersf 
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Bowen), who he supposed was born in Wales, Great Britain, emigrated to America, 
settled in Malden, and was a respectable magistrate.”’ 

Bowen was the eldest of six sons, five of whom lived to old age. He was 
years in the same building as apprentice and proprietor, conducting his business 
always with success, relinquishing it, some years before his death, to those who had 
served a long apprenticeship with him. 

He had at various times held every public office in the town; was postmaster 20 

ears ; representative in 1841, pte fre senator in 1842; was a director in the 
oburn bank from its organization. He was a much valued member of the Baptist 
church and society in Woburn. No one in the town was more public-spirited than 
e. Every measure calculated to benefit the place or improve its appearance ever 
had his hearty co-operation. He was always ready to contribute his means and his 
time without stint, and during our civil war he was especially active, doing what- 
a promote enlistment and contribute to the comfort and efficiency of the 
soldiers. 
_ Mr. Buckman was a man of inflexible integrity in all business transactions, and 
in a long course of business life had acquired to a remarkable degree the implicit 
confidence of his fellow-townsmen. He was a man thoroughly systematic and in- 
dustrious, and it was by these qualities rather than by a spirit of speculation fre- 
quently called ‘‘ enterprise ’’ that he built up a solid competence. He was a public 
spirited man in a most unselfish manner, devoting his energies to the welfare of the 
town, while never ambitious for its honors. e was, more than any other, in- 
terested and efficient in founding, laying out and adorning the Woburn Cemetery. 
He was a gentleman in the best acceptation of that term, unostentatious, courteous 
and genial. He was discriminating but open-handed in his charities. In the home 
he was a chivalrous and devoted husband and a just and affectionate father. A 
conservative in his political opinions, he yet supported with loyal enthusiasm his 
government in time of war, while he watched over her interests in time of peace 
with the vigilance of a patriot. The soldiers of the union ever found in him a judi- 
cious friend and counse lor, and in their time of need his purse was never closed to 


em. 

Much that he was in his later years, and that excited the affection and reverence 
of those who knew him, was the result of patient self-conquest and self-culture. He 
was a Christian man. His bible lay open on his table at the place where he had 
been reading it on the evening of the night he died, showing that his last conscious 
act before being struck with insensibility was the study of the Divine Oracles. Mr. 
B. kept a journal from April, 1809, until the week before his death. 

He married in June, 1827, Eliza Claflin, of Boston, who died Nov. 15, 1861. He 
left children :—Eliza Maria, born in 1828, who married George A. Newell, of Boston ; 
Julia Ann, born in 1830, who married Alexander Beal, now of Dorchester. Mr. 
Buckman became a member of this society Feb. 9, 1853. 


The Rev. Henry Harsaven, D.D., died in narra Pa., Dec. 28, 1867, aged 50. 
e' 


He was born near Waynesburg, county of Franklin, Pennsylvania, Oct. 28, 1817. 
His great-grandfather emigrated from Switzerland in the year 1736. His father was 
a farmer, and Henry worked on the farm till he was nineteen years of age. He then 
went to Ohio, and while there alternately labored, taught school and studied in an 
academy. In 1840, when about 23 years of age, he went to Mercersburg, in his 
native county, and pursued his studies in Marshall College and the Theological 
Seminary till the fall of 1843, when he was licensed and ordained, and became pastor 
of the German Reformed Congregation in Lewisburg, Union county, on the right 
bank of the west branch of the Susquehanna, eight miles above Northumberland. 
About seven years after this, namely, in April, 1850, he became pastor of the First 
German Reformed Congregation in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he officiated 
until October, 1860, when he was called to the pastorate of St. John’s Reformed 
Church in Lebanon, Lebanon a Pennsylvania. In October, 1863, he was 
elected by the Synod of the German Reformed Church -professor of systematic and 
practical theology in the Theological Seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and 
entered upon his duties Jan. 1, 1864. He received the degree of doctor in divinity 
from Union college, Schenectady, in 1860. 

Dr. Harbaugh wrote many works, principally of a devotional, practically theo- 
logical, and christian biographical character, among which are: The Heavenly Home, 
The Birds of the Bible, illustrated, Life of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, The Fathers 
of the Reformed Church in Europe and America, The True Glory of Woman, Poems, 
Hymns and Chants, The Child’s Catechism, Christological Theology, &. &ec. 
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These books have been extensively read and received a popular support. He was 
made a corresponding member of the society Aug. 7, 1855. = 


Jenxs, Witt1am, D.D., LL.D., an honorary member, admitted Aug. 29, 1845, 
died in Boston, Noy. 13, 1866, aged 87. He wasason of Capt. Samue’ and Mary 
Haynes) Jenks, and was born in Newton, Mass., Nov. 25, 1778, His father, Capt. 
ender Jenks, was born in Lynn, in the year 1732, in the house built by his father, 
Capt. John® Jenks, whose grandfather, Joseph,’ came from Hammersmith, in En, 
land, in or about 1643, and settled in Lynn, where he died, aged 81, in 1683. ‘‘ He 
was & Machinist,” says Lewis, in his History of Lynn, “ at the tron Foundry ;”” 
“a man of t genius ;”’ is said to have made the dies for coining the first money 
in 1652, built the first fire-engine in America, in 1654, took out several patents for 
improvements in mills and iron tools, and essentially improved the manufacture of 
seythes, &c. In 1672, he ‘‘ made proposals to coin the money. But the court judged 
it ‘ meet not to grant his request.’”’ His son, Joseph,” m. in Lynn, Esther, dau. 
of William Ballard. She was presented at the Quarterly Court, in 1652, for wearing 
silver lace. Joseph? removed from Lynn to Pawtucket, where he built a forge. In 
1681, he was an assistant in the government of Rhode Island ; he had a son, Joseph,* 
who was governor of that State from 1727 to 1732. See Lewis’s Hist. of Lynn, first 
and second editions, also the later edition, by Newhall; Drake’s Hist. of Boston, 


. 335, 340. 
Prihe father of Dr. Jenks was a resident of Medford in 1775, but removed to Newton 
before the close of July, 1776. At the age of four years William lost his mother, 
and not long after, his father removed with his family into Boston, where the son 
entered the public school under the charge of Dr. Samuel Cheney. ‘‘ His school was 
then kept in Hanover street, but was afterward removed to School street, and alter- 
nated as a grammar-school with the writing-school of Master Tileston.”” In Jan., 
1791, he was sent to the Latin School, then under the Rev. Samuel Hunt, and in 
1793 entered Harvard College, where he graduated in the class of 1797. After leay- 
ing college he taught in different schools in Boston,—accepted the place of Episcopal 
reader in the church in Cambridge, Dec. 17, 1797, and officiated as such eight years, 
while engaged as a private tutor, both at home and in the family of the Hon. Mr. 
Gerry, until he had entered twenty-five of his pupils into the University. He was 
married to Betsey Russell, Oct. 22, 1797, by the Rev. Dr. Kirkland. She was dau. 
of Ezekiel and Sarah (Wood) Russell, and was born in Plymouth, Mass., March 21, 
1783. By this connection he had sixteen children, of whom seven sons and three 
ae opr survived. She died in Boston, Sept. 14, 1850, aged 67 years, 5 months 
24 days. 

Dr. Jenks obtained a license to preach from the Boston Association, and accept- 
ing an invitation to settle as a congregational minister in Bath, Me., he was ordained 
there, over the First Parish, Dec. 26, 1805, where he remained twelve or thirteen 
years. While pursuing his ministry in Bath, the war of 1812 broke out. Having 
previously been chaplain to a regiment raised in the vicinity, he became chaplain to 
a brigade formed with Bath for its centre, and so continued until the end of the war. 
He had also been invited to settle in Portsmouth, N. H., as successor to the Rev. 
Joseph Buckminster, D.D., who died June 10, 1812, aged 60; but in consequence 
of a wish to retain his services in Maine and at Bowdoin College, with the govern- 
ment of which he had been connected from an early stage of his residence there, a 
“ Professorship of Oriental Languages and of the English Language’ was created 
and having accepted, he continued in it for three years, in addition to his pastoral 
charge, his people having suffered by the war. On returning to Boston in 1818, he 
opened a private school, and preached occasionally. In August of that year, the 
condition of seamen having occupied his thoughts, a meeting for them, especially, 
was instituted under his ministrations. These religious efforts, in which he was the 
pioneer, were continued for eight successive years, on the Sabbath-mornings. He 
opened the first free chapel for seamen in a building on Central Wharf, under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction of the Poor,” and 
in connection with the same society, a chapel which was also free, at the west end 
of Boston. The former institution has grown into what are now the Mariner’s 
Church and the Sailor’s Home, and the latter has led to the formation of the present 
“* City Missionary Society,’’ while the indirect influences of one have tended, it has 
been stated, to the establishment of the Seamen’s Bethel, and of the other to the for- 
mation of the present Shawmut Church, in the southerly part of Boston. The Salem 
street church originated from the evening lectures opened by him in Charter street. 
After the building of a chapel im Butolph street, a congregation was gathered who 
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erected a church for Dr. Jenks in Green street, where he was installed pastor, Oct, 
— Here he remained until October 2, 1845, when he a his charge. 


uring his connection with the Green street church and society, his Comprehensive 
Commentary on the Bible was published in six royal 8vo. volumes, and an Explana- 
tory Atlas of the Bible in 4to. He also found time to edit other literary works. He 
was one of the founders of the American Oriental Society, and one of the earliest 
members of the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester. Of the corporators 
mentioned in their charter, only the Hon. Levi Lincoln survived him. From 18]9 
to 1816, Dr. Jenks was one of their corresponding secretaries; was afterward 4 
member of the council for eleven years; a member of the committee of publication 
fourteen years, and senior vice-president for thirteen years till his death. In 1813 he 
delivered the first address before the 9" f which was printed ; and in 1863, fifty 
ears after, gave them another address, of great interest, ‘‘ enriched with his in- 
trious gatherings in from the progress of modern learning.”” He was for man 
— a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, contributed to its col- 
tions. He delivered an address to the members of the New-England Historie, 
Genealogical Society, March 1, 1852, which was printed in the sixth volume of the 
Reoisrer (vol. vi. 217-231). He was for five years chairman of the publishing com- 
mittee of this society, from Oct. 1853 to Oct. 1858. The lines in the Rzeisrzr (vol. i. 
p. 163) on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Life,’’ were written by Dr. Jenks. 
He received the honorary d of D.D. from Bowdoin College in 1825, and from 
the same institution that of LL.D. in 1862. Harvard College gave him also the 


degree of D.D. in 1842. 
he fine portrait of the Rev. Dr. Jenks, in the library of the a 
toric, Genealogical Society, was - ago by William Henry Brigham, of m, in 

1858, when the artist was in 24th year of his age. It was presented to the 
Society by him at the monthly meeting in June of that year. Mr. ~~ was & 
young man who had been quite successful in his profession. He died Oct. 7, 1863, 

29 years. See Reaisrsr, xviii. 89. 

_ Dr. Jenks will be long remembered by his acquaintances, for his urbanity, up- 
rightness, christian and classical scholarship and kindliness of heart. ‘‘ His strength 
was moral and spiritual, rather than intellectual. His morality was founded on 
7 amred corner e- His temper _— -—_, —— and — in the 

est - His courtesy en, e confidence and good will even of strangers, 
his ro al was a benediction.”’ ‘‘ He wasa true Christian, a faithful preacher 
of the gospel,’’ “ an upright and highly useful man.” 


The Hon. Cuartzs Greetzy Lorna, a resident member, died in Beverly, Mass., 
Oct. 8, 1867, 2.73. He was a son of the Hon. Caleb Loring, and was born in 
ton, May 2, 1794. He entered the Latin School in 1804, received a Franklin medal, 
and was graduated in Harvard College in 1812, when he pronounced the Latin ora- 
tion. He-read law with the Hon. Charles Jackson, and the Hon. Samuel Hubbard, 
and soon took a high stand in his profession. 

He gained the confidence of the public by his fidelity to the interests of his clients. 
Acting on the principles which were the mainsprings of his conduct, it is no wonder 
that so many clients were led to think that no other such counsellor could be found 
as he, or that courts and the juries before whom he practised were always anxious 
to hear Mr. Loring’s ingenuous appeal before deciding where the right of the con- 
test lay. More than once the highest positions in husetts judicature were 
urged upon him ; but he found the post of private counsellor and independent ad- 
vocate more suited to his tastes and objects in life. Few names, it is apprehended, 
are to be more carefully and gratefully cherished by Massachusetts lawyers than 
Mr. Loring’s. He belo’ to the honest and conscientious ministers of the law 
** and a more steadfast, thorough, and never-failing upholder of legal integrity and 

honor, as well as of professional respect and judicial dignity,” says another, 
** we believe the annals of the bar cannot exhibit.’” He withdrew from the profes- 
sion of the law about the year 1857, and became actuary of the Massachusetts 
Sen Life Insurance Company, which position he held until his decease. __ 
© represented the county of Suffolk in the state senate in 1862, the only political 
office he ever held. Higher political distinction would have been awarded him had 
he been willing to enter the arena of public life. He was president of the Suffolk 
Whig committee, and also presiding officer of the Webster Whig Club. In his 
Seo ny days he commanded the New-England Guards, and he succeeded Mr. 
verett in the presidency of the Union Olub, an organization of which he was the 
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first vice-president. He was ever ready to meet the claims of society upon his time 
and attention, and to employ his great talents inmaking himself useful to the public. 

His influence was great and commanding. He was ever ready to use his pen or 
his tongue in behalf of + principles that concerned the community or the nation. 
His hes in Faneuil Hall on various occasions evinced his true patriotism ; and 
his eloquence in behalf of loyalty and an a to the right during the 
war of the rebellion, will not soon be se awe n the occasion of the death of 
Edward Everett, he paid a worthy and feeling tribute to his friend. When Abraham 
Lincoln fell, he did justice to the fallen President in heartfelt words that no studied 
eulogy could have excelled. 

He contributed to the literature of the war some of the most able papers that ap- 

; treating with power and cogency questions of great importance i 
upon our foreign relations as well as our home policy, on such subjects as “‘ Our 
Neatral Relations,”’ ‘‘ The Alabama Claims,’’ ‘‘ nstruction,’’ &c. 

Mr. Loring drafted the act of incorporation of the Mercantile Library Association, 
and his able address on ‘‘ The Relations of the Bar to Society,”’ was delivered before 
that institution. He delivered the Fourth of July Oration before the town authori- 
ties of Boston in 1821, and on various occasions has spoken before literary associa- 
tions. He was identified with the West Church in Boston, where for fifteen years 
he was the true and faithful superintendent of the sunday school. His religious, 
moral and social a were preéminent. As an earnest upholder and promoter 
of educational and literary institutions, as an unwearied donor of public charity, as 
a cultivated and courteous member of the social circle, as an outspoken, brave 

man, he will be long remembered. 

Mr. Loring married, first, in 1818, Miss Anne Pierce Brace, of Litchfield, Conn. 
She died in 1836, and in 1840 he married Mary Anne, daughter of Hon. Samuel 
Putnam, a justice of the S. J. C. of Massachusetts. She died in 1845, and he mar- 
ried, in 1850, Mrs. Cornelia (Amory) Goddard, daughter of Francis Amory and 
widow of George A. Goddard. She survived him. By his first marriage Mr. Lor- 
ing had two sons and two daughters, all of whom survived him. By his last 
marriage he had one child, who died in infancy. 

He became a member of this society, Dec. 27, 1850. 


Prepared by Gzorcz Movunrrort, Esq., of Boston. 

Erpnatet Jonss, born August 31, 1797, at the North End, in Boston, was son. 
of Eliphalet Jones, a native of Sandwich, Mass.., and his wife Prudence Hall Jones, 
@native of Boston. He was educated at the Eliot school, under the tuition of the 
renowned Master Little, and Master Tileston, in the pony days of the ferule and 
rattan, when truants and other offenders, instead of being hampered with moral 
suasion and puerile indulgences, were sternly and in a very matter of fact shape 
through the application of a berch rod, reminded of their errors. The career 
young Jones, at the Eliot school, was very creditable, for not only was he one of 
the ‘* Franklin medal ”’ scholars, but, as was the custom of that period, on ‘* Select- 
men day ”’ had the honor, with the other Franklin medal-scholars, of dining with 
those functionaries at Faneuil Hall. 

In the year 1811 he entered, as junior clerk, the extensive crockery and earthen 
ware importing house of Norcross, Mellen & Co., of Boston ; and ultimately became 
partner in the well-known establishment of Otis Norcross & Noon gy In 1847, he 
retired from active business,fto enjoy, in comparative retirement, his well-earned 

uniary competency. For seven years, he wasa volunteer member of the old fire 
ent. In 1847, he was member of the Boston common council from ward 5, 

and in 1850 and ’51, member of the Massachusetts house of representatives. For 
ow years he was one of the directors of the Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 

Boston 


On the 28th of March, 1824, he was married, by the Rev. Henry Ware, to Miss 
Sally Paine Adams Rust, member of the well-known north-end family of that name. 
Of their three children, only one survives, Otis Norcross Jones, who resides with 
his widowed mother, wife and two young children in the family mansion in McLean 
street. Early in the evening of 17th March last, he very suddenly died, and on the 
20th was interred in his lot, No. 796, Mount Auburn Cemetery. : 

Mr. Jonés was respected by the business community for his intelligence, ae 
and integrity, and highly prised by his numerous personal friends for his q 
liberal and manly characteristics. 2 

_He became a resident member of the society, Nov. 11, 1861, and contributed 
liberally towards the fund for purchasing the society’s house. 
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Prepared by Jonn Warp Dzan, A.M., of Boston. 


Samuzt Hazarp, a commenting member, died in Germantown, Pa., May 29, 
1870. He was born in Philadelphia, May 26, 1784, and consequently was within four 
days of Sone 86 years of age. During his entire life he was occupied in publish. 
ing periodical works, devoted to the early history of Pennsylvania, and in compiling 
the records of the Province. He apparently derived his taste for historical re. 
searches from his father, Ebenezer oa. who was United States post-maste 

ey ym to 1789, and who, from 1792 to 1794, published ‘‘ Historical Col. 

jions,”’ &c. 

In 1828, Samuel Hazard commenced the publication of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Regie- 
ter,”’ which was issued until 1836, forming 16 volumes large octavo. It was de- 
yoted to the elucidation of the early history of Pennsylvania and current events, and 
had among its contributors, John F. Watson, Thomas I. Wharton, Esq., and other 
prominent writers. It is now regarded as a work of great value and importance to 
every student, especially of Pennsylvania history. Lag 

He next published “‘The United States Commercial and Statistical Register,” 

six page eatane volumes, issued from 1839 to 1842. : 

In 1850, Mr. rd published ‘‘ Annals of Pennsylvania from the Discovery of 
the Delaware,"’ 1609 to 1682, an octavo volume of 664 pages. 

By appointment of the governor of Pennsylvania under an act of assembly 
Mr. Hazard, in 1852, commenced the collection and printing of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 
Archives ”’ from 1682 to 1790, from the original records in the office of the secretary 
of the commonwealth, forming 12 volumes. He also pre a copious index to 
the Archives and ‘‘ The Colonial Records,” forming together a volume of 653 pages. 
Mr. |! was indefatigable in his labors, and gave himself up to his work, 
even in advai life, as if he had been a young man. ‘ 

He held many posts of honor. From 1862 to 1964, he was librarian of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. He was a corresponding member of the New-York 
Historical Society and also of the American Statistical Association of Boston. 
While librarian of the Historical Society, his eyesight failed, and he was compelled 
to resign his post. For some years he was almost entirely blind—but even amid 
such circumstances he maintained his usual serenity of mind, sustained by a deep 
—~ faith. He was a Presbyterian by profession. 

e was admitted a member of this society, April 5, 1855. 


Gairrira Jonn McRez, A.M., a corresponding member, was a son of Dr. James 
| Sing: Mrs. Mary Ashe Hill) McRee. He was born in Wilmington, N. C., 
t. 20, 1819, and died in that city April 23, 1872, aged 52. His father, Dr. James 


Fergus McRee,—a highly esteemed physician of Wilmington, well-known as a bota- 

ist, who was born ere in 1798, and died there in the of 1869,—was a son of 
. Col. Griffith John McRee, of the revolutionary army, and brother of Col. William 
, U.S. Infantry. 


cRee, U. S. Engineers, and Col. Samuel McRee See Gardiner’s 
Dictionary of the Army, p. 305.) The earliest person of this family in North Carolina 
was William McRee, who emigrated, in the 17th century, from the county of Down, 
Ireland, and was at one time one of His Majesty's Justices of the Quorum in that 
colony. Lt. Col. G. J. McRee was his “p ew. 

The mother of the deceased was a ter of the Hon. William H. Hill, M.C. 
one of President Adams’s “‘ midnight judges,” and granddaughter of William Hill 
and of Gen. Jobn Ashe of the revolutionary army. 

The subject of this notice was educated at the College of New Jersey, Princeton, 
where he graduated in 1838. He studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1841, 
in Wilmington, where he resided till his death. He married Penelope, daughter 
of the Hon. James Iredel, who was governor of North Carolina in 1827, and U. 8. 
senator from that state, 1828-31. 

In 1857, he published, in 2 volumes, 8vo., The Life and Correspondence of 
James Iredell, one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a work of much merit, containing a great deal of material for the history of North 
Oarolina in the revolution and in the oy 4 period of our national existence. 

He was admitted as a member, June 12, 1858. 


Joszra Movtron, a resident member, admitted March 11, 1850, died in Lynn, 
Feb. 10, 1873, in the house in which he was born, and which was also the birth- 
place of his mother Anna Mansfield, and the mer rg goatee to the date of 
the erection of the house in 1666, by Andrew Mansfield, Town Recorder. He was 
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sdescendant in the fourth generation from Joseph' Moulton,* of Lynn, who m. Sarah, 


. daughter of George Lilly ; through Ezekiel, b. Nov. 17, 1740, d. Nov. 23, ag 


wife Catharine Hudson ; and Joseph,” his father, b. April 26, 1772, d. Feb. 15, 1 

Joseph Moulton was born Feb. 7, 1798, was educated at the common schools, 
and for a short time attended the Lynn Academy; but his school days were t 
ened by the failure in business of his father, closely followed by the death of his 
mother when he was 12 years old. His father married again in 1811, and removed 
to Northampton, where he died in 1812, leaving six children. He was apprenticed 

by his guardian, Henry Oliver, in 1812, to Mr. Samuel Smith, of Littleton, Mass., 
for seven years, to learn the trade and mystery of the morocco-leather manu q 
After working five years with Mr. Smith he was transferred to Thomas Todd, of 
Poultney, Vt., to serve the remainder of his time. At the expiration of his term 
of service he returned to Lynn, and for about a year worked with George Brackett. 
Then he returned to Poultney, and June 7, 1821, married Relief Todd, daughter of 
his former master. She was.born in Poultney, March 11, 1798. Her father, John 
Todd, was born in Rowley, Mass. 

Mr. Moulton established :himself in business at Poultney, where his first two 
children were born ; but about this time the tide of emigration setting westward to 
New-York, he with other families of that place removed to Gouverneur, St. Law- 
rence co., N. Y., where he remained two years, and thence removed to Watertown, 
where for eight years he worked at his trade. He sat out on foot for Lynn, with the 
intention of sending for his family when circumstances were favorable, but, by an 
accident to his foot, he was fortunately obliged to stop at Schenectady, N. Y., where 
he remained for two years, and where his circumstances began to improve. 

In 1835 he removed with his family to Lynn, and established himself in the business 
of tanning goat and sheep skins, in which he acquired acompetency. After many 

of toil and labor, he was able to gratify his life-long desire of possessing the 
e of his ancestors. 

He was a zealous friend of horticulture and a lover of books and literature, his 
memory enabling him to repeat pages from the old authors at will. He collected a 
valuable library of miscellaneous books, which he enjoyed to the last, his sight being 
such that les were not needed for the finest print. 

He was fond of genealogical studies, and was an occasional contributor to the 
HistoricaL AND GENEALOGICAL Recister. As a writer his style was bold and vigorous 
and his words well chosen. In 1860 he wrote an ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Morocco 
Business of Lynn from its Commencement,”’ which was published in the Lynn Bay 
State, and afterwards copied into the Boston Shoe and ther Reporter. 

The bell now hung at the entrance of Pine Grove Cemetery was purchased by 
him at a sale of bells from New-Orleans, sent home by Gen. Butler; and after the 
war it was presented by him to the Cemetery Corporation. 

Though often importuned to accept public offices, he always declined. For 
years he be the fruit of his labor, and exemplified his own soying that, ‘* Life 
rightly conducted should have a beginning, a middle and an end.” He leaves a 
widow, and five children as follows : 

i, Annz, b. Poultney, Vt., March 31, 1822; m. Charles Cowles, at Lynn, Oct. 8, 

_ _1847. He died Feb. 28, 1869. a 

ii. James Tuomson, b. Poultney, Vt., Nov. 1, 1823; m. Louisa J. Williams, of 
Saugus, Nov. 12, 1850. Shed. April 13, 1871. Married second, Mrs. Helen 

.. _ Palmer, in 1871. : F 

iii. Coartes Henry, b. Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1829; m. Mrs. Lydia S. (Wiley) 

Z Merrill, of Lynnfield, May 23, 1855. 4 

iv. Joun Topp, member of the New-England Historic, Coneeeaee Society, b. 
Lynn, Mass. (in same house where his father was born and died), Aug. 7, 1838 ;. 
m. Sarah F. Sweetser, of Saugus, Dec. 12, 1867. 

vy. Watrer Scorr, b. Lynn, Mass. (same house), Aug. 9, 1840; m. Rose Wilson, 
of Saugus, 1867. 


* Joseph Moulton, the first of the name in Lynn, is supposed to have been a son of 
John Moulton, of Salem, whose father Robert was a son 0 bert Moulton, a passenger. 
in 1629 in the fleet which brought the Rev. Francis Higginson to Salem. John Moulton 
was born April 25, 1654 or 5, and married, Sept. 26, 1684, Elizabeth, daughter of Giles 
Corey. Mr. John T. Moulton, son of the subject of this notice, was told by his father 
that when a boy he questioned his grandmother Catharine (Hudson) Moulton among 
other things upon her belief in witches. She told him she certainly believed in their 
existence, adding, “ one of your grandfathers suffered death for witchcraft.” Query. Was- 
this Giles Corey ? 
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Prepared by the Rev. Dorvs Ciarkz, D.D., Historiographer. 


Davin P. Pac.— Captain David Perkins Page, a resident member of this Society 
admitted April 5, 1872, was born in Newburyport, Mass., Aug. 13, 1836, and died 
there Jan. 23, 1874, consequently at the age of 37 pan. e descended, in the 
— line, from John Page, who was born in Dedham, Eng., in 1586, came to 

ew-England with Gov. Winthrop in 1630, and settled in Dedham, Mass, For 
ey anes 4 hy ye that _ ae a] ee cared Ee win the 

‘amily, publis in the ISTER for January, 1872, pre illiam 
Prescott, MD. of Concord, N.H. . 

In the maternal line, he was descended from Henry! Lunt, who came to New- 
England in 1633 in the Mary and John, and settled in Newbury, through Daniei,? 
who m. Hannah Coker; Henry,* Abner,* b. 1706, who m. Hannah Stickney ; Abner, 
b. 1732, who m. Miriam Coffin; Micajah,* b. 1764, who m. Sarah Giddings; and 
Susan Maria,’ his mother, b. June 5, 1811; m. Dec. 16, 1832, David P. . 
b. in Ep ing. N. H., July 4, 1810, d. Jan. 1, 1848, in Albany, N. Y., being then 
guiaigel of the State Normal School there. 

His early educational training was in the public schools, and in the Putnam Free 
School of Newburyport, and he completed his studies at the Thetford Academy in 
Vermont. In the summer of 1852 he commenced a sea-faring life, and attained the 
position of ship-master in 1857, which position he continued to hold until the com- 
mencement of the late rebellion. During the war he entered the naval service of 
the United States, and for two years was acting master of the gunboat ‘‘ Wateree,”’ 
being for the most time engaged in cruising along the Pacific coast. A sketch of 
this voyage was published soon after in Harpers Magazine, for which the illus- 
trations were furnished by his pencil. After the close of the war he again entered 
the merchant service, and took command of the ship Sacramento, owned by Messrs. 
William F. Weld & Co., of Boston, Mass. Dec. 5, 1867, he was married, in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Newburyport, Mass., to Emily OC. Wills, only ae 
of Rufus Wills, of Newburyport, and sailed, Dec. 7, in the steamer Ontario for 3 
land, when after a few months travel he oe the ship Josiah L. Hale, owned by 
roe. Micajah Lunt and others, of Newburyport, and took{charge of her for a trip 
to Calcutta, returning to Boston in the spring of 1869. His wife accompanied him 


on this latter voyage, and a son was born to them during the homeward trip, J une 
1 


4, 1869, who lived only a few hours. This voyage terminated his sea-faring life. 
He commenced the ship brokerage business in Boston, June, 1869, in company 
with Charles H. Coffin, but continued to reside in Newburyport. This partnership, 
after three years, expired by limitation. He then formed a partnership with Mr. 
E. L. Reed, of Boston, in the same business, which continued until his death. The 
only public office which he ever held was vestryman in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Newburyport. While in the merchant and naval service he furnished occasional 
letters to the Newburyport Herald, over the signature of “‘ Folium.”’ His surviving 
— =. David Perkins Page, born Aug. 12, 1870; and Rufus Wills Page, born 
13, 1872. 
e death of Capt. Page made a profound impression upon the large circle of his 
acquaintance. He enjoyed the deep respect and the hearty good will of all who 
whim. His disposition was genial, his manners were easy, his conversation was 
intelligent, and his honesty was conspicuous. It is one of those impenetrable mys- 
teries which often enwrap the allotments of Infinite Wisdom, that he was sum- 
moned away from earth in the very meridian of his years and of his usefulness. 


Prepared by Jonn M. Brapsury, Esq., of Ipswich. 


Horatio Gates Somersy, a corresponding member, died in London, England, 
November 14, 1872, having nearly completed his sixty-seventh year. He was born 
in Newburyport, Mass., December 24, 1805, and was the eldest son,—the second of a 
family of eight children,—of Thomas and Sarah (Dole) Somerby. The locality of 
his birth was included within the bounds of the estate of his American ancestor, 
portions of which continued in ion of descendants to the seventh genera- 
tion. This estate has been greatly subdivided, and now a considerable population 
resides upon it and a large number of fine residences occupy its best sites. 

Mr. Somerby was of the seventh generation of his family in this country, of 
which Anthony Somerby, who left England and settled in Newbury, Mass., in 1639, 
was the progenitor. He had long age — the American portion of the family 
pedigree, and afterward .traced his English ancestry, certainly through four and 
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possibly through sixteen generations, carrying his researches back to within a cen- 
0 


the conquest. 

his first conjectured ancestor was Osbert de Somerby, who lived in the reigns of 
Stephen and Henry IT. 

he aay name is local, derived from the parish of Somerby in Lincolnshire, 
but probably it was never widely diffused in England, and it was our asso- 
ciate’s opinion that, during his residence there, he was the only person in 
the whole country that bore this surname. Whether the family became extinct, 
or in the course of generations the name was changed, is an unsettled ques- 
tion. In this coun a better fortune has attended it, and though it has not 
attained to such wide diffusion as many other family names, it has always had repre- 
sentatives of ability and influence in the various localities to which it has spread. 

Mr. ego A youth was passed in his native town, where he received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, going through their various grades. At the age of 
sixteen he left Newburyport and came to Boston to learn the art of decorative 
painting, under his cousin, Eben Somerby. To this pursuit he was led by a fine 
artistic taste, and he followed it with diligence and success, acquiring an enviable 
reputation as an artist. When twenty-one years old he removed to Troy, N. Y. 
where he carried on his business for a few years, returning to Boston in 1832, and 
remaining here for the greater part of the time, except a few winters passed in New 
Orleans, till his first visit abroad. 

He was early interested in heraldry and genealogy, and some specimens of his 
boyhood’s work in this line are still in existence. Long before he laid aside his first 
pursuit, his services were brought into requisition on occasions of centennial and 
other historical celebrations, in which his antiquarian knowledge and artistic taste 
peculiarly qualified him to take a leading part. His first visit abroad was made in 
1845 or 1846, and he remained in England a year or more. From the date of this 
visit may be reckoned his devoting himself to genealogical pursuits as a profession, 
although it was not till some years afterward that he took up his residence in Lon- 
don. It was while the Hon. Abbott Lawrence represented our government at the 
Court of St. James, that Mr. Somerby established himself as the earliest American 

ealogist in Great Britain. For more than twenty years he pursued this profes- 
sion, with an ardor, an industry and a success, which have placed him in the very 
front rank of professional genealogists. Many families in New-England are indebted 
to his researches for their first knowledge of their English ancestors, and not a few 
to his elaborate investigations for their ability to trace their ancestry through three 
or four centuries preceding the settlement of this country. 

In | his investigations Mr. Somerby was cautious and methodical ; he 
took nothing for granted. He was incredulous of tradition, and sought always to 
disprove it. No case, based only on hearsay evidence or suppositions, however 
strongly stated, could induce him to look to the quarter indicated for information 
until he had exhausted research at the fountain head among public records. In- 
deed so distrustful was he of oral evidence that he has said, ‘‘ If tradition, un- 
confirmed by er ge evidence, points toa particular locality in England as the 
place of origin of a fami y» one will more sure of finding it by search in a dis- 
tant part of the country.’’ In one instance at least this remark proved strictly true. 
It was the case of a family in which tradition pointed unwaveringly to Wales as. 
their ancestral home, but Mr. Somerby’s own investigations proved that it had its 
origin =e county north of London, and wholly lying within sixty miles of the~- 
metropolis. 

It is well known that Mr. Somerby held confidential relations with the late George - 
Peabody, whose unparalleled munificence has given him world-wide renown. These 
relations began soon after the former took up his abode in London ; and during the time 
when Mr. Peabody was most active in business, our associate was brought somewhat. 
prominently before the public, as the director of those magnificent entertainments, 
which gave their originator such a prestige with his countrymen. Later, Mr. Peabody, . 
with an eye to pecuniary results, natural to the successful man of affairs, frequently 
endeavored to induce Mr. Somerby to apply himself to some recognized business, and 
offered him the means of establishing himself in any branch of trade he might pre-. 
fer ; but nothing could tempt him to give up the pursuit in which he was so much 
interested. He felt that, with his temperament and tastes, the systematic confine- - 
ment, which an engrossing business necessitates, would be wpe yd irksome to 
him, however profitable the ae might be: and in contrast with this, the oppor- 
tunities his favorite pursuit gave him of making excursions to the most attractive 
parts of England on occasions of his own choosing ; the privilege of meeting peopler- 
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of culture and refinement which these visits afforded him, and the certainty of a 
sufficient though moderate income from this agreeable occupation of his time, 
a put out of sight and thought what to most men would have been an object 
of ambition. 

He however accepted from the trustees of the Peabody Fund, in London, the 
appointment of secretary to their board, but this was rather an honorary than a 
lucrative position. Its duties, not perhaps arduous, but requiring great tact and 
address, he performed in the most efficient manner, as his thorough and luminous 
reports fully show. 

r. Somerby was never married, and ape it was from this fact that he became 
so much of a cosmopolitan. He certainly hed e great faculty for adapting himself to 
circumstances, and no doubt this led him to a stronger liking for English manners 
and customs than most Americans acquire ; yet his affection for his native land was 
at no time blunted, but was as quick and sincere as if he had never left its shores. 

He was considered by many a reticent man, and one not easy of approach. His 
manner was calm and dignified, but not repellant, and his tastes were so various, his 
knowledge so extensive, and his colloquial powers so remarkable, as to render him 
an entertaining and instructive companion. Though having always in hand some 
genealogical work, he was ever ready to assist, by advice and personal attention, any 
amateur in his own pursuits, and to introduce him to the best sources of informa- 
tion to which he himself had access. His extensive acquaintance among people of 
influence, both professional and non-professional, in England, gave him facilities 
for accomplishing much that otherwise might have been Beyond is reach. 

He left an extensive collection of manuscripts, which he intended to make the 
basis of a work which should embody his most important investigations. It is 
understood that this collection is now in Boston, but what disposal will be made of 
it is uncertain. It is to be hoped, however, that such a mass of rare material may 
be preserved in its integrity, and may be accessible and its value appreciated. 

The remains of our associate were brought to this country, which he ever regard- 
ed as his home, and now repose beside kindred dust in one of the cemeteries of his 
native town, beneath the turf often trodden by him in early life, under the im- 
pulse of that budding taste which afterward developed to bear fruit in those re- 
searches and investigations that will cause his memory to be held in honor by all 
to whom the objects of this society are anything more than an = name. 

Mr. Somerby was elected a resident member of the ogy. | April 2, 1845, and this 
relation was changed to that of a corresponding member, October 10, 1859. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


[AW historical societies are again invited to send a report of their proceedings to the Ep1ToR 
OF THE REGISTER.] 


New-Encianp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrgty. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, February 4, 1874. A monthly meeting was 
held this afternoon at the society’s house, 18 Somerset street, at half past two 
o’clock, the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. The recording 
secretary Fo tem, the Rev. Samuel Cutler, read the record of the preceding meeting. 

Amos Bronson Alcott, Esq.. of Concord, delivered an address entitled “ Sketches 
of some of the Authors of Concord.” It was devoted chiefly to Ralph Waldo 
me Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry Thoreau and the poet William Ellery 

anning. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that 14 volumes, 173 pamphlets and 
several other articles had been presented to the society. Among the donations was 
a MS. copy of the church records of Hull, from C. J. F. Binney; a set of Dartmouth 
College annual catalogues, nearly complete from 1826, from the Hon. William P. 
Haines, and two albums from B. B. Davis for preserving the photographs of mem- 
bers which J. W. Black is gratuitously taking. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the cotaiapeniie secretary, made his report. : 

Two copies of a medal designed by Isaac F. W ood, of the city of New-York, in 
honor of this society and the Boston Numismatic Society, ‘twin delvers in the 
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garden of history,” presented by Mr. Wood, were exhibited, one being in copper 
and the other in brass. ; 

A communication from William H. Whitmore for simplifying genealogical terms 
was read, and referred to a committee consisting of the Rev. io F. Slafter, 
the Hon. Thomas C. Amory and William S. Appleton. 

A communication was read from a Mountfort, Esq., accompanying an artil- 
lery quadrant which he deposited with the society. It was taken by his brother, 
the gallant Col. John Mountfort, from under the slain soldiers in the British redoubts 
oer a of Plattsburg, September, 1814, and is figured in Lossing’s War of 
1 1 » Pe » 


March 4. A stated meeting was held this afternoon at three o’clock, President 

Wilder in the chair. 
# The Rey. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., read a paper on the ‘‘Life and Character of 
James Cudworth,” who was described as a Puritan of the best type, an Independent 
after the order of John Robinson, religious without bigotry or intolerance, a friend 
and compeer of Roger Williams. 

The president announced the death of the Hon. Ira Perley, LL.D,, vice-president 
of the society for New-Hampshire; and the Hon. Charles H. Bell, William B. 
Towne and Charles W. Tuttle were appointed a committee to prepare resolutions of 

t to his memory. 
he librarian reported that 66 volumes, 352 pamphlets, two parchment deeds and 
a number of other articles had been presented during the last month. The two 
deeds were dated Aug. 15, 1719, relative to the Muscongus lands in Maine originally 
nted March 13, 1629, to John Beauchamp of Sookie and Thomas Leverett of 
n, England, and were presented by the Hon. Henry A. Peirce, U. S. Minister to 
the Hawaiian islands. Special mention was also made of a large donation of books 
from the Hon. Samuel A. Foot, LL.D., of Geneva, N. Y.; a set of the sermons and 
tracts of the Rey. John Abernethy of Antrim, Ireland, from the Hon. John G. Pal- 
2 eee to whom they had been presented by the famous Maj. Thomas Melvill 
of n, whose grandmother, Mary Cargill, was a sister of the Rev. Mr. Aberne- 
thy, the author; twenty-seven United States Army Registers between 1820 and 
1860, formerly —— to the late Gen. Hartman he, U.S.A., from his cousin 
William Duane, of Philadelphia ; and from the authors sets of Parkman’s Historical 
Works, and the last three volumes of the Life of Timothy Pickering, by the 
Hon. Charles W. Upham. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read a biographical sketch of 

Capt. ” om P. Page, of Newburyport, a resident member, who died Jan 23, 1874, 


Letters were read from the Hon. James M. Robbins, of Milton, in relation to the 
planting of the Paddock elms; from John Wells Parker, accompanying the gift of a 
series of Massachusetts Artillery Election Sermons, many of them very rare; and 
from David M. Balfour, accompanying a collection of rare and valuable coins. 

The meeting was adjourned, a fortnight, to Wednesday, March 18, at three o’clock. 


Pan 18. An adjourned meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in 
e chair. 

The President announced the death of the Hon. Millard Fillmore, LL.D., who 
had held the office of honorary vice-president for New-York nearly —— {ott from 
the creation of the office in 1855 till his death. The Hon. Francis B. Hayes, the 
Hon. Samuel L. Crocker and Rear-Admiral Henry K. Thatcher, U.S.N., were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare resolutions. The president also paid a glowing 
tribute to the memory of the late Hon. Charles Sumner, whose recent loss had cast 
a gloom upon the people of this a. 

he Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., of Concord, N. H., then read an elaborate and 
learned argument, ‘‘ On the Authenticity of the Wheelwright Deed,”’ to prove that 
this deed was a forgery. This r was followed by remarks from Charles Deane, 
5% —— W. Tuttle and p= Wingate Thornton, who concurred in the views 
of Dr. Bouton. 


ae 3. A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair 


The Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., chairman of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting, offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted by a standing vote : 

Resolved, That the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society have learned with 
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feelings of profound sorrow of the death of the Hon. Ira Perley, LL.D., their vice. 
president for the state of New-Hampshire. 

Resolved, That our deceased associate merited, in every relation, our respect and 
admiration ; as a citizen of honorable life, enlightened public spirit and useful in- 
fluence; as a member of a liberal profession, in which his acumen and logical 
power, his scholarly training, varied peer and mastery of the de- 

ents of jurisprudence, with his high standard of professional excellence and 
onor, lifted him to a commanding rank; and as a magistrate, imbued with the 
very spirit of the law; who, by his dignity, independence and u rightness, his 
er views and extended culture, seallanl the traditions of the proudest days of the 
nch. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family of the de- 
ceased, with the assurance of the deep sympathy of this society with them in their 
bereavement. 

Rear-Admiral Henry K. Thatcher, U.S.N., from the committee chosen at the last 
meeting, reported the following resolutions, which were also unanimously adopted 
by a standing vote : 


Resolved, That it is with profound regret that we have received intelligence of the 
decease of the Hon. Millard Fillmore, LL.D., ex-president of the United States 
and en sore of this society for the state of New-York, whose career has s) 
so much lustre upon our country, not only during his administration of the govern- 
ment as its chief magistrate, but through a long and eventful public and private 
life ; and whose influence in the promotion of generous and noble enterprises has 
endeared his memory to his countrymen. 

Resolved, That we bow with reverence to the decree of the Almighty, who has 
summoned from earth this distinguished statesman, patriot and Christian gentleman. 
‘ Resolved, That this society tender their sincere sympathy to the family of the 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family. 


The Hon. Thomas C. Amory, chairman of the committee on heraldry, in behalf 
of that committee, made an elaborate report, which is printed in this number of the 
REGIsTER, pp 323-325. 

Rufus King Sewall, Esq., of Wiscasset, Me., then read a paper on “* The Ethno- 
—_ and other Remains at Damariscotta, Me.’”’ Frederic Kidder, Prof. E. S. 

orse, of Salem, and Rev. Samuel H. Riddel followed with remarks on the subject. 

The librarian reported the donation of 62 volumes, 496 pamphlets, 9 maps, 46 
medals and coins, 73 manuscripts, besides other articles. Special mention was made 
of a collection of the works of the Hon. William Whiting, LL.D., formerly presi- 
dent of this society, from his widow, Mrs. Lydia R. Whiting ; and an impression in 
silver, only 25 being struck in that metal, of the medal in honor of this socie 
noticed under Feb. 4, from . Wood; also of donations from David M. Bal- 
four, Geor Mountfort, Jeremiah Colburn, Hon. Gustavus V. Fox, Abram E. 
ig ee iam McElroy, Dea. Charles D. Gould, William O. Todd and Charles 

. F. Binney. 

The corresponding secretary made his monthly report. 

On motion of George B. Chase it was voted, That the Committee on Heraldry be 
authorized to carry out the several recommendations contained in the report of their 
chairman, Mr. Amory, read at this meeting, and to receive, index, calendar and file 
such papers, records of arms and pedi as they may from time to time receive. 

Henry F. Waters, of Salem, exhibited a collection of snuff and tobacco boxes 
interesting, some of them, for their antique fashion, others for their historical 
association. 

May6. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 


ir. 

The Hon. George Sheldon, of Deerfield, Mass., read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Tradi- 
tionary Story of the Attack on Hadley and the A sega of Gen. Goffe, Sept. 1, 
1675. Has it any foundation in fact?’’ Mr. Sheldon adduced strong reasons for 
believing that Hadley was not attacked Sept. 1, 1675, and that Gen. Goffe did not 
make his appearance at any attack on the town; but that the story is a pure 
romance. Remarks on the subject were made by the Rev. Dr. Dorus Clarke and 
Samuel G. Drake, A.M. 

The librarian reported the donation of 29 volumes, 109 pamphlets, 6 manuscripts, 
10 relics and curiosities, and 2 maps. Special mention was made of rubbings of two 
inscriptions, viz.: the famous one over the remains of Shakspeare at Stratford-upon- 
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Avon, and another to the memory of his wife, received from N. M. Lowe; and the 
flag borne by the First Regiment of Colored Volunteers and a manuscript history of 
that regiment, from Col. Ethan Earle, its commander; also of donations from the 
Hon. Gustavus V. Fox, W. F. Whitney, J. Otis Wetherbee, John Freeman, Dr. 
John M. Hawks, Commodore George H. Preble, U.S.N., the Rev. Edmund F. Slaf- 
ter, the Maryland Historical Society, Dr. John R. Ham and E. R. Brown. 

The historiographer read a biographical sketch of four deceased members, viz. : 
Samuel Hazard, who died May 22, 1870; Dr. William O. Johnson, who died Aug. 
17, 1873; James Parker, who died Jan. 2, 1874; and Dr. Abijah W. Draper, who 
died March 19, 1874. 

Letters were read from Capt. Elias E. Davison and the Hon. Charles Cowley; the 
former accompanied by the gift of a brick from the celebrated porcelain tower at 
Nankin, destroyed a few years ago, and the latter by some biographical manuscripts 
concerning Sir Thomas Phillipps (see Rxcister, xxvii. 429, and xxviii. 97), received 
by Mr. Cowley from a daughter of the baronet, Mrs. Katharine S. Fenwick. 


June 3. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Edwin M. Stone read a paper on ‘‘ Rochambeau and the French Army 
in America,’’ in which he introduced sketches of prominent Newport families and 
many amusing and instructive anecdotes. Remarks on the subject were made by 
Dr. William M. Cornell. 

The librarian reported, as donations during the preceding month, 148 volumss, 
1740 pamphlets, 30 files of newspapers, besides other articles. Special mention was 
made of an original letter from R. Smith and Christopher Gadsden, written from 
Charleston, S. C., Oct. 13, 1768, to a committee of the merchants of Boston, 
giving reasons why the merchants of South Carolina were unwilling to bind them- 
selves to a non-importation agreement, received from Charles L. Hancock ; a due- 
bill, ony ony | framed, signed by Daniel Shays, the leader of the famous insur- 
rection, dated Feb. 23, 1786, payable to John Bright, father of the donor, J. B. 
Bright ; and a cane made from the growth of “ the soil of Boston, 1630,”’ presented 
in 1846 by Charles Ewer, the founder of this society, to the donor, J. Wingate 
Thornton ; also of donations of books and pamphlets from Dr. Wm. M. Cornell and 
Mrs. A. W. Draper, the former having given 1000 and the latter 400 pamphlets. 

The president presented, in behalf of Jonathan Mason, of Boston, a rare work in 
two large uarto volumes, entitled “‘ Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han,”” by 
Lieut. Col. James Tod, of the British Army. The gift was accompanied by a letter 
to Mr. Wilder from Mr. Mason, giving an account of the commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with the author, whom he accidentally met in a stage coach in England, 
in August, 1833, and the subsequent discovery that they were distant relatives ; 
also by letters from Col. Tod and President Quincy, of Harvard University, the 
latter having borrowed the book from Mr. Mason and returned it with a high recom- 
mendation of its merits. This was a presentation copy from the author. 

The corresponding secretary made his monthly report. 


Pocumtuck VaLLEY Memoriat AssociaTIon. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Sunderland, Mass., was cele- 
brated under the auspices of the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 26, 1873. A large number of people were present, and the exercises of 
this annual field-day meeting of the Association were of the most interesting char- 
acter. The chief feature was the address of Henry W. Taft, Esq., of Pittsfield, a 
native of Sunderland. This valuable address is published at length in the (Green- 
field, Mass.) Gazette and Courier of Sept. 1, 1873. It is full of interesting local 
history, and in common with the other addresses and a of the P. V. M. 
Association on former occasions, ought to be printed in book form. 


Connecticut Hisrorican Socrery. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Historical Society was held in Hartford, 
on Tuesday, May 5th. The officers elected for the ensuing year were the following : 

President—The Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents—The Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, of Hartford; the Hon. Henry 
White, of New-Haven; the Hon. Learned Hebard, of Lebanon; the Hon. Wmj 
Cothren, of Woodbury; the Rey. ©. S. Henry, D.D., of Stratford; Ashbel Wood- 
ward, M.D., of Franklin; Prof. John Johnston, LL.D., of Middletown ; the Hon. 
Dwight Loomis, of Ellington. 
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Treasurer—James B. Hosmer, Esq., of Hartford. 

Recording Secretary—Lucius B. Hunt, pie of Hartford. 

arte megs Secretary—Charles J. Hoadly, A.M., of Hartford. 

Publishing Committee—J. Hammond Trumbull, George Brinley, C. J. Hoadly. 

The publishing committee reported that the third volume of the rong be po 
tions was nearly through the press. It will comprise the reprint of the Rey. Abra- 
ham Pierson’s ‘‘Some Helps for the Indians,”’ edited by J. H. Trumbull, and the 
Rev. Gershom Bulkeley’s ‘* Will and Doom,’ printed from a MS. copy of the origi- 
nal, in the English State Paper Office, and edited by C. J. Hoadly, eq 


New-Hampsnrre Historicat Socrery. 


A quarterly meeting of the New-Hampshire Historical Society was held in Con- 
cord, March 18, at 11 o’clock, Vice-Presilent B. F. Prescott in the chair. 

The president presented a fac-simile of the spare of the merchants of Phila- 
delphia to the non-importation resolutions of 1775, contributed to the society by 
Dr. A. Langdon Elwyn, of Philadelphia, and a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 


Elwyn. 

A proposition from the New-Hampshire Philomathic and Antiquarian Society, 
with reference to its collections, was accepted, and the corresponding secretary di- 
rected to communicate the action of this —- 

On motion of Mr. Walker, it was voted to place the minerals now in possession 
of the society, in the rooms of the Agricultural College at Hanover. 

A collection of valuable pamphlets, papers and books, presented to the society by 
Winthrop H. Dudley, of Brentwood, was exhibited by the president. 


Marve Historica Socrery. 


Bath, Feb. 17. The Maine Historical Society held its annual session in this city 
ay, a large delegation of members, citizens and ladies being present. 
The Hon. J. W. Bradbury, vice-president, called the meeting to order and read a 
memoir of Judge Bourne, late president. Prof. Packard presented the resolution 
of the committee in memory of Judge Bourne, in which allusion is made to his 


- e of $500 to the society. 

. B. C. Boody meat f a copy of the genealogical history of the Upton family. 
Joseph Williamson, Esq., read a biographical sketch of William Hutchings, of 
Penobscot, the last revolutionary pensioner in New-England, and the last but one 
on the rolls. Prof. Packard read a paper prepared by Frederick Kidder, of Boston, 
touching John Cabot’s voyage of 1497. . 

The Hon. William Goold, of Windham, read sketches of the early paper-mills in 
New-England. 

The journal of survey of Mt. Desert, made by John Jones in 1765, was received 
from Elijah Ring, of South Natick, Mass. 

Prof. Packard read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrims of Penobscot,” by the Hon. 
John E. Godfrey,of Bangor. Mr. R. K. Sewall, of Wiscasset, read — entitled 
** Vestiges of Spanish possessions on the coast of Maine.’’ The Hon. George F. 
Davis, of Portland, read a brief paper on ‘‘ Certain Historic Phrases.’’ Gen. J. M. 
Brown, of Portland, spoke of Casco Fort, its site and its destruction. A paper 
from Prof. John Johnston, of Middletown, Conn., was read, entitled ‘‘ John Pierce, 
cloth worker of London and the Plymouth Patent of June Ist, 1621.”” Indian pho- 
tographs, by Geo. J. Varney, of Brunswick, was omitted for want of time. 

A sumptuous dinner was provided by the citizens at the Sagadahoc House, to 
which the company sat down at three o’clock. The mayor, Wm. Rice, - 

resided, and hes were made by the mayor, the Rev. Mr. Dike, the Hon. J. W. 
ong the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, Judge Barrows, Messrs. Davis, Gilman and 
others. 


Ruopg-Istanp Hisroricat Socrery. 


Fi 24. A paper was read by the secretary, which was prepared by Mr. 
William Drowne, of Foster, R. 1., es a sketch of the life of his father, the late 
Solomon Drowne, M.D., of Foster, with extracts from his writings. Dr. Drowne 
was @ surgeon in the army of the revolution, afterward a practising physician and 

rofessor of Botany and Materia Medica in Brown University, and was well known 
in the state. He was born in Providence in 1753, and died in 1834. 


March 10. .The secretary. gave a brief account of the researches he was making 
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relative to the Society of the Cincinnati in Rhode-Island, in response to an inquiry 
from the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati. ; 

The Rev. 8S. W. Coggeshall, D.D., of Portsmouth, then read a paper upon his an- 
eestor, Joshua Co all, of Portsmouth, one of the founders of Quakerism in Amer- 
ica, with much about the early history of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island. He 
claimed that religious liberty was founded by the Quakers and the six-prineiple 
Baptists, and not by the reg Calvinistic Baptists, who were not here in time to 
do it. 


March 17. William J. Miller, of Bristol, read a paper upon the Wampanoag 
tribe of Indians, prefacing it with a reference to the vaits of the northmen to this 
vicinity, and reading from Verrazzani’s voyages of his stay in the harbor of Newport, 
that rt mat was, nearly one hundred years before the settlement of that place. 

The Wampanoags were a superior tribe of Indians. Their chief territory, Poka- 
noket, embraced but little more than Bristol county, R.I., but their jurisdiction ex- 
tended much beyond on the eastern side of the Narragansett Bay. Many interesting 

iculars were given of them and of their intercourse with Plymouth colony. 
eek, their sachem at the time, was an excellent character, as always been 


This pa r ended with the death of Massasoit, and another is to follow upon his 
celebrated son, Metacom, or Ring Philip, and his war. 
A particular interest in the subject was shown by a large attendance. 


April 7. Donations were announced as usual from kindred societies and from in- 
dividuals. Among the latter were a complete set of the Boston Almanac, from 1836 
to 1874, inclusive ; a piece of brown silk ) made by Lucy Buffum, at Slatersville, 
in 1800, supposed to be the first made in this country; thirty-three New-Jersey 
Almanacs, from 1789 to 1859, and an Indian bead belt, which, according to reliable 
eames in the family of the donor, Miss C. M. Read, once belonged to ‘‘ Philip of 

‘0 et.” 

A large number of persons were admitted members of the society, and some other 
nee ee the R. I. Society of the Cincinnati, givi 

e secretary then read a paper upon the R. I. Society of the Cincinnati, giving 
some of the ounlte of his te ite the history of that society, the last meeting 
of which took place in 1835. He gave a list of the members and officers to the close, 
with notes upon them. Originally there was one of these associations in each of the 
thirteen original states, six only of which now exist. 


April 21. The Rev. Edwin M. Stone, keeper of the cabinet of the northern de- 
a. acknowledged the following contributions to the society :—From Mr. H. 

. Beckwith, two sermons by the Kev. Edmund Jones, 1781; from William G. 
Williams, two bound volumes of Lempriere’s Universal Biography, and fifty tracts ; 
from Dr. Collins, American Almanacs for 1848-50-55 ; New-York Almanac, 1846; 

Hengy 6.0 Tey of York, read the ‘‘ Early Town M of 

enry C. Dorr, Esq., ew-York, a paper on the ‘ ‘own Meetin 

Providence.”? He began his paper by stating that a great obstacle stood in the pate 
of gaining a knowledge of the early affairs of the colony, from the very imperfect re- 
cords of those times. The early meetings were often held in the open air, and the 
old butternut tree on South Main street near Crawford, often furnished shade to 
villagers there assembled to discuss public affairs. Ten freeholders were considered 
sufficient to constitute a meeting, but as these meetings were often called, and indeed 
very often for private purposes, the people were loth to leave their occupations to 
attend, and the co uence was that they remained away and it was therefore de- 
cided that seven would be sufficient for all purposes. The insecurity of property at 
this early day is shown by an enactment of the town council, whereby one man was 
allowed to remain at home on training days, on all farms situated a mile or more 
from the village, to protect property and prevent the Indians from stealing, as it was 
well known that they would steal everything they could put their hands on. The 
severest blow that the town ever experienced took place forty years after its settle- 
ment, being the war with the Indians under King Philip, during which the best 
ow of the town was burned, and many of the settlers moved away never to return. 

he people also suffered much from the depredations of wolves, and a bounty was 
granted to all who should bring to the town clerk a head of a wolf. It is shown as 
@ not very flattering account of the pro of the town, that in 1704 a resolution 
was passed granting two lots on Constitution Hill to two persons on condition that 
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they would settle and carry on their respective occupations there. During this time 
a law was made that due publications of all marriages should e in town 
meeting. Squirrels were also objects of aversion to the farmers, and a bounty of two 
pence each for the killing of these creatures was offered. The shopkeepers demurred 
at the paying of this tax, and as an offset claimed that they should receive a bounty 
for killing the rats which infested their stores. 


May 5. An interesting paper was read by William A. Mowry, Esq., on the in- 
vention of the steamboat. The ntleman claimed that the credit of first successfully 
propelling a steamboat was made by Capt. Samuel Morey, of Orford, New-Ham 
shire, who piloted a little steamer on the Connecticut river before Fulton had made 
@ more we we pee success upon the Hudson. Fulton had received his idea from 
Morey, but had more resvurces at his disposal, having been aided greatly by Chan- 
cellor Livingston. Capt. Morey had frequently complained that Fulton had de- 
prived him of his ~ The speaker claimed that Capt. Morey had sailed the first 
paddle-wheel steamboat. 

[From the report of this and other interesting papers read before this society during 
te present year, we shall publish extracts in a future number of the Ruaisrsr. 
—LEprror. 


Pennsytvanta Historica Socrery. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held May 4, 1874, at the hall of the 
society, 820 Spruce street, John William Wallace, the president, occupying the chair, 

Edw . Bonsall, Esq., the first president of the hiladelphia, ermantown and 
Norristown Railroad, one of its projectors, and the only living witness who parti- 
cipated in the business of the first meeting at which the railroad scheme was put 
fairly afloat, read an interesting paper on the road. Mr. Bonsall reviewed the 
growth and progress of Germantown and Norristown, and recounted some personal 
reminiscences coupled with the early history of Philadelphia’s suburbs and the 
connecting railroad. The first locomotive manufactured in the United States, made 
in the works of Matthias Baldwin, was placed on the road in November, 1872. To- 
day fifty-nine trains pass daily over the ground on which but fifty years ago two 
stages made but two rounds, carrying about fifty passengers ; while in 1873, 2,219,309 
persons were conveyed over the road, a daily average of 6,080. 
copy of Mr. Bonsall’s paper was ordered to be preserved among the archives of 

e society. 

Mr. Craig Biddle, in a few remarks eulogistic of the life of Joseph Harrison, 
moved that that gentleman’s death be recorded on the minutes. The deaths of John 
Bohlen and Lewis Cooper were also announced and noted on the minutes. 

William Duane, Eo4., read a short sketch of the life of Edward Armstrong, 
lately deceased, an early and efficient member of the Liistorical Society. 

Mr. Smedley, the secretary, presented the Me report, which states that 331 
volumes, 58 pamphlets, 10 ines, 5 maps, 8 MSS., and 16 relics and works of 
art have been added to the collection of the society since the last meeting. Amon 
these is a MS. volume translated from the German of Conrad Weiser, entitled: 
** Descriptions of the Indians, Iroquois and Delaware, in communications to Chris- 
topher Saur, 1747-49.”” Also, an ancient MS. volume on vellum in the Amharic 
language, taken from the library of King Theodoric, at Magdala, during the late 
English war with Abyssinia. 


The following gentlemen were announced as elected to serve for the ensuing term : 

President—John William Wallace. 

Honorary Vice-President—Benjamin Horner Coates, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents—George Washington Smith, Horatio G. Jones (3 years). Aubrey 
H. Smith, Craig Biddle (2 years). J. Ross Snowden, Bucks county; William 
A. Irvine, M.D., Warren county (one year). 

Corresponding Secretary—John W. Jordan. 

earding Secretary—Samuel L. Smedley. 

Treasurer—J. Edward eo we 

Council—Joseph Carson, M.D., Charles M. Morris, John A. McAllister, Richard 
L. Nicholson, John Jordan, Jr., Frederic D. Stone, James ©. Hand, Edward Pen- 
i ~ Kdwin T. Eisenbrey, Samuel Parrish, Joseph J. Mickley, Oswald Sieden- 
sticker. 
Trustee of Publication—John Jordan, Jr. 
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New-Jersgy Histortcat Socrery. 


January 15.—The annual menting of the New-Jersey Historical Society was held 
in Trenton this day. The Rev. R. K. Rodgers, D.D., the president, occupied the 


chair. 

William A. Whitehead, Esq., the corresponding secretary, submitted the cor- 

ndence since the last meeting, comprising a large number of letters from socie- 

ties and individuals upon matters relating to the objects of the society. Among them 
may be mentioned one from J. J. Howard, LL.D., of England, referring to some 
foreign publications and to the existence in a certain place of two old West Jersey 
documents, in reference to which Mr. Whitehead stated he had written to Mr. H: 
Stevens, the society’s agent in London. He read an extract from Mr. Stevens’s 
answer, expressing his apprehension that the documents mentioned were all that 
remained of the papers of the West Jersey Society, which have been anxiously looked 
for for many ag as they were rescued from a large number on their way to the 
paper mill. Mr. Stevens promised to make further inquiries respecting the eollec- 
tion. Letters from Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U.S. A., drew attention to the neglected 
condition of the grave of the British General Moncton at Freehold ; and one from Mr. 
Edwin Salter, of Washington city, referred to the confusion of dates made by some 
writers of New-Jersey history, from not appreciating the distinction between the 
legal and calendar years prior to 1752. . 

The treasurer reported a balance in the treasury of $1,003.27, and investments 
amounting to about $12,000. 

The committee on publications reported the issue, since the last meeting, of another 
number of the Proceedings of the Society, containing the transactions to the present 
time. The committee drew attention to the diary of Dr. Jabez Campfield, which it 
contained, kept during Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians in 1779, and to the 
fact that it was the third diary or journal of that expedition which the society had 
put in print ; and noticed other journals of a similar character contained in previous 
volumes of the Proceedings, adding to their value and offering inducements to the 
o_o. to secure copies while obtainable, as one edition of some of them was nearly 
exhausted. 

Mr. Duryee submitted a report from the committee on the library, making known 

what had been done for the benefit of that important part of the society. All the 
books have been re-arranged, additional shelving put up, some of the catalogues im- 
proved, books bound, &c. The committee referred particularly to the completeness 
of the society’s collection of United States documents, consisting of almost an un- 
broken series for fifty years, and regretted that the New-Jersey ments required 
many gaps to be filled, to which it was hoped the members would give their atten- 
tion. The report closed with an earnest appeal for an endowment, which would enable 
the committee to purchase books, from time to time, that might be required to make 
certain departments of the library more complete. 
_ Mr. Mott submitted a report from the committee on finance, announcing the leas- 
ing of the society’s lot on West Park street for five years, and cuving attention to 
the legislation last winter, which had repealed the privileges granted by the charter 
of the society, exemption from assessments for improvements, and also to the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, which made all educational, charitable and reli- 
gious institutions liable to all taxes and assessments as if they were for private ends 
and private emoluments. 

The special committee charged with carrying out the act of the legislature au- 
thorizing the attainment of copies of our colonial documents in England, reported 
that they were in daily expectation of receiving eight or ten more cases in addition 
to the twenty-four already received, and recommended an a) paniee to the legisla- 
ture for a further appropriation, as it was due to the people of the state, that whatever 
documents may be required for the proper elucidation of the history of the common- 
wealth, of which they are so justly proud, should be in their archives, especially 
when obtainable at only the cost of copying. 

Several gentlemen were elected members, and others nominated, after which the 
president appointed the standing committees, as follows : 

Committee on Publications—W illiam A. Whitehead, Samuel H. Pennington, M.D., 
John Hall, D.D., William B. Kinney, Joseph N. Tuttle. 

Commitiee on-Library—Martin R. Dennis, Peter S. Duryee, Edward Sealey, Robert 
8. Swords, Robert F. Ballantine. 

Committee on Finance—Joseph N. Tuttle, William B. Mott, L. Spencer Goble, 
John C. Johnson, Charles E. Young. 
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Committee on Statistics—N. Norris Halstead, F. Wolcott Jackson, E. M. Shreve, 
Arthur Ward, M.D., William Nelson. 

Committee on Nominations—David A. Hayes, David Naar, Rev. B. Campfield. 

Messrs. W. B. Mott, J. D. Shotwell and the Rev. Mr. Studdiford were appointed 
& committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, who subsequently made the 
following report, which was adopted : 

President—Ravand K. Rodgers, D.D., Bound Brook. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry W. Green, LL.D., Trenton ; Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., 
Lawrenceville ; William B. Kinney, Newark. 

rena Secretary—W illiam A. Whitehead, Newark. 

Recording Secretary—David A. Hayes, Newark. 

Treasurer—Robert 8. Swords, Newark. 

Librarian—Vacant. 

Executive Committee—Samuel H. Pennington, M.D., Newark; N. Norris Hal- 
stead, Kearney ; John Hall, D.D., Trenton; John Clement, Haddenfield ; Charles 
©. Haven, Trenton; Peter 8S. Duryee, Newark; Samuel Allison, Yardville ; Thos. 
F. Randolph, Morristown; Hugh H. Bowne, Rahway. 


A paper was read by W. A. Whitehead, Esq., ‘‘ on the Circumstances preceding, 
and leading to, the surrender of the Proprietary Government of New-Jersey to the 
Crown in 1703.”” A motion of thanks was adopted, but in answer to a request for 
a copy, Mr. Whitehead stated that what had — read was only a portion of a 
revised edition of his ‘‘ East Jersey under the Proprie Government ”’ which he 
was '—- for the press, the first edition having been for a long time out of print. 

Col. Swords, in connection with the suggestion in the report of: the finance com- 
mittee, for some action inst pro amendments to the state constitution, 
offered some remarks u pie virtual breach of faith in taking away privileges after 
they had been cnnthaned bey charter, and after patriotic, disinterested men had ea 
time, money and energy to establish institutions solely for the benefit of the public; 
and offered the following resolutions : ’ 

Resolved, That this society does respectfully remonstrate against the adoption of 
the proposed change in the constitution of New-Jersey which will take from the 
legislature the power of continuing such exceptions from taxation as by charter have 
been granted to this society and other educational, charitable and religious insti- 
tutions, not only because it is, so far as this society is concerned, a violation of the 
o= faith of the state, but also because on general principles it is op to the 

e policy of the state in upholding the religious and mental culture of her people, 
the cause of morals and her progress in civilization. 

Resolved, That copies of the preceding resolutions be forwarded by the correspond- 
ing secretary to the president of the senate and the speaker of the house of as- 
sembly of the state. f 

General Halstead, on seconding the resolutions, spoke earnestly against the pro- 

amendment as well as others ; and referred in pointed terms to the injustice of 

imposing taxes upon property acquired by literary and educational institutions 

through the li ity of citizens of other states; such a procedure not only mani- 

festing great ingratitude for favors already received contributing to the honor and 

= of the state, but putting an effectual stop to the reception of others in the 
re. 

After some further remarks from Mr. P. S. Duryee and the Rev. Dr. Sheldon the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Wisconsin Historicat Socrerr. 


mg | ._ The annual meeting of this society was held in Madison, this day, 
the Hon. H. S. Orton, vice-president, in the chair. 

The twentieth annual report of the executive committee was read by the secretary 
and adopted. It is an interesting exhibit of the remarkable prosperity of the society 
during the twenty-five years of its existence, and especially during the past year. 
- give a few extracts showing the progress of the society, and the condition of its 


rary. , 

“* On the 30th of January, 1849, twenty-five years ago, our society was organized 
by a thoughtful few of the prominent citizens of Wisconsin, impressed with the ne- 
cessity of such an institution to collect, preserve, and perpetuate its prior history, 
and the annals of our young State, just then entering upon her career as an inde- 
pendent member of the Union. After four annual meetings, with scarcely any per- 
ceptible results, beyond the mere maintenance of a fo association, the society 
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was re-organized in January, 1854; and ever since, our annual reports have exhibited 
its steady growth, until it now has everywhere accorded to it a place in the front 
rank of similar societies in the older sections of the country. 

“* While we thus are annually permitted to point, with commendable pride, to our 
statistics of increase, we must necessarily leave unmeasured the real amount of prac- 
tical utility our society is accomplishing in the field of historical literature, the 
arts and sciences, and in the wide domain of intellectual culture generally. With 
our twenty-five thousand annual visitors, it may justly be somatked that the society, 
with its rich stores of literature of the Old World and the New, is exerting a silent 
yet inestimable influence as a great public educator—a power and influence steadily 
augmenting with each successive year’s additions to our historical, scientific and 
literary treasures. 

“Tt is shown by the treasurer’s report that the receipts into the general fund 
have been $3,500, and the disbursements $3,499.38, exhibiting a balance of 62 cents 
remaining in the treasury. Of this expenditure, $675.10 were for cataloguing the 
library, freight charges, and incidental expenses; while $2,824.28 were expended 
for books, magazines, reviews, newspapers and binding. 

“The ens fund last year was reported at $829.81. During the year, donations 
from the Hon. Alexander Mitchell, $500; the Hon. R. H. Baker, life member, $20 ; 
the Rev. R. M. 7h $20; Gen. John Lawler, $10; W. F. Sanders, $2; the Hon. 
E. Foster and J. B. olbrook, $1 each ; the sale of duplicate books, the annual dues 
and accrued interest, including premium on a government bond sold, have increased 
this fand to $1,803.59. 

“ There have been added to the library during the year, 1,852 volumes, of which 
1,145 were by purchase, and 707 by donation; and 1,178 pamphlets, of which 133 
were by purchase,—making the total book and pamphlet additions, 3,030. Of the 
book additions, 129 are folios, and 65 quartos,—thus increasing the total number of 
i now in the library to 1,955, and the quartos to 2,617, and both together 

2 


“ Owing to the fact that some of our purchases the sm ear were of a rare and 
costly character, the total number of additions are slightly less than the preceding 
year; but their variety and excellence make their acquisition exceedingly desirable 
toa library designed to meet the varied expectations and requirements of the pro- 
gressive age in which we live.”’ 

In January, 1854, the library had 50 volumes; in January, 1874, it had 27,523 
volumes, and 29,731 pamphlets and documents, or a total of 57,254. 


The following are the officers and committees of the society for the year 1874: 

President—The Hon. Alexander Mitchell, Milwaukee. 

Vice-Presidents—The Hon. Henry 8. Baird, Green Bay; Increase A. Lapham, 
LL.D., Milwaukee; the Hon. James R. Doolittle, Racine ; the Hon. James T. Lewis, 
Columbus ; the Hon. Harlow S. Orton, LL.D., Madison; the Hon. James Souther- 
land, Janesville ; the Hon. H. D. Barron, St. Croix Falls; the Hon. M. L. Martin, 
Green Bay ; the Hon. A. G. Miller, Milwaukee; the Hon. J. H. Rountree, Platteville. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents—1. The Hon. Cyrus Woodman, Mass. 2. The Hon. 
Perry H. Smith, Illinois. 3. The Hon. Henry S. Randall, New-York. 4. The Hon. 
John Catlin, New-Jersey. 5. The Hon. Stephen Taylor, Pa. 6. The Hon. A. C. 
Dodge, lowa. 7. The Hon. J. S. Farwell, Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary—Lyman C. Draper. 

Recording Secretary—Col. Frank H. Firmin. 

reasurer—A.H. Main. 

Librarian—Daniel 8. Durrie. 

Curators ex-officio—The Hon. W. R. Taylor, Governor; the Hon. Peter Doyle, 
Secretary of State; the Hon. Fred. Keuhn, State Treasurer. 


CURATORS. 

For one year—Gov. L. Fairchild, the Hon. E. B. Dean, Col. 8S. V. Shipman, the 
Hon. L. B. Vilas, Gen. David Atwood, 0. M. Conover, the Hon. John Y. Smith, 
B. J. Stevens, Prof. William F. Allen. 

For two years—The Hon. D. Worthington, C. P. Chapman, Prof. J. D. Butler, 
LL.D., Prof. 8S. H. Carpenter, LL.D., the Hon. James Ross, N. B. Van Slyke, the 
Hon. J. D. Gurnee, Maj. J. O. Culver, Isaac Lyon. 

For three years—Gen. Simeon Mills, the Hon. Geo. B. Smith, Gen. G. P. Dela- 
a5 Dr. Joseph Hobbins, the Hon. Andrew Proudfit, S. U. Pinney, the Hon. E. 

- Keyes, the Hon. S. D. Hastings and the Hon. OC. C. Washburn. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Publications—Draper, G. B. Smith, Butler, Carpenter and Culver. 
Auditing Accounis—Hastings, Firmin, Ross and Chapman. 
Finance—Mills, Keuhn, Hastings, Van Slyke, Gurnee and Washburn. 
Endowment—Draper, Orton, Washburn, d. B. Smith, Taylor and Hastings. 
Literary Exchanges—Durrie, Firmin, Hobbins and Doyle. 
Cabinet—Lyon, Shipman, Allen, Stevens, Keyes and Durrie. 
Natural History—Lapham, J. Y. Smith, Hobbins, Delaplaine and Stevens. 
Printing—Ross, Carpenter, Culver, Keyes and J. Y. Smith. 
Art Gallery—Carpenter, Delaplaine, Mills, Fairchild, Doyle, Vilas and Shipman, 
Historical arratwves—Pinney, Fairchild, Orton, Shipman and Draper. 

9 een History and Nomenclature—Chapman, J. Y. Smith, Butler, Allen and 
vens. 
Lectures and Essays—Ross, Butler, Worthington, Conovor and Durrie, 
Soliciting Committee—Chapman, Hobbins, Shipman, Keuhn and Dean. 
Annual Address—G. B. Smith, Ross, Gurnee, Fairchild and Pinney. 
Membership Nominations—Mills, Chapman, Vilas, Gurnee and Proudfit. 
Library Purchases and Fixtures—Draper, Conovor and Durrie. 
Olituaries—Atwood, Delaplaine, Ross, Dean and Hastings. 





BOOK-NOTICES. . 


The Life of Timothy Pickering. By Cuartes W. Urnam. Vols. IL. 
III. IV. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1873. [8vo. pp. 44 and 
509, 499, 512.] 


One of the richest departments of our literature is its biography, and it is doubt- 
ful if any people possess a larger number of able and faithfully written me- 
moirs of their chief men and women. We are particularly fortunate in the number 
and quality of the biographies of our public men of the revolutionary era, and one 
of the most interesting and instructive of these, is that of Timothy Pickering. 

The first volume of this work was written by a son of Col. Pickering, the late 
Octavius Pickering, and was published in 1867 (ante, xxiii. 486). In his will he re- 
quested the Hon. Charles W. Upham, of Salem, to undertake the completion of the 
work. The selection was felicitous; for, in addition to an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the subject of the biography and his family, Mr. Upham has the solid 
and deserved reputation of ing the requisites of a faithful, candid, intelligent 
and accurate historian and biographer,—qualities rarely combined in one person, 
we must think, in view of some recent publications in this country and in England. 

Timothy Pickering was one of the best, one of the most useful, and, in many 
respects, one of the ablest men of his day and generation. He was nota great law- 
yer, or great orator ; neither was he a great soldier. He did not possess what is 
ordinarily meant by the word genius; and yet he had a genius for organization and 
for practical and comprehensive plans. During a long, arduous and eventful life, 
he filled a multitude of offices—local, national, public and private, — judicial, 
military, and political; and from the first to the last, he was master of the situa- 
tion, and of the forces and resources necessary and fitting to the place, its duties 
and its exigencies. His public life may properly be divided into five periods: the 
ante-revolutionary, the revolutionary, his life and services in Pennsylvania, his ser- 
vice as a cabinet minister, and as senator and representative in the federal congress. 
He accomplished everything he undertvok, to the lasting benefit of his constituents 
and of the country. He seems always to have been the right man in the right 
place, and it is doubtful if in any instance a better man could have been found for 
the various duties imposed upon him. 

First of all, he was thoroughly patriotic and loyal to the interests and better in- 
stincts of the American people. He was a student, and had an unquenchable 
thirst for facts and principles, and these when found were easily resolved in 
the alembic of his sagacious mind into good measures and useful institutions. 1t was 
impossible for such a man not to have fixed principles, decided opinions and pro- 
found convictions. He had by nature a warm and impulsive temperament, but 
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this was continually restrained by the gravity of his situation, his habit of reflec- 

tion, and the weight of his judgment and good sense. The same warmth and im- 

pulsiveness which fitted some of his contemporaries for revolutionary leaders, 

and frequently led some of them astray, inspired in him intense earnestness, tireless 
energy, and a aeney pursuit of worthy ends against formidable odds. 

His services to Washington, to the army, and to the country during the revolu- 
tion, can never be sufficiently estimated, and yet these services, indispensable as they 
were, were hardly more important than those he rendered as a member of the cabi- 
net of Washington and the elder Adams. Much of his early history, and the gen- 
eral character of his military and other official labors, have been familiar to the 
students of our annals, but until now probably few men of the present day had 
any adequate idea of his services and exact relations to our revolutionary and post- 
revolutionary history. This biography shows all this in full light, and in amplitude 
of detail. e see his shaping and organizing hand in the post-office department, in 
the department of war, in the adjustment of our relations with the Indians after 
the close of the war, and in his sagacious councils and sound judgments in those 
affairs of state which involved our public Policy both foreign and domestic. This 
his biographer has also treated with gratifying clearness and fulness. His resources 
of information were abundant and at hand, and he has used them with that intel- 
ligent and easy mastery that can only come from a long and thorough study of our 
history, and a personal and practical acquaintance with public affairs. 

But the two chapters or portions of this biography that have most instructed and 
interested us, are those relating to Col. Pickering’s congressional career, and his 
domestic life. His age, ability and experience amply qualified him for senatorial 
life, and he was a senator worthy of his state and of the United States. He was in 
an eminent sense a statesman of the best and highest " 

His private and domestic life is treated by his biographer in such a way that the 
reader seems to get a view of the daily life of the family as if he had been a mem- 
ber of it. It isa remarkable record. Col. Pickering was fortunate in the charac- 
ter of his wife and children. Indeed, we hardly need the portrait of Rebecea Pick- 
ering, prefixed to volume second,—with its beautiful and intelligent face,—to con- 
vince us that he was greatly indebted to her, as all truly successful publie men 
have been to their wives, for much of that moral power which purifies motives and: 
exalts character. In his days of poverty and financial distress, in his arduous labors,. 
in his successes and in his adversities, in long absences from his family,—at. all 
times, his wife was a true help-meet, and her character as well as his was stam’ 
upon their numerous offspring. 

There were not a few subjects involving Col. Pickering’s relations to seme-of the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries, both of a political and personal nature, 
and some controverted questions in his history, with which Mr. Upham was 
compelled to deal. All these he has met boldly and judiciously, and given us no 
occasion to court further information, and nothing, in this —— to regret. 

This biography is eminently satisfactory, and it is a small measure of praise to 
say that we do not see how it could be improved. Itis ample, faithful, just, and can- 
did. It is a work that ought to be read by every man who hopes to have a voice in 
public affairs. It bears a lesson of the highest value and most timely need u 
every page : Intelligence, patriotism, the spirit of self-sacrifice, purity, incorruptibi- 
lity, energy, industry, a usefulness. A. H. H. 


The English Colonization of America during the Seventeenth Century. By 
Epwarp D. Nett, Consul of the United States of America at Dublin. 
Strahan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 1871. [8vo. pp. 
x. and 332.] 


The seventeenth century.is, in many-respects, one of the brightest eras upon 

which the English king Trace can look back. One of these respects is that extra- 
ordinary outburst of new life and thought, which found one form of expression in 
persistent attempts, more or less successful, at the colonization of islands and con- 
tinents far distant from the metropolis. So far as these attempts were su A 
they stamped the seal of ownership and sovereignty on what had previously been 
unclaimed, or else claimed by-other nations under conflicting titles based upon the 
plea of prior discovery. 
_. The English has been essentially and pre-eminently a colonizing race. Nor has 
its instinct, or ambition, for colonization suffered any diminution with the lapse of 
time; or in consequence of changes wrought in the habits, customs, or occupations 
of the race, or by any modifications that have taken place in its governmental in- 
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stitutions. This instinct, or, if it be such, this ambition, is as active and 
potential to-day as it ever was. Witness the gradual yy ge and occupa- 
tion of islands and even continents in various parts of the globe, and the mar- 
vellous growth of penal settlements into free and quite independent states, 
which, in turn, have become or are becoming fresh nurseries of stout and flourish- 
in colonies, producers of unlimited wealth, marts for the multiplied manufactures 
and varied commerce of the world, and new homes for men and women who, 
chafing under political and social disabilities at home, seek amg nag and 
better opportunities elsewhere for themselves and their children. itness, 

the costly efforts that Great Britain is making to seeure a permanent footi 
on both the eastern and western coasts, and on the southern extremity of Africa. 
The essays of Livingstone, Baker, Speke and others to penetrate the heart 
of that continent, ostensibly in the interests of graphy and science, are 
Say seating but the pioneer efforts of the power behind them to find new markets 
for British productions, and to lay the foundation of new possessions on the claim of 
prior discovery and exploration ? 

Bat of all the chapters of English colonization in the past, that most interests us 
which contains the history of the colonization of North America. We never tire of 
investigating. it, and almost every day new materials come to light which tend to 
illuminate obscure portions of this history, and to supply missing links in the chain 
of evidence bearing upon events, upon the actors in them, and also upon their 
motives. Hence we gladly welcome any fresh contribution to this history. To Mr. 
Neill, the author of the volume under review, we are already indebted for several 
works upon this subject, among which may be mentioned his Terra Maria 
(ante, xxiii. 369) and his Virginza Company of London (ante, xxiv. 436), besides 
frequent papers from his pen in our own pages, and in other issues of the day. 

The object of the volume before us is to trace the successive steps of English Colo- 
nization in North America in the Seventeenth Century. And, since their history 
dates back less than three centuries, it might be erepenes that it would be the 
simplest and easiest thing to write or to compile a full, clear and accurate narrative. 
But day x day we are taught that a veil of great obscurity has rested, and to some 
extent still rests, upon the beginnings of our American history. Day by day, 
romance and fable and legend, which have entered largely even into our most care- 
fully prepared histories, are being exposed, and dissolved like the baseless fabric of 
a vision. It is necessary to go to the fountain sources of information in order to 
ascertain the truth ; to take nothing upon trust unless it be fortified by the testi- 
mony of eye and ear witnesses. And fortunately much of this original evidence has 
of late been opened to the curious inquirer. 

In this volume the author does not attempt a connected history, showing the rela- 
tion and inter-dependence of events in the separate colonies, but gives us rather a 
series of detached narratives, in which he has corrected some extant errors and 
eee, exploded myths, and supplemented existing history by newly dis- 
covered facts. He informs us that he has carefull poem. | for these facts in the 
manuscript transactions of the great London Trading eoraay O under whose 
——— the first colonists were despatched, and in other original documents. Ac- 
cordingly we find much documentary and other matter in this volume that, so far as 
we are aware, has never before been printed, all of which is illustrative and explana- 
tory of our early history. 

Among the names of persons who figured in the early history of Virginia occur those 
of William and Edward J Brewster, who Mr. Neill thinks were sons of Elder William, 
of Plymouth colony; but this is probably an error. What, if any, relationship 
they sustained to the Elder would bean interesting subject for investigation. 

A. H. H. 


Some Helps for Indians: a Catechism in the Language of the Quiripi In- 
dians of New-Haven Colony. By the Rev. Abraham Pierson. Reprinted 
from the Original Edition, Cambridge, 1658. With an Introduction, by 
J. Hammonp TrumsButit. From the Collections of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Vol. III. Hartford: Printed by M. H. Mallory & Co. 
1873. [8vo. pp. 11 and 67. Edition, 100 eopies. } 

The first nine pages of this pamphlet are devoted to a brief sketch of the Rev. 


Abraham Pierson, who was intimately connected with the early history of Con- 
necticut, and with the chureh in Newark, in the province of New-Jersey ; and to 
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a history of the successive steps taken, under the sanction and support of the 

Commissioners of the United Colonies,’”’ from 1651 onward, to pa manuals 

of religious instruction for the Indians of New-England, ‘‘ other than those of the 

Massachusetts tribes.’ It is a condensed and interesting statement of the material 

facts bearing upon the subject, and prone | proofs and authorities. : 

The catechism in lish was first prepared, and its translation into the dialect 
spoken by the Quiripi Indians was completed prior to September, 1657. A copy 
was sent, in the custody of Jonathan Ince and Thomas Mayhew, to be printed in Eng- 
land, but the ship was lost at sea. In September, 1658, another copy had been pre- 

by Mr. Pierson, and the work was printed at Cambridge, Mass. The title- 
page of this edition is as follows : 

Some | Helps for the | Indians, | Shewing them | how to improve their natural 
Rea | son, to know the True God, and| the true Christian Religion.| 1. By 

ing them to see the Di| vine Authority of the tee 2. By the 
——— the Divine | Truths necessary to Eternal aig pet Undertaken | At 
lotion, and published H i Order of the Commission | ers of the United Colo- 
nies. | by ABRAHAM PEIRSON. | Examined, and approved by THOMAS | 
STA N Interpreter-General to the U | nited Colonies for the Jndian Language, 
— some others of the most able | Interpreters amongst us. | Cambridg, | 
inted by Samuel Green 1658. | 

“‘ This catechism,’’ says Mr. Trumbull, “ is the only book printed in any Indian 
dialect in the ‘ south-west parts ’ of New-England,”’ and ‘‘ is believed to be the first 
work of an author ow | to either of the two colonies (Connecticut and New- 
Haven) that was printed in this country.”? Only two copies are known to the 
editor of this reprint ; one is in the lib: of Mr. James Lennox of New-York, the 
other is in the British Museum. They differ in some particulars in their title-pages, 
and in other respects. : 

The original English is interlined with the Quiripi version, and this enables us 
to form an idea of what was regarded by some men at that time as ‘‘a very proper 
and ay vy deny for those to take who would convert and persuade Pagans to 
believe the Truth.”” For instance: Mr. Pierson puts the following quection, ** How 
do you prove that there is but one true God?’’ The answer in the ngieh version 
me: Wocons singular things of the same kind when they are multiplied are dif- 
ferenced among themselves by their singular properties ; but there cannot be found 
another God differenced from this, by any such like roperties.”” And as one of the 
— that “‘ all singular things are governed by 8 providence,”’ he gives the 

lowing: ‘* Because generals do subsist in singulars; and therefore, if singulars 
were not preserved by God’s providence, the generals would perish with them.” 
Very orthodox this, and philosophical ; but we it was too abstruse for the ‘‘ un- 
tutored minds’ of the Quiripi catechists! Happily our missionaries of oe 
day a adopted . far simpler and more practicable method of imparting religious 

gmatic truths. 

_This volume will have a real use for philologists, and as such it is a valuable ad- 
dition to our scanty stock of literature in the early Indian dialects of New-England. 
For this, as for many similar contributions, we are indebted to Mr. Trumbull’s 
scholarship and industry. A. H. H. 


of the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Prepared by Danret S. Durrig, Librarian, and Isase, DurRie, 
Assistant. Madison: Published by Order of the State. 1873. 2 vols. 
[8vo. pp. 639 and 719.] 


_In the January number of the Rrorsrer, we noticed the last volume of ‘‘ Collec- 
tions ’’ issued by the Wisconsin Historical Society, and gave a brief account of the 
history of that society and some statistics of the growth of its library. The num- 
ber of volumes and pamphlets in the library, Jan. 1, 1873, was 54,224, of which 
25,671 were bound volumes and 28,553 pamphlets and unbound documents. On the 
lave 2 aly lest, the time when these volumes went to press, two thousand additions 

n e. 


The catalogue is arranged according to the most approved plan, with some fea 
tures of its own that will increase it usefulness; for instance, the most important 
historical and biographical articles in certain publications have been catalogued. 

* The work reflects credit upon the compilers, Mr. Durrie, the librarian of the 
society, and his daughter, Miss Isabel Durrie. Besides the regular catalogue, ‘‘a 
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synopsis of the most important portion of the Tank Collection of some five thousand 
volumes, mostly in the Holland , presented to the a by Mrs. ©. L. A, 
Tank, of Fort oward, Wisconsin,” prepared by Prof. William F. Allen, has been 
appended. ‘ 


The Lapham Family Register, or Records of some of the Descendants of 
Thomas Lapham, of Scituate, Mass., in 1635. By Wiit1am B, 
Lapuam, M.D. Augusta: Sprague, Owen & Nash, Printers. 1873, 
[8vo. pp. 32.] 

Caldwell Records. John and Sarah (Dillingham) Oaldwell, Ipswich, Mass., 
and their Descendants ; Sketches of Families connected with them by Mar- 
riage ; Brief Notices of other Oaldwell Families. Collected and Arrang- 
ed by Aveustine CaLDWELL, Ipswich, Mass. Boston: William Par- 
sons Lunt. 1873. [8vo. pp. 80.] 


Record of the Caverno Family. By A. Caverno, Dover [N. H.]: Morn- 
ing Star Steam Printing Establishment. 1874. [12mo. pp. 36.] 


Schuyler Family. By Jozrzt Munsext. Privately Printed, from the 
New-York Genealogical and Biographical Record. 1874. [8vo. pp. 11.] 


The first of these pamphlets contains about three hundred descendants of Thomas 
Lapham, of Scituate, who bear the family name, and over fifty bearing other names, 
the latter being placed in an appendix. A second appendix gives the “ patri- 
otic record ’’ of the family, after which are added some neat blank leaves for a 
+ een | ister,”’ which we hope will be used by the families into whose keepin, 
the wor .- Dr. Lapham is a member of the Maine Historical a+ as we 
as of our own society ; and is active and painstaking as a genealogist. © present 
work is well arranged, and is very full and precise as to dates and names. ides 
the descendants of Thomas, there is in New-England another family of Laphams, 
descended from John ham, of Providence, R.I., and Dartmouth, Mass. (who 
was the ancestor of the Hon. increase A. Lapham, LL.D., of Milwaukee, Wis., an 
honorary vice-president of this society), whose genealogy we hope one of the Drs. 
Lapham will prepare and have printed. 

n the second phlet the author, the Rey. Mr. Caldwell, has given a very 
full record of the descendants of John Caldwell, of Ipswich, who was born 1624 
and died 1692. Many illustrative letters and documents are introduced in the early 
qin, and extracts from such papers in some of the later ones. Sketches of 

ag | families are given, namely: Roper, Foster, Knowlton, Ayres, Hart, 
Rindge, , Heard, Hodgkins, Lakeman, Burley, Hovey, Henderson, Sutton and 
Stacy. Some notices of the name in — and of other Caldwells in vce tee | 
land are added. The work is illustra amy of the Hon. Luther Caldwell, 
of Elmira, N. Y., and a coat-of-arms, and a list of the heads of families as an 
index to its contents. 

The Caverno family, to which the next pamphlet is devoted, is descended from 

ur Caverno (sometimes written Cavano, Kavanaugh, &.), a native of Ireland 
who came to this country between 1735 and 1740, and se first in Boston, and 
ly in Lee, N. H. e various descendants seem_to be thoroughly traced. 

The last pamphlet, on the Schuyler Family, is by Joel Munsell, whose contribu- 
tions to the history and ogy of our country, and particularly of his adopted 
state, will long be remembered. It is not a regular genealogy, but consists rather 
of historical and genealogical notes relating to the family, and inscriptions to the 
memory of individual members of it. J. W. D. 


The First Oentennary of the North Ohurch and Society in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Commemorated July 19,1872. Salem: Printed for the Society. 
1873. [8vo. p. 222.] 


The North Church in Salem was organized July 19, 1772, by fifty-two members 
of the First Church who had been granted a dismission for the purpose of forming 
this church. The place of meeting was the house of Col. Benjamin Pickman, now 

ing on Essex street, opposite St. Peter street. A view of this building, as it 
sppes in 1832, is given. 
Rev. Edmund B. Willson, the present pastor of the church, who delivered 
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an excellent memorial discourse at the commemoration services, is, we presume, the 
editor of the elegant volume before us. He has shown excellent judgment and 

t industry, and has produced a work that leaves little if anything to be desired, 
FF those who wish to inform themselves concerning the history of this church and 

e biography of its clergymen and founders. ‘The pastors have been the Rev. 
Thomas Barnard, 1773-1814; the Rev. John E. Abbot, 1815-19; the Rev. John 
Brazer, 1820-46 ; the Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham, 1847-55; the Rev. Charles 
Lowe, 1855-57, and the Rev. Edmund B. Willson, who was settled June 5, 1859. 
Portraits of all these clergymen, and views of the two church edifices in which they 
have preached, embellish the volume. The biographical sketches of the pastors 
contain full lists of their publications, which must have cost much labor, but which 
will be appreciated by persons of bibliographical tastes. If our churches would 
keep copies of all the printed works of their pastors, they would make the prepara- 
tion of such lists comparatively easy, and preserve much of their own history that 
is nowhere else to found. 

The editor acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Henry Wheatland, president of 
the Essex Institute, whose familiarity with the history and antiquities of his native 
town, added to his habit of patient research, have no doubt helped in no small 
degree to render this volume so perfect. J. W. D. 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner. His Boyhood, Education and 
Public Career. By Extas Nason. Boston: B. B. Russell, 55 Corn- 
hill. 1874. [12mo. pp. 356.] 

Oftentimes the earliest works of this kind are the best, especially for the public 
at large, since they are apt to embrace just what, in the life and doings of the one 
under notice, most obviously claimed the public regard at the time. e think this 
work will not differ from the general course in such cases. Mr. Nason has had 
large experience in compiling such works, and has rare gifts in selecting. In pre- 
senting Mr. Sumner, by selecting from his own public addresses, arguments and 

hes, he has so combined them with the narrative of his life and doings as to. 
make the book doubly interesting. The one illustrates and adorns the other. It 
treats of an intensely interesting and exciting period of American history. Such 

@ period can scarcely be expected to occur again for a long while, if ever. 

No man now in civil life can reasonably hope for such an opportunity for dis- 

tinction as Mr. Sumuer ee. In the short work before us it canbe easily 

seen that Mr. Sumner has left on record in his published speeches much that will 
live and be remembered. From the time he entered con , until the close of 
his life, his career was marked by a course of events that will necessarily leave its 
stamp on history for all time. It will be difficult to supersede these earlier works on 
the life of our distinguished senator. His speeches will be quoted, and recited, 
and remembered when nearly all of that, which now interests us, will be known no 
more forever. This work is specially valuable in this,—that the author was privi- 

to learn from Mr. Sumner'’s earliest teacher and his school-mates facts in regard 
to his youth, studies and promise, that throw light on his whole public career. 

There are many great lessons to be learned from the life and times of Charles 
Sumner, if we are only disposed to heed them. And never was there a time more 
opportune for laying those lessons to heart. He was a diligent student. He was 
a temperate, frugal, thoughtful man. He was not a man who trusted at all to his 
genius, or to the impulse of the moment. Whatever he attempted to do, he pre- 
pared for assiduously, and endeavored to do in the very best way = 

. W. Sawyer. 

Relatio Ttineris in Marylandiam, Declaratio Colonie Domini Baronis de 
Baltimoro. Eaxcerpta ex Diversis Litteris Missionariorum ad Anno 
1635 ad Annum 1638. [Seal of the Maryland Historical Society. ] 
Narrative of a Voyage to Maryland by Father Andrew White, S.J. An 
account of the Colony of the Lord Baron of Baltimore. Extracts from 
different Letters of Missionaries, from the year 1635 to 1677. Edited by 
Rev. E. A. Datrympte, §.T.D. Baltimore, February, 1874. [8vo. 
pp- 128. Rubricated Title-page. } 

Father Andrew White was born, as we learn from his memoir appended to this 
volume, in London about the year 1579 ; was educated at Douay ; wit: other priests, 
was arrested in England and cast into prison under the law in force against ‘‘ Mis- 
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sionary Papist Priests ;’’ and banished in 1606. He became a “‘ professed’’ Jesuit 
in 1619, and held important itions as a professor of Sacred Studies, Scholastic 
Theology and Hebrew in Valladolid and Seville, and of Divinity in Douay and Liege, 
In 1633, under authority of the General of the Society of Jesus, he accompanied 
Lord Baltimore’s expedition to found a colony in Maryland. The “ Relatio,” or 
Narrative, describes their voyage, gives an account of the acts of the colonists and 
the labors of the missionaries, down to the end of April, 1634. Father White and 
his associates,—both those who came with him and those who joined Lim during 
his stay in Maryland,—learned the several Indian dialects spoken in that colony 
and probably those spoken in the neighborhood, and their chief labors were among 
the aborigines. ‘‘ In the Extracts from the Letters of the Missionaries,’’ says the 
editor, ‘* will be found most interesting and instructive accounts of Father White’s 
labors and success amongst the Indians of Patuxent and Potopaco. His self-denial, 
rivations and sufferings, and the touching patience and cheerfulness with which 
they were all endured, move our profound respect and admiration. Father White 
deserves a high place of honor amongst the many heroic missionaries of the Societ; 
of Jews.” 4 1634, Father White, becoming obnoxious to the faction of whic 
Claiborne was the head, was sent in irons to Sedend, and after imprisonment and 
eat suffering, was banished the country. It is said that he returned again, and 
ied in London Dec. 27, 1656. 

Among the most valuable MSS. relating to the early colonization of portions of 
this continent, the reports, journals and letters of the missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church hold a prominent place ; indeed, in some notable instances they con- 
stitute our principal original authority. Many of these have been published, and 
all of them are held in high esteem as historical materials. 

This narrative now given to the public under the auspices and by the authority of 
the Maryland Historical Society ,—as No. 7 of its ‘*‘ Fund Publications,”’— includes 
the ‘‘ Relatio’’ and the ‘‘ Declaratio,’’ in Latin, from a copy preserved in the 
library of Loyola College, Baltimore. It includes, also, a translation of ‘‘ Extracts 
of Letters of Missionaries,’’ and a portion,—all that can now be found,—of a copy 
of the original Latin texts of these ‘‘ Extracts.”” The originals are in the ar- 
chives of the Vatican. The text is accompanied by an excellent original translation 
into English, and is enriched and illustrated with historical and biographical 
notes by the editor, the Rev. Dr. E. A. Dalrymple, of Baltimore. The whole work 
bears the stamp of his critical and learned scholarship. 

All historical societies, and all persons who are interested in securing rare and 
original materials pertaining to our colonial history, will confess themselves under 

t obligations to the Maryland Historical Society, and to the editor, for the 
eavy outlay of money, and the patient labor, expended upon this fresh contribu- 
tion to our historical literature. The volume is handsomely printed on heavy tinted 
paper, and is highly creditable in all respects to the society, to the editor, and to 
the printer. A. H. H. 


* 

The Alchemy of Happiness. By Monammep At-Guazzatt, the Moham- 
medan Philosopher. Translated from the Turkish by Henry A. Homes, 
Librarian of the State Library. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, State Street. 
1873. [8vo. pp. 120. Muslin covers. | 


The author of this work was born at Tours in Khorassan about the year A.D. 
1059, or 450 of the Mohammedan era, and died in his native country about the year 
A.D. 1111, or 505 of the Mohammedan era. Early in life he was appointed toa 
professorship in a college in Bagdad, but soon resigned and devoted his short life to 
monastic study and devotion, and to writing out Fis meditations. Several of his 
compositions have come down to us, and some of these have been translated by 
European scholars. The present is, we understand, the first translation of the 
Alchemy of Happiness. 

Ghazzali was a student of the Aristotelian philosophy, with Platonizing tenden- 
cies and sympathies. He used the logic and philosophy of the Greeks in interpret- 
ing and maintaining the doctrines and maxims of the Koran. His ability, his 
spirituality, and his philosophical acumen have been yo a by scholars of 
various nations and -schools of thought. Dr. Tholuck ( Bibhotheca a, Vi. 233) 
styles him ‘‘ a divine,”’ and places him on a level with Origen “‘ for learning, inge- 
nuity, and the rare faculty for the skilful and worthy exposition of doctrine.’’ Ac- 
cording to the same high authority, ‘‘ He advanced the doctrines of the Koran with 
so much.learning,thatin the form given them by him, they seem worthy the assent 
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of Christians.”’ Sale, in his translation of the Koran, shows his large indebtedness 
to Ghazzali. Mr. G. H. Lewes, in the last edition of his Siogngeeest History of 
Philosophy, classes him with Abelard and Bruno, and makes him the representa- 
tive of spiritualized Arabian are. ; ioe ; 

Iu the Alchemy of Happiness we have a treatise on practical religion. It is 
deeply —_ with mysticism, and deals much in metaphysics, yet is full of intense 

earning for spiritual truth and a clearer insight into the relations of man to his 
ivine Creator. 

The writer also gives us his opinions or notions on anatomy, physiology, natural 
philosophy and natural religion, and shows us, as Mr. Homes truly remarks, ‘‘ that 
many of the truths, speculations or fancies now current among us are not novelties ; 
that the same problems that startle us, and the general objections to natural and 
revealed religion, as understood by the Mohammedans, that are heard to-day, were 
discussed ’’ and satisfactorily resolved by Ghazzali nearly a thousand years ago. 

The work is as interesting as it is fresh, and will prone bag nd a careful study. By 
his introduction, from which we have largely drawn, and by his excellent translation, 
Mr. Homes has added to the stock of human knowledge. A. H. H. 


Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Theological School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia, held on the 24th and 25th 
days of September, 1873. Baltimore: Printed for the Seminary. 1873, 
[8vo. pp. 108. Paper covers. ] 

Besides an account of the proceedings of the assembled alumni of the seminary in 
Alexandria on the interesting occasion above named, this pamphlet contains nearl 
all the formal addresses delivered at that time. Among these are the histori 
address by the Rev. Prof. Joseph Packard, D.D.; Dr. C. A. Andrews’s discourse on 
the life and character of the late Bishop Meade ; the Rey. Philip Slaughter's address 
on the deceased professors of the seminary; and the discourse commemorative of the 
deceased alumni, by the Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, D.D. To the last is appended a 
list of their names. 

These discourses are valuable as well as interesting historical memorials of an in- 
stitution that has educated a large number of able and useful clergymen. A. H. H. 


Pre-Historic Man. Darwinism and Deity. The Mound-Builders. By M. F. 
Force. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1873. ([8vo. pp. 85. 
Paper covers. ] 

This pamphlet contains three papers by Gen. Manning F. Force, a son of the late 
Peter Force, of Washington, D. C., and president of the Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Ohio. They were read by him before the Literary Club of Cincinnati : 
that on Pre-Historic Man in March, 1868; that on Darwinism and Deity in Janu- 

, 1872; and that on Mound-Builders in April, 1873. 

97 the first and last of these papers the learned writer has grouped in a clear 

manner the results of modern discoveries bearing or the subjects, so far as these 

discoveries had transpired at the time he prepared his papers. In regard to the age 
of the human race, he finds evidence tending in his opinion to indicate that it must 
be dated back to a period contemporary with the mammoth. 

In the second paper the peter gormaty an intelligible statement of the theory of 
development as propounded and advocated by Darwin, and he discusses this theory 
in its relations to a personal and Divine Cause. 

The scientific reader may not be willing, upon the data presented, to adopt all 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Force, but he will find much information conveyed 
in a lucid style, and much that is suggestive of thought on subjects of profound 
interest. A. H. H. 


Journal and Letters of Col. John May, of Boston, relative to Two Journeys 
to the Ohio Country in 1788 and 89, with a Biographical Sketch. By the 
Rev. Ricnarp §. Epes, of Bolton, Mass. And illustrative Notes by 
Wwm. M. Dar.ineton, of Pittsburgh, Penn. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. For the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 1873. 
[8vo. pp. 160. Cloth.] 

This is the first volume of a new series of historical publications, to be issued under 
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the auspices of the vamgg | named above. It is printed and bound in a style uniform 
with the Ohio Valley Historical Series published by the same house, of whose 
merits we have heretofore uently spoken with emphasis. 

The volume before us describes the journeys of Col. May from Boston to Marietta, 
Ohio, the chief seat of the colony that first effected a permanent English settlement 
within the borders of what is now a great and populous state. A portion of the 
biographical sketch of Col. May and some extracts from his journals and letters 
were contributed, as will be recollected, by Mr. Edes to the Recisrer for January, 
1873 (pp. 14-24). The sketch has been enlarged, and the journal and letters are 
here given in full. As the contemporary record of one who was himself a partici- 
pator in the events and an observer of the scenes described by him, it is of high 
value, and especially so as material for a history of Ohio. 

The volume has a good index, as all books issued by these publishers have, when 
it is practicable. A. H. H. 


A Historical Sketch of Christ Church, Boston. An Address delivered on 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Opening of the Church, 
December 29, 1873. By the Rector, the Rev. Henry Burrovens. 
(Published by request.) Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1873. 


Christ Church is the oldest church edifice,—and with the exception of the Old State 
House, which has been repeatedly reconstructed ,—it is the most ancient public build- 
ing in Boston. It was opened for service in 1723, and is still occupied by a flour- 
ishing parish of the Episcopal Church. In addition to the public interest that 
attaches to the building on account of its age and sacred associations, there is the 
historical relation which it sustains towards memorable events that occurred in 
Boston and vicinity at the opening of the war of the revolution. 

The discourse by the Rev. Mr. Burroughs is a condensed history of the parish and 
its house of worship. There is material enough in the history of the parish to makea 
large volume, and we hope that it may be given to the public in a suitable and per- 
manent form. A. H. i 

June 17, 1874. 


Society of the Army of the Oumberland. Seventh Reunion. Pittsburgh. 
1873. Published by order of the Society. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1874. [8vo. pp. 224.] 


This volume contains minutes of the routine proceedings of the society at its 
annual meeting in 1873; the oration pronounced by Gen. Durbin Ward ; an account 
of the banquet ; memorial pages in honor of Generals George H. Thomas and Robert 
Anderson ; memorial papers relating to Gen. 0. C. Maxwell, Major John D. Evans, 
and Captain Israel Ludlow ; orders and specifications of the society badge; the con- 
stitution, by-laws and list of members ; and jetters and despatches from members and 
other invited guests. 

This series of volumes, which are printed and bound in the handsomest style of 
the book-maker’s art, has a permanent value, and reflects credit upon the society and 
the publisher. A. H. H. 


The Copper Coinage of the Earl of Stirling. 1632. By the Rev. Epmunp 
F. Starter, A.M., Member of the Boston Numismatic Society, &c. 
Boston: Privately Printed. 1874. [Sm. 4to. pp. 14.] 


In the elaborate and highly satisfactory work entitled ‘‘Sir William Alexander 
and American Colonization,’’ by the same author, which was reviewed in the 
January number of the RecistEr (ante, ryt brief mention was made of the copper 
coinage which bears the name of the Earl of Stirling. This part of the memoir re- 
fe to has been enlarged and is now reprinted from the April number of 
the American Journal of Numismatics. The edition is limited to one hundred 
copies. 

his volume gives a full and very interesting account of the origin and history of 
this coinage, and will be regarded as a valuable contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of numismatics. The text is illustrated with engravings of two of the coins; 
— a portrait of Sir William Alexander, the first Earl of Stirling, adorns the 
volume. 

The work is issued from the press of T. R. Marvin & Son, and bears the charac- 
teristic marks of that well-known press. A. H. HL 
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An Album of Genealogy and Biography. -A complete and Practical System of 
Family Registration, and of Preserving Biographical Notes and Memoirs. 
Designed and Published by J. M. Hawks, M.D. Springfield, Mass. : 
Printed for the Publisher by Clark W. Bryant & Company. 1874. [For 
sale by A. Williams & Co., 185 Washington st., Boston. | 


Any one who takes an interest in | pon ical matters, may rule out a form for a 
family register, in a blank book, and in another portion of the same book may make 
records, historical notes and memoirs; and a this, the family album 
will show the photegeets of the various members. But how many persons take 
pains to do this? bably not one head of a family in ten thousand. 

The work before us combines all these advantages in one volume, having the 

for family registers ruled and lettered ones for this purpose. In 
another part of the book are album leaves for the photographs, among which are in- 
terspersed blank leaves for recording such items of biography and history as it is 
desirable to preserve. A few pages of reading matter call the attention to the im- 
portance of the subject, and give directions for the use of the forms. 

The title-page is in colors ; and the volume is well bound, and gilt-edged, and is 
ornamental as well as useful. It will facilitate and encourage the generally neglected 
work of making and preserving family-records. A. H. H. 
Proceedings of the New-Hampshire Historical Society, 1872-3 ; including 

the Semi-Centennial Exercises, May 22,1873. Concord: Printed for the 

Society. 1874. [8vo. pp. 84. Paper Covers.] 

This is the beginning of volume ix. of the ‘‘ Uollections’’ of this society, and 
it is inclement that additional sheets will be printed from time to time, as 
circumstances permit. This phlet contains the text of the constitution and by. 
laws of the society ; lists of its members and officers from the beginning; the 
official record of the annual meeting held June 12, 1872, of ial meetings held 
Feb. 13, and March 14, 1873, of the semi-centennial, May , 1873, and of the 
annual meeting held June 11, 1873 ; also the address atm go B. Walker 
Esq., at the dedication of the society’s new building in Concord, May 22, 1873 and 
the address of the Hon. Charles H. Bell, president of the society, delivered the 
same day, being the semi-centennial anniversary of the foundation of the society, 
and the 250th anniversary of the settlement of New-Hampshire. In addition to 
these contents we have the poem of Miss Edna Dean Proctor, and a report of the 
— remarks made by several gentlemen, at the dedication of the society’s 

uilding. 

The chief matters in this pamphlet are the able and instructive addresses of 
Messrs. Bell and Walker. + ay So a great deal of history in a few words, and 
are a discourses of the kind. Mr. Bell’s discourse has been separately 
printed. A. H. H. 


‘ Ihe Norwich Memorial. The Annals of Norwich, New-London > 


Connecticut, in the Great Rebellion of 1861-65. By Matcom Mc 
Dana, Pastor of the Second Congregational Church, Norwich, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn: J. H. Jewett and Company. 1873. [Small quarto, 
pp- 395. Rubricated title-page and border-lines. Muslin covers. ] 


Of the large number of brave and efficient officers and men who went from 
the state of Connecticut to serve in the army and navy during the late war, the 
city of Norwich may rightly claim its full share. In numbers, in the character 
of the individuals, and in the quality of their service, they are entitled to the most 
honorable remembrance. ‘And such a memorial they have at the hands of the reve- 
rend author of this volume. It is the most beautiful work of the kind that we 
have seen, and reflects great credit upon the committee of citizens, upon the author, 
and upon the generous publishers who have donated all the profits that may arise 
from the sale of the book to the Sedgwick Post, G. A. R. of Norwich. 

The narrative and biographical portions of the text are written in an agreeable, 
subdued, and succinct style, and contain all the important facts bearing upon the 
service of these young men. The volume is illustrated with seventeen ening on 
steel, namely : Brv’t. Maj. Gen. H. W. Burge, the Hon. W. A. Buckingham, Brv’t. 
Brig. Gen. James B. Coit, Brv’t. Lt. Col. Charles M. Coit, Brv’t. —%. Gen. J. B, 
Dennis, Bry’t. Brig. Gen. W. G. Ely, Lt. Col. Charles Farnsworth, Lieut. Alfred 
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Goddard, Brig. Gen. Edward Harland, Admiral Joseph Lanman, Brv’t. Maj. Bela 
P.Learned, Capt. John McCall, Lt. Col. Henry Peale, Brv’t. Brig. Gen. Allred 8. 
Rockwell, Capt. Joseph P. Rockwell, Lt. Col. Joseph Selden, and Lt. Marvin Wait, 
and an engraving on steel of the soldier’s monument erected in Norwich. The volume 
+t me oa * Roll of Honor,’’ and a ‘‘ General Muster Roll of all Norwich 

ers.’’ A. H. H. 


Publications of the Virginia Historical Society. New Series, No. I Let 
ters of Thomas Nelson, Jr., Governor of Virginia. Richmond: Virginia 
Historical Society. Anno mpcccixxiv. [Large paper, 4to. pp. 71, 
Tinted paper and rubricated title-page. Edition, 500 copies. ] 

We have had occasion to notice with pleasure frequent proofs of the fresh inter- 
est taken by a few citizens of Virginia in the history of that ancient commonwealth. 
The Virginia Historical Society is renewing its youth, and phos materials 
at home and abroad to illustrate the early and later history of the eg 

The volume before us contains all that can be found of the letters of Gov. Nelson 
which tend to throw any light or narrate events connected with the siege of York- 
town, the surrender of Con Cornwallis, and the naval and military movements that 
resulted in that triumph of the American arms. These letters are valuable, both 
in themselves and as memorials of one of the most able patriots of the revolutionary 
epoch. None of these have ever before been published. , 

We learn from the Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, chairman of the committee on the 
state library, on the part of the general assembly of Virginia, that said committee 
have in press a work that will contain “‘ An Account of the Meeting of the First 
Assembly,” and “‘ A Liste of the Living and the Dead in Virginia in 1623; ” 
** A Briefe Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia during the first twelve years, 
by the ancient Planters now remaining alive in Virginia,’ written about 1626 ; 
** A Liste of the number of Men, Women and Children inhabiting in the several 
Counties within the Colony of Virginia. Anno Dne 1630;” and other impor- 
tant historical documents never before published. A. H. H. 
The Proceedings of the Southern Historical Convention, which assembled at 

the Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, Va., on the 14th of August, 

1873 ; and of the Southern Historical Society,as reorganized, with the 

Address by Gen. Jupat A. Earty, delivered before the Convention on 

the First Day of the Session. Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers, Publishers 

to the Southern Historical Society, 8 N. Charles street. [8vo. pp. 44.] 

A large number of influential men in Virginia and other southern states have 
seriously and systematically entered upon the work of collecting the scattered and 
perishing materials of a full and impartial history of the civil war. As they seem 
to understand, they have assumed a difficult and important duty, and have taken 
the first steps none too soon. 


Such a history as ought to be written will require in the writer thereof a critical 


study of all the materials gathered on both sides, and the rare qualities of truth- 
fulness and candor, and a Tesee h knowl both of our national politics and of 
the science of war. No mere politician is adequate ; and, moreover, it is a ques- 
tion whether most if not all of the surviving officers of either of the contending 
forces are not disqualified for writing such a history. And yet, to be properly 
written, the author ought to be a soldier. 

Of mere political and quasi-military histories of the late war, such as they are, 
we have enough. They are sadly incorrect, incomplete and partizan, and hence un- 
satisfactory to either side. In the course of the next thirty years we may have a work 
on this subject that will be authoritative. A. H. H. 


American Journal of Numismatics and Bulletin of American Numismatic 
and Archeological Societies. April, 1874. Boston: Published by the 
Boston Numismatic Society. Committee of Publication: William 
Sumner Appleton, Samuel Abbott Green, Jeremiah Colburn. Vol. VIII. 
No. 4. Whole Number, 64. $2a Year in advance. Single copies 75 cts. 
This periodical worthily occupies an important field of historical literature,—a 

field that is en ging the attention year by year of a larger number of students. 


The work is ably carefully edited, and Jichly merits support. 
A. H. H. 
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Ames, Marcus Judson, in Andover, May 
27, aged 16 years, 16 days. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Marcus and 
Jane V. Ames, of Lancaster. 


Brooxs, the Hon. James, in Washington, 
D. C., April 30, 1873. He was born in 
Portland, Me., Nov. 10, 1810. Being 
left an orphan and in straitened cir- 
cumstances at 7“ early age, he en- 
tered a store in Lewiston when ele- 
ven years old. By industrious use 
of his opportunities he acquired an edu- 
cation sufficient to-procure him a situa- 
tion as a school-teaclier at the age of 
sixteen. Two after, he entered 
Waterville College, now Colby Uni- 
versity, and uated before he was 
twenty-one at the head of his class. The 
next few years he occupied in laying the 
foundation for future success in politics 
and journalism. A journey through 
the southern states, and among the 
Creeks and Cherokees, gave him an op- 
portunity to write letters to several 
newspapers describing what he had seen 
and heard. He established himself at 
Washington for a short time and became 
the first regular Washington correspon- 
dent. He was elected a member of the 
Maine legislature in 1835, and distin- 
guished himself as the originator of the 
first p ition for a railroad from Port- 
land to Montreal and Quebec. In the 
same year he visited Europe, and travel- 
led wholly on foot over a great part of 
the British Isles and the continent, uti- 
lizing his observations in a series of let- 
ters, which attracted much notice, to 
the Portland Advertiser. In 1836, in 
company with his brother Erastus, he 
established the New-York Morning Ex- 
press, the first number of which appear- 
ed on the 20th of June of that year. 
This was only a year after the New- 
York Herald was started, and before 
either the Tribune, Times or World was 
thought of. The Express was a strong 
whig paper, and during the life of Henry 
Clay was always attached to his for- 
tunes, The Brookses established it with 
little or no capital, but it was successful 
from the start and has always yielded a 
 saaaee return to the proprietors. Mr. 

ames Brooks was an industrious col- 
lector of news, though he never made 
the Express an “enterprising” paper 
in the sense of spending large sums of 
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money to procure intelligence. He was 
a man of remarkable memory and a 
strong and vigorous writer. 

He reéntered political life in 1847, 
when he was chosen as a whig member 
of the New-York assembly. The fol- 
lowing year he was transferred to cone 
gress, where he then served two terms. 
From 1853 to 1862 he was not in public 
life, but in the latter year he was again 
electéd a member of congress from one 
of the New-York city districts. He 
obtained a certificate of election to the 
thirty-ninth congress, but his seat was 
successfally contested by Mr. William 
E. Dodge, In 1866 he was chosen to con- 
gress once more, and was replaced upon 
the ways and means committee, from 
which he was of course ejected on being 
declared not elected to the preceding con- 
gress. Since that time he has been con- 
stantly a member of the house, and has 
served on the same committee, and he 
had already been chosen a member of the 
forty-third congress, whose first session 

ins in December next. In the house 
he was a valuable member, though in 
recent years always in the minority. 
His set speeches were few, but he was 
quick, forcible and vigorous in debate. 
No member was more strongly persuad- 
ed than he of the wisdom of a free-trade 
policy, and though he was not so promi- 
nent in advocating a low tariff as some 
others, he never failed to urge his views 
when there was a suitable occasion. 

# year or more ago he set out on 
a trip round the world, by way of 
California, and returned about the time 
of the opening of the last session of con- 
gres, quite broken in health in conse- 
quence of a fever contracted in Asia. 
The trouble and distress caused by the 
imputations upon him in the course of 
tle Credit Mobilier investigation un- 
doubtedly aggravated his malady, and 
though he was able to be in attendance 
at the sessions of the house during the 
greater part of the winter, it would seem 
that the excitement and exertion render- 
ed his case still more hopeless, Although 
a democrat and an uncompromising par- 
tisan, he was greatly liked by his associ- 
ates on the republican side of the house, 
and will be much missed when congress 
reassembles, This is not a time nora place 
to reopen a discussion of the questions 
involved in the matter which drew down 
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uw him the censure of the house. 
er he was guilty of improper 
conduct or was a victim of circumstan- 
ces, is a question that may safely be 
left for decision until a time when the 
fierce passions aroused A the con- 
troversy have subsided. eantime it 
is fitting that all should bear tribute 
to the long and honorable public service 
of Mr. Brooks,—a service that was per- 
formed in a manner generally to win 
praise even from those from whom he 
differed most widely in political opinions. 
—[Boston Daily Globe—r ised.| 


Bucsanan.—Admiral Franklin Buchanan 
died of pneumonia at his residence, 
«The Rest,” Miles river, co. Talbot, 
Maryland, May 11, aged 74. 

He was of the Scotch family of Bu- 
chanan, of the Lenny branch ; the first 


Dr. George Buchanan, of Druid Hill, 
Md., who was one of the founders of 
the city of Baltimore. His residence, 
near that city, has within late years 
been sold to the city of Baltimore, and 
is now known as Druid Hill Park, 
covering an extent of 550 acres. The 
old family burying ground within the 
park, where he and many of his de- 
scendants lie buried, is & reservation to 
the family. 

Dr. George Buchanan’s son, General 
Andrew, of the revolution, was the 
father of another Dr. George, & hysi- 
cian of Baltimore, and latterly of Phila- 
delphia, who married Letitia, daughter 
of Thomas McKean (a member of the 
centinental ess from Delaware, and 
afterward president of the same, & signer 
of the declaration of independence, chief- 
justice of Pennsylvania for 22 years, 
‘and afterward governor for 9 years). 
Their son, Franklin, is the subject of 
this sketch. 

He was born in Baltimore, September 
17, 1800; entered the navy as & mid- 
shipman, June 28, 1816; passed the 
succeeding five years at sea; and, after 
a few months on shore, received per- 
mission from the navy department to go 
as mate of a merchant vessel to India; 
it being the practice of the department 
to accord such permission when officers 
could be spared fram their official duties. 
This cruise lasted fifteen months, and 
after a few months duty at the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard, he made two cruises 
to the West Indies,—the latter as acting 
lieutenant. 

So much service at sea gave Mr. 
Buchanan an experience beyond his 
years ; so great was his proficiency in 
seamanship, that his appointment as 
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mate in the cruise to India, was tendered 
to him before he was of age (Feb. 21, 
1821). And showing the confidence 
reposed in him by his superiors, the 
department placed him, at the age of 


Which vessel, the Frigate Baltimore, 
had been built for the Emperor of Brazil, 
and on July 31, 1826, Lieutenant Bu- 
chanan was ordered to carry her to Rio 
be his return from this 
jled in the Pacific, part of 
the time being attached to the Peacock, 
74, one of Capt. Wilkes’s exploring ex- 
pedition, then in the Delaware, which 
conveyed our minister, the Hon. Edward 
Livingston, to France, in 1833. 

He was promoted to be a commander 
in 1841, and placed in command of the 
Mississippi, and afterward of the Vin- 
cennes. 1845 he was selected by the 
secretary of the navy for the responsible 
duty of organizing the Naval Academy 
in Annapolis. is instructions were 
general, the details being left to his own 
judgment. In October, he formally 
opened the school as its first superin- 
tendent, but in 1847 relinquished the 
position for the command of the Ger- 
mantown, in which he took part in the 
Mexican war, pestioigetns in. the cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz and other well-known 
engagements. 

In 1852 Commander Buchanan com- 
manded the Susquehanna, flagship of 
Commodore Perry's Japan expedition, 
which opened China and Japan to the 
commerce of the world. 
was a member of a board of fifteen of- 
ficers convened to promote the efficiency 
of the navy by retiring inefficient of- 
ficers. The action of this board called 
forth much comment at the time, but it 
was sustained by the navy department. 

Being now Pay ge to captain, the 
highest grade then in the navy, he was 
in 1869 ordered to the command of the 
Washington navy-yard. At his own 
request he was relieved of this com- 
mand, April 22, 1861, and on May 14 
resigned his commission; but this was 
not accepted, and he was dismissed to 
date from April 22. His total service 
in the navy of the United States lasted 
46 years and 3 months, 23 years of which 
were passed at sea. 

In September, 1861, he entered the 
confederate service as captain. He super- 
intended the construction of the iron 
Virginia out of the frigate Merrimac 
Being placed in command of the con 
federate fleet, he in this vessel attacked 
the federal fleet in Hampton Roads, 
March 8, 1862. The Cumberland wa 
sunk instantly by the iron-ram the 
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Virginia, and the Congress was captured 

and blown up. In this action Com- 

modore Buchanan was severely wounded 

while standing outside of the iron plat- 

ing of the Virginia, and was obliged to 
relinquish command upon the return of 
his fleet to Norfolk. The Monitor Erics- 
son arrived the next day, March 9, at- 
tacked the Virginia and disabled her. 
In this memorable contest the Virginia 
was commanded by a junior officer. 
One of the unfortunate resuits of the 
late war,—the division of families, —was 
exemplified in the engagement, March 
8, the late Paymaster McKean Buchanan, 
a brother of the Commodore, being one 
of the officers of the which was 
in close action for two hours with the 
Virginia. 

As a reward for his bravery, Commo- 
dore Buchanan received the thanks of 
the confederate congress, and was pro- 
moted over the heads of all of his 
superiors, and made full admiral, and 
senior officer of the confederate navy. 

After recovering from his wounds, 
Admiral Buchanan was placed in com- 
mand of the naval defences of Mobile, 
and there superintended the construc- 
tion of the powerful ironclad ram Ten- 
messee. On August 5, 1864, Vice- 
Admiral Farragut with a fleet of 18 
vessels, including 4 monitors, ran past 
the forts, and after a general engagement, 
captured or disabled most of the vessels 
of the confederate fleet. With almost 
reckless daring Admiral Buchanan ad- 
vanced with but one vessel, the Ten- 
nessee, to renew the contest with the 
whole federal fleet. Vessel after vessel 
rammed her, and the heaviest projectiles 
were directed against her by the moni- 
tors. Finally, a solid 15 inch shot hav- 
ing damaged her steering apparatus, and 
rendered her unmanageable, the Ten- 
nessee surrendered. In this action her 
commander was again séverely wounded. 
He was a prisoner of war until the 
February following, when he was ex- 
changed. General Lee having soon 
after surrendered his army, Admiral 
Buchanan surrendered himself May 20, 
1865, and being paroled, returned to 
his farm in Maryland. 

Since the war he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, but a year after resigned the posi- 
tion and afterward accepted the agency 
of a St. Louis life insurance company 
at Mobile, which he held nearly 18 
months. 

Admiral Buchanan had the reputation 
of being a brave and able officer, and 
of being highly respected by his asso- 
ciates. By his intimate friends he was 
VOL. XXVIII. 
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greatly beloved for many excellencies of 
character. 

He married Nannie, daughter of the 
late Governor Edward Lloyd, of Wye 
House, Maryland, His wife and nine 
children survive him, five of whom are 
married. His only son, Franklin, is a 
merchant in Savannah. 

Admiral Buchanan was a brother of 
‘Paymaster Buchanan already mention- 
ed; first cousin to Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
R. C. Buchanan, U. 8. army, and of the 
late Commodore W. W. McKean of the 
navy, and a more distant cousin of 
the Hon. James M. Buchanan, formerly 
minister to Denmark. He was also a 
first cousin to the late Duke of Soto- 
mayor, a grandee and, at one time, prime 
minister of Spain, The duke’s father 
was the Marquis de Yrujo, minister to 
this country during the presidency of 
General Washington, and who married 
one of the daughters of Governor Mc- 
Kean. Their son, who became in right 
of his wife the Duke of Sotomayor, was 
born in Philadelphia. Many others of 
the family have also held positions in 
the army and navy. Of the family are 
also Prof. Archibald Hite Buchanan, 
M.D., and his son Prof. T. B. Buchanan, 
M.D., of the University of Nashville. 
Miss McKean, a cousin, married the 
Hon. A. E. Borie, of Philadelphia, late 
secretary of the navy. 


Burweren, Sarah, at the residence of John 
Colwell in Springfield, Maine, April 10. 
She was bern in Sandwich, N. H., Ma 
15, 1782. She was originally Sarah 
Ralph, and was the widow of Col. Lewis 
Burleigh, of Sandwich, afterward of 
New-Hampton, N. H. 


Extery, Wiliam, at his residence in Chel- 
sea, Mass., Monday afternoon, March 30, 
in his 76th year. He was born in Glou- 
cester, Mass., Sept. 22, 1798 ; and hay- 
ing in early life chosen the profession 
that had been successfully pursued by 
his ancestors, from early colonial days, 
he entered into commercial life, as clerk, 
with the late Samuel Gilbert, a well- 
known merchant of Gloucester. At 
the age of twenty-one, Mr. Ellery com- 
menced business on his own account, 
which he carried on with success for 
about twenty years; being owner and 
part owner at one time of ten vessels, 
But finally meeting with reverses,— 
losing ali the property he had acquired 
in these years,—he received an appoint- 
ment as weigher and guager in the 
Gloucester custom-house, which he held 
till his removal to Boston in the spring 
of 1845, where he established himself 
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in this business, which he prosecuted 
with success for twenty-eight years, — 
retiring about two years before his death. 
In this responsible soko he bore an 
enviable reputation for honesty and ac- 
curacy, and was res by all who 
knew him. Employing many laborers 
during this time, they all speak of him 
with the greatest respect. He was of a 
high moral character, a faithful hus- 
band, kind and ind t as a parent, 
and of much\ na refinement of 
taste. He had a retentive memory, and 
was full of anecdotes of by-gone days. 
His wife was Harriet Foster, daughter 
of Capt. Daniel Sayward, and of the fifth 
generation from Elder James Sayward, 
& prominent settler of Gloucester. She 
survives him, with a family of married 
children, many grandchildren and one 
gt.-grandchild, 

. Ellery® was the only surviving 
child of Nathaniel* Ellery, who grad. 
at Harvard in 1772, and served during 
nearly the whole of the revolutionary 
war in an official capacity, by wife Sa- 
rah, the daughter of John Cunningham. 
His descent from William* » a 
prominent citizen of Gloucester, who 
married Mary, daughter of John Coit, 
was through Nathaniel,? merchant and 
—— citizen, who married Ann, 

ughter of William — 2d. Her 
portrait was painted by Copley, and she 
is well known as “ Madam Ellery.” 
Their son Nathaniel,* an eminent mer- 
chant, married Mary, daughter of Deacon 
Wm. Parsons, and was father of the 
graduate of Harvard. 


Meruirretp, Preston, in Windsor, Vt., 
March 4, 1874, aged 87 years, 8 months 
and 5 days. He was a son of John and 
Mary (Metcalf) Merrifield, of Holliston, 
Mass.; of Joseph and Han- 
nah (Hill) Merrifield, of Holliston, 
whose ancestor was among the early 
settlers of Dorchester, Mass. Mr. Mer- 
rifield located in early manhood in 
Windsor, where he afterward resided. 
He was a printer and bookbinder by 
trade, which business he followed many 
ware was subsequently a dealer in 

and stationery. He also held 
the offices of town clerk and justice 
of the peace many years. 

Four of his thirteen children, and 
fifteen of his twenty-three grandchildren, 
survive him. 

He married, Oct. 23, 1810, Clarissa 
Spooner. She was born Sept. 15, 1791, 
and survives her husband. She is a 
daughter of Alden*and Sarah (Burton) 
Spooner, who, with his brother Judah 
P. 8., were the earliest printers in Ver- 
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mont; descended from Thomast and 
Rebecca (Paddock) Spooner, of New- 
London, Ct.; John* and Rosamond 
ee eens Spooner, of Dartmouth ; 
ohn? Spooner (by his first wife),of Dart- 
mouth; William! and Elizabeth (Part- 
ridge) Spooner, of Plymouth, 1637, sub. 
sequently of Dartmouth, of which town 
he was one of the proprietors. 8. 
Reading, O. 


Smira, the Rev, John, in Stamford, Ct., 
Feb. 20. He was born in Wethersfield, 
Sept. 2, 1796, graduated at Yale College 
in 1821, studied theology both at Ando- 
ver and Princeton, peace in theo- 
logy at Princeton in 1824. He wasen- 
gaged from this date down to 1863, in 
the work of the ministry, in which he 
had marked success. 2653 sermons and 
112 lectures, carefully written, are wit- 
nesses still to his laborious working. A 
true, faithful, hard-working minister for 
about forty yeurs, he left a good record. 
Mr. Smith was a descendant of that Lieut. 
Samust,* who came from England in the 
ship Elizabeth, of Ipswich, in April, 
1634, bringing with him his wife Eliza- 
beth and four children, They settled 
first im Wethersfield, Ct., in 1636, 
where two other children were born to 
them. Their sixth child, Joun,? mar- 
ried in Hadley (to which settlement the 
father had gone in 1659, as pioneer), 
Nov. os ae Mary, 1 a of we 3 
liam and M mith) Partridge. 
the five children, recorded rs gr My 
Bensamin,? the fourth, born in 1673, 
married in Wethersfield, March 14, 
1700, Mary Buck, and died in 1761. 

Jos1aH,* a son of this Benjamin, born 
in Wethersfield in 1707, married, Sept. 
4,1740, Mary Treat, and d. Oct 17, 1793. 

James,” his son, born in Wethersfield, 
im 1756, married, March 14, 1780, Sarah 
Hanmer, and died, Feb. 20, 1832. 

Rev. Joun,* the subject of this note, 
was born as above, and died in Stam- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 20, 1874, at the resi- 
dence of his eldest sen James D.” Smith, 
of New-York city. E. B. H. 


Wentwortu, Joseph, at his residence, 
North Hollis, Maine, August 6, 1873, 
in his 89th year. He was born in Lim- 
ington, Me., March 16, 1785. He was 
son of William’ and Judith (Knight) 
Wentworth, in the line of Joseph,* Jo- 
seph,* Benjamin,? Elder William. 


Wentwortn, Ebenezer, in Milton, N. H., 
April 24, where he was born June 26, 
1797, in the line of Ebenezer,® Eben- 
ezer,* Ebenezer, Benjamin,? Elder Wil- 
liam.* 


























